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“HOLMES HAD BOUNDED ACROSS THE ROOM AND HAD WRENCHED A 
SMALL PHIAL FROM HER HAND.” 


(See page 16.) 
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By 
X.—The Adventure of 


HEN I look at the three 
massive manuscript volumes 
which contain our work for 
the year 1894 I confess that 
it is very difficult for me, out 
of such a wealth of material, 
to select the cases which are most interesting 
in themselves and at the same time most 
conducive to a display of those peculiar 
powers for which my friend was famous. As 
I turn over the pages I see my notes upon 
the repulsive story of the red leech and the 
terrible death of Crosby the banker. Here 
also I find an account of the Addleton 
tragedy and the singular contents of the 
ancient British barrow. The famous Smith 
Mortimer succession case comes also within 
this period, and so does the tracking and 
arrest of Huret, the Boulevard assassin—an 
exploit which won for Holmes an autograph 
letter of thanks from the French President 
and the Order of the Legion of Honour. 
Each of these would furnish a narrative, but 
on the whole I am of opinion that none of 
them unite so many singular points of interest 
as the episode of Yoxley Old Place, which 
includes not only the lamentable death of 
young Willoughby Smith, but also those sub- 
sequent developments which threw so curious 
a light upon the causes of the crime. 

It was a wild, tempestuous night towards 
the close of November. Holmes and I sat 
together in silence all the evening, he en- 
gaged with a powerful lens deciphering the 
remains of the original inscription upon a 
palimpsest, I deep in a recent treatise upon 
surgery. Outside the wind howled down 
Baker Street, while the rain beat fiercely 
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against the windows. It was strange there 
in the very depths of the town, with ten 
miles of man’s handiwork on every side of us, 
to feel the iron grip of Nature, and to be 
conscious that to the huge elemental forces 
all London was no more than the molehills 
that dot the fields. I walked to the window 
and looked out on the deserted street. ‘The 
occasional lamps gleamed on the expanse of 
muddy road and shining pavement. A single 
cab was splashing its way from the Oxford 
Street end. 

“Well, Watson, it’s as well we have not to 
turn out to-night,” said Holmes, laying aside 
his lens and rolling up the palimpsest. “I’ve 
done enough for one sitting. It is trying 
work for the eyes. So far as I can make out 
it is nothing more exciting than an Abbey’s 
accounts dating from the second half of the 
fifteenth century. Halloa! halloa! halloa! 
What’s this ?” 

Amid the droning of the wind there had 
come the stamping of a horse’s hoofs and 
the long grind of a wheel as it rasped against 
the kerb. The cab which I had seen had 
pulled up at our door. 

“What can he want?” I ejaculated, as a 
man stepped out of it. 

“Want! He wants us. And we, my poor 
Watson, want overcoats and cravats and 
goloshes, and every aid that man ever 
invented to fight the weather. Wait a bit, 
though! There’s the cab off again! There’s 
hope yet. He’d have kept it if he had 
wanted us to come. Run down, my dear 
fellow, and open the door, for all virtuous 
folk have been long in bed.” 

When the light of the hall lamp fell upon 
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4 THE STRAND 
our midnight visitor | had no difficulty in 


recognising him. It was young Stanley 
£ § ) 8 $ 


Hopkins, a promising detective, in whose 
career Holmes had several times shown a 
very practical interest. 

“Ts he in?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Come up, my dear sir,” said Holmes’s 
“T hope you have no 


voice from above. 
designs upon us 
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“Tt means that I can make neither head 
nor tail of it. So far as I can see it is just 
as tangled a business as ever I handled, and 
yet at first it seemed so simple that one 
couldn’t go wrong. ‘There’s no motive, Mr. 
Holmes. That’s what bothers me—I can’t 
put my hand on a motive. Here’s a man 
dead—there’s no denying that—but, so far as 

I can see, no rea- 


ae ee ne 











on such a night 
as this.” 


The detective 
mounted the 
stairs, and our 


lamp gleamed 
upon his shining 
waterproof. I 
helped him out 
of it while 
Holmes knocked 
a blaze out 
the logs in the 
grate. 

“Now, my 
dear Hopkins, 
draw up and 
warm your toes,’ 
said he. “ Here’s 
a cigar, and the 
doctor has a pre 
scription contain 
ing hot water and 
a lemon which 
is gt od medicine 
on a night like 
this. It must be 
something im 
portant which 
has brought you 
out in 
gale.” 

“Tt is indeed, 
Mr. Holmes. I’ve 
had a_ bustling 
afternoon, I promise you. Did you see any- 
thing of the Yoxley case in the latest editions ?” 

“I’ve seen nothing later than the fifteenth 
century to-day.” 

“Well, it was only a paragraph, and all 
wrong at that, so you have not missed any- 


of 


such a 


“iT WAS Y 


thing. I haven't let the grass grow under my 
feet. It’s down in Kent, seven miles from 


Chatham and three from the railway line. I 
was wired for at three-fifteen, reached Yoxley 
Old Place at five, conducted my investigation, 
was back at Charing Cross by the last train, 
and straight to you by cab.” 

“Which means, I suppose, that you are 
not quite clear about your case?” 
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son on earth why 
anyone should 
wish him harm.” 

Holmes lit his 
cigar and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“Let us hear 
about it,” said 
he. 

“T’ve got my 
facts pretty 
clear,” said Stan- 
ley Hopkins. 
“All I want now 
is to know what 
they all mean. 
The story, so far 
as I can make it 
out, is like this. 
Some years ago 
this country 
house, Yoxley 
Old Place, was 
taken by an 
elderly man, who 
gave the name of 
Professor Coram 
He was an in- 
valid, keeping 
his bed half the 
time, and the 
other half hob- 
bling round the 
house with a 
stick or being 
pushed about the grounds by the gardener 
in a bath-chair. He was well liked by 
the few neighbours who called upon him, 
and he has the reputation down there of 
being a very learned man. His household 
used to consist of an elderly housekeeper, 
Mrs. Marker, and of a maid, Susan Tarlton. 
These have both been with him since his 
arrival, and they seem to be women of 
excellent character. The Professor is writing 
a learned book, and he found it necessary 
about a year ago to engage a secretary. The 
first two that he tried were not successes ; 
but the third, Mr. Willoughby Smith, a very 
young man straight from the University, 
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seems to have been just what his employer 
wanted. His work consisted in writing all 
the morning to the Professor’s dictation, and 
he usually spent the evening in hunting up 
references and passages which bore upon the 
next day’s work. This Willoughby Smith 
has nothing against him either as a boy at 
Uppingham or as a young man at Cambridge. 
I have seen his testimonials, and from the 
first he was a decent, quiet, hardworking 
fellow, with no weak spot in him at all. And 
yet this is the lad who has met his death this 
morning in the Professor’s study under cir 
cumstances which can point only to murder.” 

The wind howled and screamed at the 
windows. Holmes and I drew closer to 
the fire while the young inspector slowly 
and point by point developed his singular 
narrative. 

“If you were to search all England,” said 
he, “I don’t suppose you could find a hause- 
hold more self-contained or free from outside 
influences. Whole weeks would pass and not 
one of them go past the garden gate. The 
Professor was buried in his work and existed 
for nothing else. Young Smith knew nobody 
in the neighbourhood, and lived very much 
as his employer did. The two women had 
nothing to take them from the house. 
Mortimer the gardener, who wheels the bath- 
chair, is an Army pensioner—an old Crimean 
man of excellent character. Hé does not 
live in the house, but in a three-roomed 
cottage at the other end of the garden. 
Those are the only people that you would 
find within the grounds of Yoxley Old Place. 
At the same time, the gate of the garden is 
a hundred yards from the main London to 
Chatham road. It opens with a latch, and 
there is nothing to prevent anyone from 
walking in. 


“Now I will give you the evidence of 


Susan Tarlton, who is the only person who 
can say anything positive about the matter. 
It was in the forenoon, between eleven and 
twelve. She was engaged at the moment in 
hanging some curtains in the upstairs front 
bedroom. Professor Coram was still in bed, 
for when the weather is bad he seldom rises 
before midday. ‘The housekeeper was busied 
with some work in the back of the house. 
Willoughby Smith had been in his bedroom, 
which he uses as a sitting-room; but the 
maid heard him at that moment pass along 
the passage and descend to the study imme- 
diately below her. She did not see him, but 
she says that she could not be mistaken in 
his quick, firm tread. She did not hear the 
study door close, but a minute or so later 
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there was a dreadful cry in the room below. 
It was a wild, hoarse scream, so strange and 
unnatural that it might have come either 


from a man or a woman. At the same 
instant there was a heavy thud, which 
shook the old house, and then all was 
silence. The maid stood petrified for a 


moment, and then, recovering her courage, 
she ran downstairs. The study door was 
shut, and she opened it. Inside young Mr. 
Willoughby Smith was stretched upon the 
floor. At first she could see no injury, but 
as she tried to raise him she saw that blood 
was pouring from the underside of his neck. 
It was pierced by a very small but very deep 
wound, which had divided the carotid artery. 
The instrument with which the injury had 
been inflicted lay upon the carpet beside 
him. It was one of those small sealing-wax 
knives to be found on old-fashioned writing- 
tables, with an ivory handle and a stiff blade. 
It was part of the fittings of the Professor’s 
own desk. 

“At first the maid thought that young 
Smith was already dead, but on pouring 
some water from the carafe over his forehead 
he opened his eyes for an instant. ‘The 
Professor, he murmured — ‘it was she.’ 
The maid is prepared to swear that those 
were the exact words. He tried desperately 
to say something else, and he held his right 
hand up in the air. ‘Then he fell back dead. 

“In the meantime the housekeeper had 
also arrived upon the scene, but she was just 
too late to catch the young man’s dying 
words. Leaving Susan with the body, she 
hurried to the Professors room. He was 
sitting up in bed horribly agitated, for he had 
heard enough to convince him that some- 
thing terrible had occurred. Mrs. Marker is 
prepared to swear that the Professor was still 
in his night-clothes, and, indeed, it was im- 
possible for him to dress without the help 
of Mortimer, whose orders were to come 
at twelve o’clock. ‘The Professor declares 
that he heard the distant cry, but that he 
knows nothing more. He can give no ex- 
planation of the young man’s last words, 
‘The Professor—it was she,’ but imagines 
that they were the outcome of delirium. He 
believes that Willoughby Smith had not an 
enemy in the world, and can give no reason 
for the crime. His first action was to send 
Mortimer the gardener for the local police. 
A little later the chief constable sent for 
me. Nothing was moved before I got there, 
and strict orders were given that no one 
should walk upon the paths leading to the 
house. It was a splendid chance of putting 
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your theories into practice, Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes. There was really nothing wanting.” 

“Except Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” said my 
companion, with a somewhat bitter smile. 
*“ Well, let us hear about it. What sort of 
job did you make of it ?” 

“T must ask you first, Mr. Holmes, to 
glance at this rough plan, which will give you 
a general idea of the position of the Pro- 
fessor’s study and the various points of the 
It will help you in following my 
investigation. 

He unfolded the rough chart, which I 
here reproduce, and he laid it across Holmes’s 
knee. I rose, and, standing behind Holmes, 
I studied it over his shoulder. 

“It is very rough, of course, and it only 


case. 





G/ndeow 
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There could be no question, however, that 
someone had passed along the grass border 
which lines the path, and that he had done 
so in order to avoid leaving a track. I could 
not find anything in the nature of a distinct 
impression, but the grass was trodden down 
and someone had undoubtedly passed. It 
could only have been the murderer, since 
neither the gardener nor anyone else had 
been there that morning and the rain had 
only begun during the night.” 

“One moment,” said Holmes. 
does this path lead to ?” 

“To the road.” 

“ How long is it ?” 

“ A hundred yards or so.” 

“At the point where the path passes 
through the gate 
you could surely 
pick up the 
tracks ?” 

“Unfortunately, 
the path was tiled 
at that point.” 

“ Well, on the 
road itself ?” 


“ Where 


“No; it was 
all trodden into 
mire.” 


“Tut-tut! 
Well, then, these 
| tracks upon the 
| grass, were they 
| coming or 
going ?” 
“Tt was im- 
possible to say. 
| There was 








deals with the points which seem to me 
to be essential. All the rest you will see later 
for yourself. Now, first of all, presuming that 
the assassin entered the house, how did he or 
she come in? Undoubtedly by the garden 
path and the back door, from which there is 
direct access to the study. Any other way 
would have been exceedingly complicated. 
The escape must have also been made along 
that line, for of the two other exits from the 
room one was blocked by Susan as she ran 
downstairs and the other leads straight to 
the Professor’s bedroom. I therefore directed 
my attention at once to the garden path, 
which was saturated with recent rain and 
would certainly show any footmarks. 

“My examination showed me that I was 
dealing with a cautious and expert criminal. 
No footmarks were to be found on the path. 


—— never any out- 
line.” 

“A large foot or a small?” 

“You could not distinguish.” 

Holmes gave an ejaculation of impatience. 

“Tt has been pouring rain and blowing a 
hurricane ever since,” said he. “It will be 
harder to read now than that palimpsest. 
Well, well, it can’t be helped. What did 
you do, Hopkins, after you had made certain 
that you had made certain of nothing ?” 

“T think I made certain of a good deal, 
Mr. Holmes. I knew that someone had 
entered the house cautiously from without. 
I next examined the corridor. It is lined 
with cocoanut matting and had taken no 
impression of any kind. This brought me 
into the study itself. It is a scantily-furnished 
room. The main article is a large writing- 
table with a fixed bureau. This bureau 
consists of a double column of drawers with 
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a central small cupboard between them. 
The drawers were open, the cupboard locked. 
The drawers, it seems, were always open, 
and nothing of value was kept in them. There 
were some papers of importance in the cup- 
board, but there were no signs that this had 


been tampered with, and the Professor 
assures me that nothing was missing. It is 
certain that no robbery has been com- 


mitted. 

“T come now to the body of the young 
man. It was found near the bureau, and just 
to the left of it, as marked upon that chart. 


—" ee oe 
as, on 

Se ee 

me 


@, 


“ 


OF SHERLOCK 


THE BODY WAS FOUND NEAR THE BUREAU, AND 


HOLMES. . 


important piece of evidence which was found 
clasped in the dead man’s right hand.” 

From his pocket Stanley Hopkins drew a 
small paper packet. He unfolded it and 
disclosed a golden pince-nez, with two broken 
ends of black silk cord dangling from the end 
of it. “Willoughby Smith had excellent 
sight,” he added. “ ‘There can be no question 
that this was snatched from the face or the 
person of the assassin.” 

Sherlock Holmes took the glasses into his 
hand and examined them with the utmost 
attention and interest. He held them on his 


Cae aaa a 





o i pace 
SN Se Me 


JUST TO THE LEFT UF IT, AS 


MARKED UPON THAT CHART.” 


The stab was on the right side of the neck 
and from behind forwards, so that it is almost 
impossible that it could have been self- 
inflicted.” 
“Unless he 
Holmes. 
“Exactly. The idea crossed my mind. 
But we found the knife some feet away from 
the body, so that seems impossible. Then, 


fell upon the knife,” said 


of course, there are the man’s own dying 
words. 


And, finally, there was this very 


nose, endeavoured to read through them, 
went to the window and stared up the street 
with them, looked at them most minutely in 
the full light of the lamp, and finally, with a 
chuckle, seated himself at the table and wrote 
a few lines upon a sheet of paper, which he 
tossed across to Stanley Hopkins. 

“That’s the best I can do for you,’ 
he. “It may prove to be of some use.” 

The astonished detective read the note 
aloud. It ran as follows ;—~ 


? 


said 
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“HE ENDEAVOURED TO READ THROUGH THEM,” 
woman address, 
attired like a lady. She has a remarkably 
thick with eyes which are 
upon either side of it. She has a puckered 
forehead, a peering expression, and probably 
rounded shoulders. There are indications 
that she has had recourse to an optician at 
least twice during the last few months. As 
her glasses are of remarkable strength and 
as opticians are not very numerous, there 
should be no difficulty in tracing her.” 

Holmes smiled at the astonishment 
Hopkins, which must have been reflected 
upon my features. 

“Surely my deductions are simplicity 
itself.” said he. “It would be difficult to 
name any articles which afford a finer field 
for inference than a pair of glasses, especially 
so remarkable a pair as these. That they 
belong to a woman I infer from their delicacy, 
and also, of course, from the last words of 
the dying man. As to her being a person 
of refinement and well dressed, they are, as 
you perceive, handsomely mounted in solid 
gold, and it is inconceivable that anyone 
who wore such glasses could be slatternly in 
other respects. You will find that the clips 


“Wanted, a 


of gor rd 


nose, set close 


of 
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"7" are too wide for your nose, show- 
ing that the lady’s nose was very 
broad at the base. This sort of 
nose is usually a short and coarse 
one, but there are a sufficient 
number of exceptions to prevent 
me from being dogmatic or from 
insisting upon this point in my 
description. My own face is a 
narrow one, and yet I find that I 


cannot get my eyes into the 
centre, or near the centre, of 
these glasses. Therefore the 


lady’s eyes are set very near to 
the sides of the nose. You will 
perceive, Watson, that the glasses 
are concave and of unusual 
strength. A lady whose vision 
has been so extremely contracted 
all her life is sure to have the 
physical characteristics of such 
vision, which are seen in the 
forehead, the eyelids, and the 
shoulders.” 

“Ves,” I said, “I can follow 
each of your arguments. I con- 
fess, however, that I am unable 
to understand how. yeu arrive at 
the double visit to the optician.” 

Holmes took the glasses into 
his hand. 

“You will perceive,” he said, 
“that the clips are lined with tiny bands of 
cork to soften the pressure upon the nose. One 
of these is discoloured and worn to some slight 
extent, but the other is new. Evidently one 
has fallen off and been replaced. I should 
judge that the older of them has not been 
there more than a few months. They exactly 
correspond, so I gather that the lady went 


back to the same establishment for the 
second.” 

“By George, it’s marvellous!” cried 
Hopkins, in an ecstasy of admiration. “To 


think that I had all that evidence in my 
hand and never knew it! I had intended, 
however, to go the round of the London 
opticians.” 

“Of course you would. 
you anything more to tell us about 
case ?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Holmes. I think that you 
know as much as I do now—probably more. 
We have had inquiries made as to any 
stranger seen on the country roads or at the 
railway station. We have heard of none. 
What beats me is the utter want of all object 
in the crime. Not a ghost of a motive can 
anyone suggest.” 


Meanwhile, have 
the 
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“ Ah! there I am not in a position to help 
you. But I suppose you want us to come 
out to-morrow ?” 

“If it is not asking too much, Mr. 
Holmes. There’s a train from Charing 
Cross to Chatham at six in the morning, 
and we should be at Yoxley Old Place 
between eight and nine.” 

“Then we shall take it. Your case has 
certainly some features of great interest, and 
I shall be delighted to look into it. Well, 
it’s nearly one, and we had best get a few 
hours’ sleep. I dare say you can manage all 
right on the sofa in front of the fire. T’ll 
light my spirit-lamp and give you a cup of 
coffee before we start.” 


The gale had blown itself out next day, but 
it was a bitter morning when we started upon 
our journey. We saw the cold winter sun 
rise over the dreary marshes of the Thames 
and the long, sullen reaches of the river, 
which I shall ever associate with our pursuit 
of the Andaman Islander in the earlier days 
of our career. After a long and weary 
journey we alighted at a small station some 
miles from Chatham. While a horse was 
being put into a trap at the local inn we 
snatched a hurried breakfast, and so we were 
all ready for business when we at last arrived 
at Yoxley Old Place. A constable met us at 
the garden gate. 

“Well, Wilson, any news ?” 

“No, sir, nothing.” 

“No reports of any stranger seen ?” 

“No, sir. Down at the station they are 
certain that no stranger either came or went 
yesterday.” 

“ Have you had inquiries made at inns and 
lodgings ?” 

“ Yes, sir; there is no one that we cannot 
account for.” 

“Well, it’s only a reasonable walk to 
Chatham. Anyone might stay there, or take 
a train without being observed. This is the 
garden path of which I spoke, Mr. Holmes. 
lll pledge my word there was no mark on it 
yesterday.” 

“On which side were the marks on the 
grass ?” 

“This side, sir. This narrow margin of 
grass between the path and the flower-bed. 
I can’t see the traces now, but they were 
clear to me then.” 

“Yes, yes; someone has passed along,” 
said Holmes, stooping over the grass border. 
“Our lady must have picked her steps care- 
fully, must she not, since on the one side 
she would leave a track on the path, and 
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on the other an even clearer one on the 
soft bed.” 

“Yes, sir, she must have been a cool 
hand.” 

I saw an intent look pass over Holmes’s 
face. 

“You say that she must have come back 
this way ?” 

“Yes, sir ; there is no other.” 

“On this strip of grass?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Holmes.” 

“Hum! It was a very remarkable per- 
formance—very remarkable. Well, I think 
we have exhausted the path. Let us go 
farther. This garden door is usually kept 
open, I suppose? Then this visitor had 
nothing to do but to walk in. The idea of 
murder was not in her mind, or she would 
have provided herself with some sort of 
weapon, instead of having to pick this knife 
off the writing-table. She advanced along 
this corridor, leaving no traces upon the 
cocoanut matting. ‘Then she found herself 
in this study. How long was she there? 
We have no means of judging.” 

“Not more than a few minutes, sir. I 
forgot to tell you that Mrs. Marker, the 
housekeeper, had been in there tidying not 
very long before—about a quarter of an hour, 
she says.” 

“Well, that gives us a limit. Our lady 
enters this room and what does she do? 
She goes over to the writing-table. What 
for? Not for anything in the drawers. If 
there had been anything worth her taking it 
would surely have been locked up. No; it 
was for something in that wooden bureau. 
Halloa! what is that scratch upon the face 
of it? Just hold a match, Watson. Why 
did you not tell me of this, Hopkins?” 

The mark which he was examining began 
upon the brass work on the right-hand side 
of the keyhole, and extended for about four 
inches, where it had scratched the varnish 
from the surface. 

“T noticed it, Mr. Holmes. But you'll 
always find scratches round a keyhole.” 

“This is recent, quite recent. See how 


the brass shines where it is cut. An o!d 
scratch would be the same colour as the 
surface. Look at it through my lens. 


There’s the varnish, too, like earth on each 
side of a furrow. Is Mrs. Marker there ?” 
A sad-faced, elderly woman came into the 
room. 
“Did you 
morning ?” 
“Ves, sir.” 
“ Did you notice this scratch ?” 


dust this bureau yesterday 
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“DID YOU DUST 


“No, sir, I did not.” 

“T am sure you did not, for a duster 
would have swept away these shreds of 
varnish. Who has the key of this bureau ?” 

“The Professor keeps it on his watch- 
chain.” 

“Ts it a simple key ?” 

“No, sir ; it is a Chubb’s key.” 

“Very good. Mrs. Marker, you can go. 
Now we are making a little progress. Our 
lady enters the room, advances to the bureau, 
and either opens it or tries to do so. While 
she is thus engaged young Willoughby Smith 
enters the room. In her hurry to withdraw 
the key she makes this scratch upon the 
door. He seizes her, and she, snatching up 
the nearest object, which happens to be this 
knife, strikes at him in order to make him 
let go his hold. The blow is a fatal one. 
He falls and she escapes, either with or with- 
out the object for which she has come. Is 
Susan the maid there ? Could anyone have 
got away through that door after the time that 
you heard the cry, Susan?” 
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“No, sir; it is im 
possible. Before I got 
down the stair I'd 
have seen anyone in 
the passage. Besides, 
the door never 
opened, for I would 
have heard it.” 

“That settles this 
exit. Then no doubt 
the lady went out the 
way she came. I 
understand that this 
other passage leads 
only to the Professor’s 
room. There is no 
exit that way ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“We shall go down 
it and make the ac- 
quaintance of the 
Professor. Halloa, 
Hopkins ! this is very 
important, very im- 
portant indeed. The 
Professor’s corridor is 
also lined with cocoa- 
nut matting.” 

“Well, sir, what of 
that ?” 

‘Don’t you see any 
bearing upon the 
case? Well, well, I 
don’t insist upon it. 
No doubt I am wrong. 
And yet it seems to me to be suggestive. 
Come with me and introduce me.” 

We passed down the passage, which was of 
the same length as that which led to the 
garden. At the end was a short flight of 
steps ending in a door. Our guide knocked, 
and then ushered us into the Professor's 
bedroom. 

It was a very large chamber, lined with 
innumerable volumes, which had overflowed 
from the shelves and lay in piles in the 
corners, or were stacked all round at the 
base of the cases. The bed was in the 
centre of the room, and in it, propped up 
with pillows, was the owner of the house. I 
have seldom seen a more remarkable-looking 
person. It was a gaunt, aquiline face which 
was turned towards us, with piercing dark 
eyes, which lurked in deep hollows under 
overhung and tufted brows. His hair and 
beard were white, save that the latter was 
curiously stained with yellow around his 
mouth. A cigarette glowed amid the tangle 
of white hair, and the air of the room was 
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fetid with stale tobacco-smoke. As he held 
out his hand to Holmes I perceived that it 
also was stained yellow with nicotine. 

“ A smoker, Mr. Holmes?” said he, speak- 
ing well-chosen English with a curious little 
mincing accent. “Pray take a cigarette. 
And you, sir? I can recommend them, for 
I have them especially prepared by Ionides 
of Alexandria. He sends me a thousand at 
a time, and I grieve to say that I have to 
arrange for a fresh supply every fortnight. 
Bad, sir, very bad, -ut an old man has few 
pleasures. Tobacco and my work—that is 
all that is left to me.” 

Holmes had lit a cigarette, and was shoot- 
ing little darting glances all over the room. 

“Tobacco and my work, but now only 
tobacco,” the old man exclaimed. “ Alas! 
what a fatal interruption! Who could have 
foreseen such a terrible catastrophe? So 
estimable a young man! I assure you that 
after a few months’ training he was an admir- 
able assistant. What do you think of the 
matter, Mr. Holmes?” 

“T have not yet made up my mind.” 

“T shall indeed be indebted to you if you 
can throw a light where all is so dark to us. 
To a poor bookworm and invalid like myself 
such a blow is paralyzing. I seem to have 
lost the faculty of thought. But you are a 
man of action—you are a man of affairs. It 
is part of the everyday routine of your life. 
You can preserve your balance in every 
emergency. We are fortunate indeed in 
having you at our side.” 

Holmes was pacing up and down one side of 
the room whilst the cld Professor was talking. 
I observed that he was smoking with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. It was evident that he 
shared our host’s liking for the fresh Alex- 
andrian cigarettes. 

“ Ves, sir, it is a crushing blow,” said the 
old man. “That is my magnum opus—the 
pile of papers on the side table yonder. It 
is my analysis of the documents found in 
the Coptic monasteries of Syria and Egypt, 
a work which will cut deep at the very founda- 
tions of revealed religion? With my enfeebled 
health I do not know whether I shall ever be 
able to complete it now that my assistant has 
been taken from me. Dear me, Mr. Holmes ; 
why, you are even a quicker smoker than I 
am myself.” 

Holmes smiled. 

“T am a connoisseur,” said he, taking 
another cigarette from the box—his fourth 
and lighting it from the stub of that which he 
had finished. “I will not trouble you with 
any lengthy cross-examination, Professor 
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Coram, since I gather that you were in bed 
at the time of the crime and could know 
nothing about it. I would only ask this. 


‘What do you imagine that this poor fellow 


meant by his last words: ‘ The Professor—it 
was she’?” 

The Professor shook his head. 

“Susan is.a country girl,” said he, “and 
you know the incredible stupidity of that 
class. I fancy that the poor fellow murmured 
some incoherent delirious words, and that 
she twisted them into this meaningless 
message.” 

“T see. You have no explanation your- 
self of the tragedy ?” 

“Possibly an accident ; possibly—I only 
breathe it among ourselves—a suicide. Young 
men have their hidden troubles—some affair 
of the heart, perhaps, which we have never 
known. It is a more probable supposition 
than murder.” 

“ But the eye-glasses ?” 


“Ah! I am only a student —a man of 


dreams. I cannot explain the practical 
things of life. But still, we are aware, my 
friend, that love-gages may take strange 


shapes. By all means take another cigarette. 
It is a pleasure to see anyone appreciate 
them so. A fan, a glove, glasses—who knows 
what article may be carried as a token or 
treasured when a man puts an end to his 
life? This gentleman speaks of footsteps in 
the grass ; but, after all, it is easy to be mis- 
taken on sucha point. As to the knife, it 
might well be thrown far from the unfortu- 
nate man as he fell. It is possible that I 
speak as a child, but to me it seems that 
Willoughby Smith has met his fate by his 
own hand.” 

Holmes seemed struck by the theory thus 
put forward, and he continued to walk up 
and down for some time, lost in thought and 
consuming cigarette after cigarette. 

“Tell me, Professor Coram,” he said, at 
last, “what is in thst cupboard in the 
bureau ?” 

“ Nothing that would help a thief. Family 
papers, letters from my poor wife, diplomas 
of Universities which have done me honour. 
Here is the key. You can look for your- 
self.” 

Holmes picked up the key and looked at 
it for an instant ; then he handed it back. 

“No; I hardly think that it would help 
me,” said he. “I should prefer to go quietly 
down to your garden and turn the whole 
matter over in my head. There is something 
to be said for the theory of suicide which 
you have put forward. We must apologize 
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for having intruded upon you, Professor 
Coram, and I promise that we won’t disturb 
you until after lunch. At two o'clock we 
will come again and report to you anything 
which may have happened in the interval.” 

Holmes was curiously distrait, and we 
walked up and down the garden path for 
some time in silence. 

“Have you a clue ?” I asked, at last. 

“It depends upon those cigarettes that I 
“It is possible that I am 
The cigarettes will show 


smoked,” said he. 
utterly mistaken. 
me.” 

“My dear Holmes,” I exclaimed, “ how 
on earth r 


** Well, well, you may see for yourself. If 


not, there’s no harm done. Of course, we 
always have the optician clue to fall back 
upon, but I take a short cut when I can get 
it. Ah, here is the good Mrs. Marker! Let 
us enjoy five minutes of instructive conver 
sation with her.” 

I may have remarked before that Holmes 
had, when he liked, a peculiarly ingratiating 
way with women, and that he very readily 
established terms of confidence with them. 
In half the time which he had named he 





PICKED UP THE KEY AND LOOKED AT IT FOR AN INSTANT.” 





} had captured the 
ma housekeeper’s 


goodwill, and was 
chatting with her 
as if he had known 
her for years. 
Th. wets 
Holmes, it is as 
you say, sir. He 
does smoke some- 
thing terrible. All 
day and some- 
times all night, sir. 
I’ve seen that 
room of a morning 
—well, sir, you’d 
have thought it 
was a London fog. 
Poor young Mr. 
Smith, he was a 
smoker also, but 
not as bad as the 


Pro essor. His 
health well, I 
don’t know that 
it’s better nor 
worse for the 
smoking.” 
“Ah!” said 
Holmes, “but 


it kills the appe- 
tite.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that, sir.” 

“T suppose the Professor eats hardly any- 
thing ?” 

“Well, he is variable. 
him.” 7 

“T'll wager he took no breakfast this 
morning, and won't face his lunch after all 
the cigarettes I saw him consume.” 

“Well, you’re out there, sir, as it happens, 
for he ate a remarkable big breakfast this 
morning. I don’t know when I’ve known 
him make a better one, and he’s ordered a 
good dish of cutlets for his lunch. I’m sur- 
prised myself, for since I came into that room 
yesterday and saw young Mr. Smith lying 
there on the floor I couldn’t bear to look at 
food. Well, it takes all sorts to make a world, 
and the Professor hasn’t let it take his 
appetite away.” 

We loitered the morning away in the 
garden. Stanley Hopkins had gone down to 
the village to look into some rumours of a 
strange woman who had been seen by some 
children on the Chatham rood the previous 
morning. As to my friend, all his usual 
energy seemed to have deserted him. I had 
never known him handle a case in such a 


I'll say that for 
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half-hearted fashion. Even the news brought 
back by Hopkins that he had found the 
children and that they had undoubtedly seen 
a woman exactly corresponding with Holmes’s 
description, and wearing either spectacles or 
eye-glasses, failed to rouse any s'gn of keen 
interest. He was more attentive when Susan, 
who waited upon us at lunch, volunteered 
the information that she believed Mr. Smith 
had been out fora walk yesterday morning, 
and that he had only returned half an hour 
before the tragedy occurred. I could not 
myself see the bearing of this incident, but 
I clearly perceived that Holmes was weaving 
it into the general scheme which he had 
formed in his brain. Suddenly he sprang 
from his chair and glanced at his watch. 
“Two o'clock, gentlemen,” said he. “We 
must go up and have it out with our friend 
the Professor.” 

The old man had just finished his lunch, 
and certainly his empty dish bore evidence 
to the good appetite with which his house- 
keeper had credited him. He was, indeed, 
a weird figure as he turned his white mane 
and his glowing eyes towards us. The 
eternal cigarette smouldered in his mouth. 
He had been dressed and was seated in 
an arm-chair by the fire. 

“Well, Mr. Holmes, have you solved this 
mystery yet?” He shoved the large tin of 
cigarettes which stood on a table beside him 
towards my companion. Holmes stretched 
out his hand at the same moment, and 
between them they tipped the box over the 
edge. For a minute or two we were all on 
our knees retrieving stray cigarettes from 
impossible places. When we rose again I 
observed that Holmes’s eyes were shining 
and his cheeks tinged with colour. Only at a 
crisis have I seen those battle-signals flying. 

“Ves,” said he, “I have solved it.” 

Stanley Hopkins and I stared in amaze- 
ment. Something like a sneer quivered over 
the gaunt features of the old Professor. 

“Tndeed! In the garden?” 

“No, here.” 

“Here! When?” 

“This instant.” 

“You are surely joking, Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes. You compel me to tell you that 
this is too serious a matter to be treated in 
such a fashion.” 

“T have forged and tested every link of 
my chain, Professor Coram, and I am sure 
that it is sound. What your motives are or 
what exact part you play in this strange 
business I am not yet able to say. In a few 
minutes I shall probably hear it from your 
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own lips. Meanwhile I will reconstruct 
what is past for your benefit, so that you may 
know the information which I still require. 

“A lady yesterday entered your study. 
She came with the intention of possessing 
herself of certain documents which were in 
your bureau. She had a key of her own. I 
have had an opportunity of examining yours, 
and I do not find that slight discoloration 
which the scratch made upon the varnish 
would have produced. You were not an 
accessory, therefore, and she came, so far as 
I can read the evidence, without your know- 
ledge to rob you.” 

The Professor blew a cloud from his lips. 
“This is most interesting and instructive,” 
said he. “Have you no more to add? 
Surely, having traced this lady so far, you 
can also say what has become of her.” 

“T will endeavour to do so. In the first 
place she was seized by your secretary, and 
stabbed him in order to escape. This catas- 
trophe I am inclined to regard as an unhappy 
accident, for I am convinced that the lady 
had no intention of inflicting so grievous an 
injury. An assassin does not come unarmed. 
Horrified by what she had done she rushed 
wildly away from the scene of the tragedy. 
Unfortunately for her she had lost her glasses 
in the scuffle, and as she was extremely short- 
sighted she was really helpless without them. 
She ran down a corridor, which she imagined 
to be that by which she had come-—both 
were lined with cocoanut matting—and it was 
only when it was too late that she understood 
that she had taken the wrong passage and 
that her retreat was cut off behind her. 
What was she to dor She could not go 
back. She could not remain where she was. 
She must go on. She went on. She mounted 
a stair, pushed open a door, and found her- 
self in your room.” 

The old man sat with 
staring wildly at Holmes. 
fear were stamped upon his 


his mouth open 
Amazement and 
expressive 


features. Now, with an effort, he shrugged 
his shoulders and burst into insincere 
laughter. 


“All very fine, Mr. Holmes,” said he. 
“ But there is one little flaw in your splendid 
theory. I was myself in my room, and I 
never left it during the day.” 

“T am aware of that, Professor Coram.” 

“And you mean to say that I could lie 
upon that bed and not be aware that a 
woman had entered my room ?” 

“T never said so. You were aware of it. 
You spoke with her. You recognised her. 
You aided her to escape.” 
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Again the Professor burst into high-keyed 
laughter. He had risen to his feet and his 
eyes glowed like embers. 

“You ‘are mad!” he cried. “You are 
talking insanely. I helped her to escape? 
Where is she now ?” 

“She is there,” said Holmes, and he 
pointed to a high bookcase in the corner 
of the room. 

I saw the old man throw up his arms, a 
terrible convulsion passed over his grim face, 
and he fell back in his chair. At the same 
instant the bookcase 
at which Holmes 
pointed swung 
round upon a hinge, 
and a woman rushed 
out into the room. 
“You are right!” 
she cried, in a 
strange foreign voice. 
“You are right! I 
am here.” 

She was brown 
with the dust and 
draped with the cob 
which had 
come from the walls 
of her hiding-place. 
Her face, too, was 
streaked with grime, 
and at the best she 
could never have 
been handsome, for 
she had the exact 
physical character 
istics which Holmes 
had divined, with, in 
addition, a long and 
obstinate chin. What 
with her natural 
blindness, and what 
with the change from 
dark to light, she 
stood as one dazed, 
blinking about her to see where and who we 
were. And yet, in spite of all these dis- 
advantages, there certain nobility 
in the woman’s bearing, a gallantry in the 
defiant chin and in the upraised head, 
which compelled something of respect and 
admiration. Stanley Hopkins had laid 
his hand upon her arm and claimed her 
as his prisoner, but she waved him aside 
gently, and yet with an overmastering dignity 
which compelled obedience. The old man 
lay back in his chair, with a twitching face, 
and stared at her with brooding eyes. 

“Yes, sir, I am your prisoner,” she said. 


webs 


was a 
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“From where I stood I could hear every- 
thing, and I know that you have learned the 
truth. I confess it all. It was I who killed 
the young man. But you are right, you who 
say that it was an accident. I did not even 
know that it was a knife which I held in my 
hand, for in my despair I snatched anything 
from the table and struck at him to make 
him let me go. It is the truth that I tell.” 

“ Madam,” said Holmes, “I am sure that it 
is the truth. I fear that you are far from well.” 

She had turned a dreadful colour, the 
more ghastly under 
the dark dust-streaks 
upon her face. She 
seated herself on the 
side of the bed; 
then she resumed. 

“T have only a 
little time here,” she 
said, “but I would 
have you to know 
the whole truth. I 
am this man’s wife. 
He is not an English- 
man. He isa Rus- 
sian. His name I 
will not tell.” 

For the first time 
the old man stirred. 


“God _ bless you, 
Anna!” he cried. 
1” 


** God bless you! 

She cast a look of 
the deepest disdain 
in his direction. 
“Why should you 
cling so hard to that 
wretched life of 
yours, Sergius?” 
said she. “It has 
done harm to many 
and good to none 

not even to your- 
self. However, it is 
not for me to cause the frail thread to be 
snapped before God’s time. I have enough 
already upon my soul since I crossed the 
threshold of this cursed house. But I must 
speak or I shall be too late. 

“T have said, gentlemen, that I am this 
man’s wife. He was fifty and I a foolish 
girl of tvr-onty when we married. It was in 
a city of Russia, a University—I will not name 
the place.” 

“God bless you, Anna!” murmured the 
old man again. 

“We were 
Nihilists, you understan 1. 


reformers — revolutionists— 


He and I and 























many more. ‘Then there came a time of 
trouble, a police officer was killed, many were 
arrested, evidence was wanted, and in order 
to save his own life and to earn a great 
reward my husband betrayed his own wife 
and his companions. Yes, we were all 
arrested upon his confession. Some of us 
found our way to the gallows and some to 
Siberia. I was among these last, but my 
term was not for life. My husband came to 
England with his ill-gotten gains, and has 
lived in quiet ever since, knowing well that if 
the Brotherhood knew where he was not a 
week would pass 
before justice 
would be done.” 
The old man 
reached out a 
trembling hand 
and helped him- 
self to a cigarette. 


“T am in your 
hands, Anna,” 
said he. “You 


were always good 
to me.” 

“T have not yet 
told you the height 
of his villainy,” 
said she. “Among 
our comrades of 
the Order — there 
was one who was 
the friend of my 
heart. He was 
noble, unselfish, 
loving — all that 


my husband was 
not. He hated 
violence. We 


were all guilty 
if that is guilt 


but he was 
not. He wrote for ever dissuading us 
from such a course. These letters would 
have saved him. So would my diary, in 


which from day to day I had entered both 
my feelings towards him and the view which 
each of us had taken. My husband found 
and kept both diary and letters. He hid 
them, and he tried hard to swear away the 
young man’s life. In this he failed, but 
Alexis was sent a convict to Siberia, where 
now, at this moment, he works in a salt 
mine. Think of that, you villain, you villain ; 
now, now, at this very moment, Alexis, a 
man whose name you are not worthy to 
speak, works and lives like a slave, and yet I 
have your life in my hands and I let you go.” 
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“You were always a noble woman, Anna,” 
said the old man, puffing at his cigarette. 

She had risen, but she fell back again with 
a little cry of pain. 

“T must finish,” she said. “When my 
term was over I set myself to get the diary 
and letters which, if sent to the Russian 
Government, would procure my _ friend’s 
release. I knew that my husband had come 
to England. After months of searching I 
discovered where he was. I knew that he 


still had the diary, for when I was in Siberia 
I had a letter icm him once reproaching me 





. ‘ Ja ples sith - 





*“**1 aM IN YOUR HANDS, ANNA,’ SAID HE.” 


and quoting some passages from its pages. 
Yet I was sure that with his revengeful nature 
he would never give it to me of his own free 
will. I must get it for myself. With this 
object I engaged an agent from a private 
detective firm, who entered my husband’s 
house as secretary—it was your second 
secretary, Sergius, the one who left you so 
hurriedly. He found that papers were kept 
in the cupboard, and he got an impression 
of the key. He would not go farther. He 
furnished me with a plan of the house, and 
he told me that in the forenoon the study 
was always empty, as the secretary was 
employed up here. So at last I took my 
courage in both hands and I came down to 
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get the papers for myself. I succeeded, but 
at what a cost ! 

“I had just taken the papers and was 
locking the cupboard when the young man 
seized me. I had seen him already that 
morning. He had met me in the road and 
I had asked him to tell me where Professor 
Coram lived, not knowing that he was in his 
employ.” 

“Exactly ! exactly !” said Holmes. “The 
secretary came back and told his employer 
of the woman he had met. Then in his last 
breath he tried to send a message that it was 
she—the she whom he had just discussed 
with him.” 

“You must let me speak,” said the woman, 
in an imperative voice, and her face con- 
tracted as if in pain. “When he had fallen 
I rushed from the room, chose the wrong 
door, and found myself in my husband’s 
room. He spoke of giving me up. I 
showed him that if he did so his life was in 
my hands. If he gave me to the law I 
could give him to the Brotherhood. It was 
not that I wished to live for my own sake, 
but it was that I desired to accomplish my 
purpose. He knew that I would do what I 
said—that his own fate was involved in mine. 
For that reason and for no other he shielded 
me. He thrust me into that dark hiding- 
place, a relic of old days, known only to 
himself. He took his meals in his own room, 
and so was able to give me part of his food. 
It was agreed that when the police left the 
house I should slip away by night and come 
back no more. But in some way you have 
read our plans.” She tore from the bosom 
of her dress a small packet. “These are 
my last words,” said she ; “ here is the packet 
which will save Alexis. I confide it to your 
honour and to your love of justice. Take 
it! You will deliver it at the Russian 
Embassy. Now I have done my duty, 
and 

“Stop her!” cried Holmes. He had 
bounded across the room and had wrenched 
a small phial from her hand. 

“Too late!” she said, sinking back on 
the bed. “Too late! I took the poison 
before I left my hiding-place. My head 
swims! Iam going! I charge you, sir, to 
remember the packet.” 


“ A simple case, and yet in some ways an 
instructive one,” Holmes remarked, as we 
travelled back to town. “It hinged from the 
outset upon the pince-nez. But for the for- 
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tunate chance of the dying man having seized 
these I am not sure that we could ever have 
reached our solution. It was clear to me 
from the strength of the glasses that the 
wearer must have been very blind and help- 
less when deprived of them. When you 
asked me to believe that she walked along a 
narrow strip of grass without once making a 
false step I remarked, as you may remember, 
that it was a noteworthy performance. In 
my mind I set it down as an impossible per- 
formance, save in the unlikely case that she 
had a second pair of glasses. I was forced, 
therefore, to seriously consider the hypothesis 
that she had remained within the house. On 
perceiving the similarity of the two corridors 
it became clear that she might very easily 
have made such a mistake, and in that case 
it was evident that she must have entered 
the Professor's room. I was keenly on the 
alert, therefore, for whatever would bear out 
this supposition, and I examined the room 
narrowly for anything in the shape of a 
hiding-place. ‘The carpet seemed continuous 
and firmly nailed, so I dismissed the idea of 
a trap-door. There might well be a recess 
behind the books. As you are aware, such 
devices are common in old libraries. I 
observed that books were piled on the 
floor at all other points, but that one 
bookcase was left clear. This, then, might 
be the door. I could see no marks 
to guide me, but the carpet was of a 
dun colour, which lends itself very well to 
examination. I therefore smoked a great 
number of those excellent cigarettes, and I 
dropped the ash all over the space in front 
of the suspected bookcase. It was a simple 
trick, but exceedingly effective. 1 then went 
downstairs and I ascertained, in your presence, 
Watson, without your quite perceiving the 
drift of my remarks, that Professor Coram’s 
consumption of food had increased—as one 
would expect when he is supplying a second 
person. We then ascended to the room 
again, when, by upsetting the cigarette-box, 
I obtained a very excellent view of the floor, 
and was able to see quite clearly, from the 
traces upon the cigarette ash, that the 
prisoner had, in our absence, come out from 
her retreat. Well, Hopkins, here we are at 
Charing Cross, and I congratulate you on 
having brought your case to a successful 
conclusion. You are going to head- 
quarters, no doubt. I think, Watson, you 
and I will drive together to the Russian 
Embassy.” 











The Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt. 
CHAPTER IV.—AT THE COMEDIE FRANGAISE. 


Seq URING a few years after the 
‘is terrible and grievous war of 
{| 1870 I went from the Comédie 
Francaise to the Gymnase, to 
the Odéon, and then back 






My reputation had increased with a 


¢aise. 
rapidity of which I had no idea, as I never 


read the newspapers in those days. My 
return to the Comédie Frangaise had aroused 
public interest, but my first performances, 
which had _ been 


in her enchanting voice with the most 
wonderful grace; but in all the more 
powerful passages she was a failure. I 
doubt whether Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt will 
ever find in her delicious voice those deep, 
thrilling notes expressive of paroxysms of 
violent passion which are capable of carry- 
ing away an audience. If only Nature had 
endowed ‘her with this gift she would bea 
perfect artiste, and there are none such on 
the stage. Roused by the coldness of her 
public, Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt was en- 





awaited anxiously, 





were indifferent. The 
following is an extract 
from the Zemps of 
November 11th, 1872. 
It was written by 
Francisque Sarcey, 
with whom I was not 
then acquainted, but 
who was following my 
career with very great 
interest :— 

“It was a very 
brilliant assembly, as 
this début had attrac- 
ted all theatre-lovers. 
The fact is, beside the 
special merit of Mlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt, a 
crowd of stories, true 








tirely herself in the 
fifth act. This was 
certainly our Sarah 
once more, the Sarah 
of ‘Ruy Blas,’ whom 
we had admired so 
much at the Odéon,” 
etc., etc. 

As Sarcey said, I 
made a complete fail- 
ure of my début. My 
excuse, however, was 
not the “ stage-fright ” 
to which he attribu- 
ted it, but the terrible 
anxiety I felt on see- 
ing my mother hur- 
riedly leave her seat 
in the dress-circle five 
minutes after my 











or false, had been 








circulated about her, 
and all this had ex- 
cited the curiosity of 
the Parisian public. Her appearance was a 
disappointment. She had, by her costume, 
exaggerated, in a most ostentatious way, a 
slenderness which is elegant under the veils 
and ample drapery of the Grecian and Roman 
heroines, but which is destitute of charm in 
modern dress. Then, too, either powder does 
not suit her or stage-fright had made her 
terribly pale. The effect of this long white 
face emerging from a long black sheath was 
certainly unpleasant ”—(I looked like an 
ant)—“ particularly as the eyes had lost their 
brilliancy and all that relieved the face were 
the sparkling white teeth. She went through 
the first three acts with a convulsive tremor, 
and we only recognised the Sarah of 
‘Ruy Blas’ by two couplets which she gave 
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SARAH BERNHARDT AS THE QUEEN IN 
From a Photo. by Charles Reutlinger, Paris. 


appearance on the 
stage. I had glanced 
at her on entering, 
and had noticed her death-like pallor. 
When she went out I felt that she was about 
to have one of those attacks which endangered 
her life, so that my first act seemed to me as 
if it would never end. I uttered one word 
after another, stammering through my sen- 
tences haphazard, with only one idea in my 
head—a longing to know what had happened. 
Oh, the public cannot conceive of the tor- 
tures endured by the unfortunate comedians 
who are before them on the stage in flesh 
and blood, gesticulating and uttering phrases, 
while their hearts, torn with anguish, are 
with the beloved one who is suffering at 
home. As a rule, one can dismiss the worries 
and anxieties of every-day life, put off one’s 
own personality for a few hours, and take or 
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another and, forgetful of all else, enter, as it 
were, into another life. But when our dear 
ones are suffering that becomes impossible ; 
anxiety then lays hold of us, attenuating the 
bright side, magnifying the dark, maddening 
the brain, which is living two lives at once, 
and tormenting the heart,*which is beating 
as though it would burst. These were the 
sensations I experienced during that first act. 

“Mamma! What has happened to 
mamma?” were my first words on leaving 
the stage. No one could tell me. 

Croizette came up to me and said, “ What's 
the matter? I hardly recognise you; you 
were not yourself at all when you were on the 
stage.” 

In a few words I told her : 
what I had seen and all that [ss 
I had feit. Frédéric Febvre 
sent at once to obtain news, 
and the doctor came hurrying 
to me. 

“Your mother had a faint- 
ing fit, mademoiselle,” he said, 
“but she has just been taken 
home.” 

“Tt was her heart, was it 
not?” I asked, looking at 
him. 

aa tg 
dame’s heart is in a 
agitated state.” 


he replied; “ma- 
very 


“Oh, I know how ill she 
is,” I said; and not being 


able to control myself any 
longer, I burst into 
Croizette helped me back to 
my dressing-room. She was 
very kind; we had known 
each other from childhood, 
and were very fond of each 
other. Nothing ever estranged 
us, in spite of all the malicious 
gossip of envious people, and 


sobs. 


of all our little faults and 
vanities. 
My dear Mme. Gueérard 


(“mon petit dame”) took a 
cab and hurried away to my 
mother to get news for me. I put on a little 
more powder, but the public, not knowing 
what was taking place, were annoyed with me, 
thinking I was guilty of some fresh caprice, 


and received me still more coldly than 
before. It was all the same to me; my 
thoughts were not with them. I went on, 


speaking Mlle. de Belle-Isle’s words (a most 
stupid and tiresome 7é/e), but all the time 
I, Sarah, 


was waiting for news about 
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my mother. I was watching for the return 
of “mon petit dame.” 

“Open the door on the O.P. side just a 
little way,” I had said to her, “and make 
a sign like this if mamma is better and like 
that if she is worse.” But I had forgotten 
which of the signs was to stand for 
better, and when, at the end of the third act, 
I saw Mme. Guérard opening the door and 
nodding her head for “ yes” I became quite 
idiotic. 

It was in the big scene of the third act, 
when Mlle. de Belle-Isle reproaches the 
Duc de Richelieu (played by Bressant) with 
doing her such irreparable harm. The Duke 
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“WHEN I SAW MME. GUERARD OPENING THE DOOR AND NODDING HER HEAD FOR 


“YES I BECAME QUITE IDIOTIC. 
replies, “ Why did you not say that someone 
was listening, that someone was hidden?” I 
exclaimed, “ It’s Guérard bringing me news.” 
The public had not time to perceive my 
blunder, for Bressant went on quickly, and 
so saved the situation. 

After a very tame recall I heard that my 
mother was better, but that she had had a 
very serious attack. 

Poor mamma! She had thought me such 
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a fright when I made my appearance on the 
stage that her proud indifference had given 
way to grievous astonishment, and that, in 
its turn, to rage on hearing a lady seated 
near her say, in a jeering 
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on ordinary occasions ; and his pale, dis 
tinguished-looking face became mottled with 
purple patches like the dregs of wine. His 
fury made him whip his hat off and on every 
minute, till his extremely 
smooth hair stood on 





tone, “Why, she’s like 





a grilled bone, this little , 
Bernhardt !” 

I was greatly relieved 
on receiving the news, 
and I played my last act 
with confidence. The 
great success of-the 
evening, however, was 
Croizette’s, who was 
charming as the Mar- 
quise de Prix. My suc- 
cess, nevertheless, was 
assured in the perform- 
ances. which followed, 
and it became so marked 
that I was accused of 
paying for applause. I 


laughed heartily at this, jh 


and never even contra- 























| end with the mad flour- 
ishing of his headgear. 
Although I had certainly 
arrived at the age of 
discretion, I delighted in 
my wicked mischievous- 
ness, which I always re- 
gretted afterwards, but 
which I was always ready 
to recommence; and 
even now, after all the 
days, weeks, months, and 
years that I have lived, 
it still gives me infinite 
pleasure to play anyone 
a trick. 

All the same, life at 
the Comédie began to 











dicted the report, as I 





have a horror of useless MLLE, SOPHIE 
words. I took such a 

position, in a very short time, at the Comédie 
that some of the artistes began to feel uneasy, 
and the management shared the anxiety. 
M. Perrin, the Director of the theatre, an 
extremely __ intelli- 


--— affect my nerves. I 
wanted to play Camille 
CROIZETTE, in “On Ne Badine Pas 








avec l’Amour.” The v6 

was given to Croizette. I wanted to play 
Céliméne ; that 7é/e was Croizette’s also. 
Perrin was very partial to Croizette. He 
admired her, and, as she was very ambitious, 
she was most 








gent man, whom ; 
I have always re- F 
membered with 
great affection, was 
horribly masterful 
and overbearing. 
I was much the 
same, so that there 
was perpetual 
warfare between 
us. He wanted to 
impose his will on 
me, and I would 
not submit. He 
was always ready 
to laugh at my 
Doutades when they 
were against the 
other actors, but 
he was furious 





thoughtful and 
docile, which 
charmed the 
authoritative old 
man. She always 
obtained every- 
thing she wanted, 
and, as Sophie 
Croizette was frank 
and straightfor- 
ward, she often 
said to me when I 
was grumbling: 
“Do as I do; be 
more yielding. You 
pass your time in 
rebelling; I appear 
to be doing every- 
thing that Perrin 
wants me to do, but 




































when they were M. PERRIN, MANAGEK OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. in reality I make 


directed against 

himself. As for me, I will own that 
to get Perrin in a fury was one of my 
delights He stammered when he tried to 
talk quickly-——-he who weighed every word 












him do all I want 

him to. Try the same plan.” 
I accordingly screwed up my courage and 
went to see Perrin. “Ah, how do you do, 
Miss Rebel ?” he said. “Are you calm to-day?” 
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“Yes, very calm,” I replied. “But be 
amiable, and grant me what I am going to 
ask you.” 

I tried to be charming, and spoke in my 
prettiest way. He almost purred with satis- 
faction, and replied with the most witty 
speeches (this was no effort to him, for he 
was naturally witty), and we got on very well 
together for a quarter of an hour. I then 
made my petition : 

“Let me play Camille in ‘On Ne Badine 
Pas avec l’Amour.’ ” 

“That’s impossible, my dear child,” he 
replied ; “ Croizette is playing it.” 


MAGAZINE. 


As I was not able to use my intelligence and 
my energy in creating vé/es at the theatre as 
I wished, I gave myself up to another art, 
and began working at sculpture with frantic 
enthusiasm. I soon made great progress, 
and started on an enormous composition— 
“ After the Storm.” I was now indifferent to 
the theatre. Every morning at eight my 
horse was brought round and I went for a 
ride ; at ten I was back in my studio, 11, 
Boulevard de Clichy. I was very delicate, 


and my health gave way from the double 
effort I was making. I suffered from hemorr- 
hage of the lungs, and for hours together 





AN INTERVIEW WITH M. PERRIN. 


“ Well, then, we'll both play it ; we'll take 
it in turns.” 

“ But Mile. Croizette wouldn’t like that.” 

“T’'ve spoken to her about it and she 
would not mind.” 

“You ought not to have spoken to her 
about it.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Because the distribution of parts con- 
cerns the management and not the artistes.” 

He no longer purred—he only growled. 
As for me, I was in a fury. I dashed out of 
the room, banging the door after me. 

All this preyed on my mind, however, and 
I used to cry all night. I then decided to 
take a studio and devote myself to sculpture. 


I would be unconscious. I never went to 
the Comédie except when my duties there 
obliged me. My friends were seriously con- 
cerned about me, and Perrin was informed of 
what was going on. Finally, urged on by the 
Press and the Department of Fine Arts, he 
decided to give me a 7d/e to create in Octave 
Feuillet’s play, “ Le Sphinx.” 

The principal vé/ was given to Croizette, 
but, on hearing it read, I thought the part 
destined for me charming, and I resolved 
that it should also be the principal 7d. 
There would have to be two principal ones, 
that was all. The rehearsals went very 
smoothly at the start, but it quickly became 
evident that my 7é/ was more important 
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than had been imagined, and friction soon 
began. 

Croizette herself got nervous and Perrin 
was annoyed ; but all this had the effect of 
calming me. Octave Feuillet, a shrewd, 
charming man, extremely well bred though 
slightly sarcastic, thoroughly enjoyed the 
skirmishes that took place. War was doomed 
to break out, however, and the first hostilities 
came from Sophie Croizette. 

I always wore in my bodice three or four 
roses, which were apt to open under the influ- 
ence of the warmth, and some of the petals 
naturally fell. One day Sophie Croizette 
slipped down full length on the stage, and 
as she was tall and not slim she fell rather 
awkwardly, and got up again ungracefully. 
The stifled laughter of some of the sub- 
ordinate persons present stung her to the 
quick, and turning to me she said: “It’s 
your fault ; your roses fall and make every- 
one slip down.” 

I began to laugh. 

“Three petals of my roses have fallen,” I 


between Sophie and me, but between our 
respective admirers and detractors. The 
rumour of these little quarrels spread in 
the world outside the theatre, and the public, 
too, began to form clans. 

When once war was declared there was no 
drawing back from the strife. 

The first, the most fierce, and the most 
definitive battle was fought over the moon. 

We had begun the full-dress rehearsals. 
In the third act the scene was laid in a forest 
glade. In the middle of the stage was a 
huge rock upon which was Blanche (Croizette) 
kissing Savigny (Delaunay), who was supposed 
to be my husband. I (Berthe de Savigny) 
had to arrive by a little bridge over a stream 
of water. The glade was bathed in moon- 
light. Croizette had just played her part, 
and her kiss had been greeted with a burst 
of applause. This was rather daring in those 
days for the Comédie Frangaise. But what 
have they not given there since. then ? 

Suddenly a fresh burst of applause was 
heard. Amazement could be read on many 
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A DISPUTE ABOUT THE MOON AT THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE, 


replied, “and there they are, all three, by the 
arm-chair on the prompt side, and you fell 
on the O.P. side. It is not my fault, then ; 
it is just your own awkwardness.” 

The discussion continued, and became 
rather heated on both sides. Two clans 
were formed, the “ Croizettists” and the 
“ Bernhardtists.” War was declared, not 


faces, and Perrin stood up terrified. I was 
crossing the bridge, my pale face wild with 
grief, and the ball-wrap, which was intended 
to cover my shoulders, dragging along, just 
held by my limp fingers, while my arms were 
hanging down as though despair had deprived 
me of their use. I was bathed in the white 
light of the moon, and the effect, it seems, 
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of the theatre put their heads in at all the 
doorways and openings, both on the stage 
and in the house itself. The “ Croizettists ” 
and the “ Bernhardtists ” began to comment 
on the discussion. 

Octave Feuillet was appealed to, and he 
got up in his turn. 

“T grant that Mlle. Croizette is very 
beautiful in her moon effect. Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt is ideal, too, with her ray of moon- 
light. I want the moon, therefore, for them 
both.” 

Perrin could not control his anger. There 
was a discussion between the author and the 
director, followed by others between the 
artistes, and between the doorkeeper and the 
journalists who were asking him questions. 
The rehearsal was interrupted ; I declared 
that I would not play the part unless I had 
my moon. For the next two days I received 
no notice of another rehearsal, but through 
Croizette I heard that they were trying my 
réle of Berthe privately. ‘They had given it 
to a young woman whom we had nicknamed 
“The Crocodile,” because she followed all 
the rehearsals just as that animal follows 
boats—she was always hoping to snatch up 
some 7é/e that might happen to be thrown 
overboard. Octave Feuillet refused to 
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BUST OF HERSELF. 
From a Photo, by Melandri, Paria. 


was deeply striking and impressive. 
Suddenly a nasal, aggressive voice 
cried out: “One moon effect is 
enough. Turn it off for Mlle. 
Bernhardt.” 
I sprang forward to the front of 
the stage. ‘“ Excuse me, M. Perrin,” 
I exclaimed, “ you have no right to 
take my moon away. The manu- 
script reads, ‘ Berthe advances, pale, 
convulsed with emotion, the rays of 
the moon falling on her” 1 am pale 
and I am convulsed. I must have 
my moon.” 
“It is impossible!” roared Perrin. 
“Mlle. Croizette’s line, ‘You love 
me, then,’ and her kiss must have 
this moonlight. She is playing the 
Sphinx, which is the chief part in 
the play, and we must leave her the 
principal effect.” 
“ Very well, then; give Croizette 
a brilliant moon and give me a less 
brilliant one. I don’t mind that, 
but I must have my moon.” 7 . 
n ¢ Ps AFTER THE STORM —BY SARAH BERNHARDT. 
All the artistes and all the employes This work obtained Honourable Mention at the Salon, 1876 
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himself to fetch me, accompanied by 
Delaunay, who had negotiated matters. 

“Tt’s all settled,” he said, kissing my 
hands. “There will be moon for both of you.” 

The first night was a triumph both for 
Croizette and for me. The party strife 
between the two clans waxed hotter and 
hotter, and this added to our success and 
amused us both immensely, for Croizette 
was always a delightful friend and a loyal 
comrade. She worked for her own ends, 
but never against anyone else. 

From this time forth, March, 1874, Perrin 
always had a grudge against‘me. I was 
made a life member (socié¢aire) in 1875, but 
at the Comédie things were being made 
more and more unbearable for me. Perrin 
was offended with me, and I never played 
the 7d/es I wanted to play. 

I was still working at my enormous 
group of sculpture, “After the Storm”; 
once I had flung it to the ground and 
had recommenced it. It was simply ex- 
hausting me. Dressed in boy’s clothes, 





FRONTISPIECE TO THE ALBUM OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE— 
BY SARAH BERNHARDT, 


Standing on a ladder from morning until 
night, and often from night until morning, 
I spent my time dabbling with clay. I 
had grown very fond of this group. I loved 
the old woman who was posing for my 
Breton grandmother, and the Italian damdino 
who posed for the dead child. When I was 
summoned to the Comédie to hear “ Rome 
Vaincue” read, 1 refused the 7é% of the 
young vestal virgin, Opimia, and asked for 
that of the old woman of seventy, Posthumia. 
I had in my own mind immediately associ- 
ated the peasant woman weeping for her 
little son with the old Roman woman pray- 
ing for pardon for her grandchild. I saw in 
the features I had carved the expression I 
should give to this old Roman woman. 
Perrin was at first nonplussed ; he then gave 
way on account of the originality of my idea, 
but his taste for order, his love of “ counter- 
parts,” made him anxious with regard to 
Mounet Sully. He was accustomed to 
see Mounet and me acting together. We 
were always the two victims, the hero and 
heroine, or the two lovers, and here I was 
setting aside this fancy for harmony by want- 
ing to play the part of an old grandmother. 
But, thanks to the Providence who watches 
over bourgeois people, there happened to be 


SARAH BERNHARDT AS A PAINTER. 
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an old fool in Parodi’s piece—a very old 
fool. 

“Well, then,” exclaimed Perrin, “that’s 
perfect. Mounet can play old Vestapor” ; 
and so equilibrium was restored. 

This very ordinary piece had a huge 
success on the first night. I was decidedly 
winning over the crowd in spite of every- 
thing and everyone. It was “ Hernani” that 
finally won the public to my side. I soon 
became its spoiled child. I was talked 
about on all occa- 
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win the day and that I should do something 
foolish.” 

This conversation was destined to cause 
me a certain amount of prejudice some years 
later when the Comédie brought an action 
against me. 

The Exhibition of 1878 put the finishing 
stroke to the state of exasperation that Perrin 
and some of the artistes of the theatre had 
conceived against me. They blamed me for 
everything—for my painting, my sculpture, 

and my ill-health. 





I had a terrible 





sions, and my ex- 
treme slenderness 
gave the pamph- 
leteers a chance of 
making fun at my 
expense, which for 
me was a perpetual 
advertisement. 

At the Salon my 
group obtained a 
mention, and, fairly 
intoxicated by my 
success, I wanted to 
begin painting. 
Upon this a regular 
hue and cry was 
raised against me. 
Why did I want to 
do anything else, 
since the stage was 
my career ? 

Perrin came to 
see me one day 
when I was very ill. 
He began topreach. 
“You are killing 
yourself, my dear 
child,” he said. 
“Why do you go 
in for sculpture and 











scene with Perrin, 
but it was the last 
one, for from that 
time forth we never 
spoke to each other 
again ; a formal bow 
was the most that 
we exchanged. 

The climax 
reached over the 
question of my 
balloon ascension ; 
I adored and I still 
adore balloons. 
Every day I went 
up in M. Giffard’s 
captive balloon. 
This persistency 
had struck the 
savant, and heasked 
a mutual friend to 
introduce him. 

“Oh, M. Giffard,” 
I said, “how I 
should like to go up 
in a balloon that is 
not captive.” 

“ Well, mademoi- 
selle, you shall do 
so if you like,” he 


was 














painting? Is it to 
prove that you can 
do it?” 

“Oh, no, no,” I 
answered ; “it is merely to create a necessity 
for staying here at home.” 

“TT don’t understand,” said Perrin, listening 
very attentively. 

“This is how it is. I have a wild desire 
to travel, to see something else, to breathe 
another air, and to see skies that are deeper 
than ours and trees that are larger—some- 
thing different, in short. I have, there- 
fore, had to create for myself some kind 
of task which will hold me to my chains. 
If I did not do this, I feel that my 
desire to see. other things in the world would 
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AS DONA 


“it was replied, very kindly. 

“When?” I 
asked. 

“ Any day you wish.” 

I should have liked to start immediately, 
but, as he pointed out, he would have to fit 
up the balloon, and it was a great responsi 
bility for him to undertake. We therefore 
fixed upon the following Tuesday, just a 
week later. I asked M. Giffard to say no- 
thing about it, as, if the newspapers should 
get hold of this piece of news, my terrified 
family would not allow me to go. M. Tis- 
sandier, who a little time after was doomed, 
poor fellow, to be killed in a balloon accident, 
promised to accompany me. Something 
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happened, however, to prevent his going 
with me, and it was young Godard who, the 
following week, accompanied me in the 
“Dona Sol,” a beautiful orange-coloured 
balloon specially prepared for my expedition. 
Prince Jerome Napoleon (“Plon- 
Plon ”), who was with me when 
Giffard was introduced, insisted 
on going with us. But he was 
heavy and rather clumsy, and 
I did not care much about his 
conversation, in spite of his 
marvellous wit, for he was spite- 
ful, and rather delighted when 
he could get a chance to attack 
the Emperor Napoleon III, 
whom I liked very much. 

We started alone, George 
Clairin, Godard, and I. The 
rumour of our journey had 
nevertheless spread, but too late 
for the Press to get hold of the 
news. I had been up in the air 
about five minutes when one 
of my friends, the Comte de 
M——., met Perrin on the Saint- 
Peres Bridge. 

“T say,” he began, “look up 
in the sky. There is your star 
shooting away.” 

Perrin gazed up and, pointing 
to the rising balloon, he asked, 
“Who is in it ?” 

“Sarah Bernhardt,” replied 
my friend. 

Perrin, it appears, turned 
purple, and, clinching his teeth, 
he murmured: “That’s another of her 
freaks, but she shall pay for this one.” 

He hurried away without even saying good- 
bye to my young friend, who stood there stupe- 
fied at this unreasonable burst of anger. 

When I returned—rather late at night— 
from my expedition in the air my maid told 
me that the Comédie had sent twice to see if 
I were back. 

“ Has the play been changed ?” I asked. 

“No, I think not,” replied my maid ; “ but 
it appears that M. Perrin is furious, and that 
they are all in a rage with you. Here is the 
letter that was left, so you will see.” 

I opened the envelope and read the note. 

I was requested to be at the Comédie the 
following day at two o'clock. On arriving at 
the hour fixed I was received by Perrin with 
exaggerated politeness, mingled with severity. 
Then commenced a series of recrimina- 
tions about my douéades, my caprices, my 
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eccentricities, and he finished his speech 
by announcing that I had incurred a fine of 
one thousand francs for having gone on a 
journey without the permission of the 
administration. 











IN THE CAK OF THE “ DONA SOL.” 
From a Sketch by M. Clairin, made during the trip in the air. 


I burst out laughing. 

“The case of a balloon was never fore- 
seen,” I said, “and I vow that I will never 
pay my fine. I do as I like outside my 
theatrical work, and it’s no concern of yours, 
my dear M. Perrin, so long as I do not fail 
in my engagements. Then, too, you bore 
me to death. I'll send in my resignation. 
Be happy !” 

The following day I sent in my written 
resignation to M. Perrin, and a few hours 
after I was asked to call on M. Turquet, the 
Minister of Fine Arts. I declined to go, 
and a mutual friend was deputed to call on 
me. He assured me that M. Perrin had 
overstepped the limits of his authority, and 
that I had only to withdraw my resignation. 
This I did. But the situation was very 
strained and could not continue. It was the 
visit of the Comédie Frangaise to London 
which caused the final rupture. 


(To be continued.) 

















That “ Drefful” Sea-Cow. 


By Louis Tracy. 


OSH ! That’s a queer insec’.” 
“You bet!” 
“Pears to hev stirred up 
them niggers.” 
“Just a few!” 
“ Goin’ ter see it?” 








“a.” 
The gentleman who expressed his thoughts 
so laconically propped his sturdy form against 


the exterior of the saloon. He was broke to 
the world. Beyond his worn clothing his 
total assets were a revolver and a cake of 
tobacco. 

His companion, a younger man, looked 
to be in equally desperate need. Their 
appearance betokened men who could act as 
either miners or cowboys. At present they 
belonged to the leisured class. 

Across the dusty street stood the small 
local bank. A dismantled frame - house 
occupied the next location, and the enter- 
prising “agent in advance” of a travelling 
circus had seized upon the spot as the best 
in all the town to exhibit his most effective 
poster. 

This work of art was not a coloured litho- 
graph, but a painting—a fearsome daub, 
sublime in its glaring monstrosity. From 
out a vividly blue sea a gigantic creature 
that might have roamed through antediluvian 
swamps was rushing with a ferocity indicated 
by blasts of fire from its nostrils. Its cavern- 
ous jaws had already crunched a huge canoe, 





from which negroes were falling in dozens. 
Many other wretched blacks were flying to 
the yellow shore with a frantic terror dis- 
played by distended red lips and very white 
eyeballs. The animal had the horns of a 
cow, the mouth of a hippopotamus, and the 
bulk of a mammoth. 

Comparatively speaking, it was sixty feet 
in length and twenty-five feet high, so it well 
deserved its name—‘“ The Terrible Sea-Cow” 
—and no reasonable man or woman could 
pretend that a charge of “fifty cents; 
children half price” levied for the sight of 
such a beast was too high, especially when 
combined with manifold attractions in the 
shape of bareback riders, tumblers, jugglers, 
clowns, and all the oddments of the ‘‘ World’s 
Greatest Show.” 

No such pretence was made by the public. 
Family parties in buck-board waggons, men 
riding very small horses in very large saddles, 
laughing women and children trudging 
through the thick dust—all the country-side, 
in fact—swarmed into Gulch City that after- 
noon, and not a soul passed the picture of 
“The Terrible Sea-Cow” without comment. 
That their remarks were wholly ribald would 
not disturb the soul of the artist. The true 
message of his creation lay in the symbols 
“50 c,” and herein he was successful. 

The two individuals lounging on the oppo- 
site side-walk soon lost interest in the subject. 
The younger man gazed at the cheerful 
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passers-by with glazed eyes and a resentful 
frown. ‘The other, the laconic one, covertly 
surveyed him, and cut off a plug of tobacco 
before he growled :— 

“ Wot’s yer name ?” 

“ Frank Perry.” 

“ Well, mine’s ‘ Sam.’ 
wet ?” 

Perry grinned scornfully. Then, yielding 
to a sudden impulse, he produced a quarter- 
—in English money a shilling. 

“Tt’s the last,” he said. ‘ What does it 
matter? Come on!” 

They entered the saloon. They talked— 
Frank of hard times and no work ; Sam of 
hard times only. Gradually the bustle in the 
street subsided. The afternoon performance 
had commenced. Frank ordered two more 
glasses of lager, and, with a fine air, placed 
his remaining five-cent piece on the counter. 

“Give us as much bread an’ meat as that 
will run to,” he commanded. 

The saloon-keeper smiled, but he procured 
a liberal supply of eatables. The two men 
carried glasses and plates to a small table 
near the window, which, like the doorway, 
was blocked by a screen of fine wire, intended 
to keep out flies and admit air. 

Across the street the sheriff and the bank- 
manager were chatting, so the landlord 
thought it safe to leave the bar. He opened 
the door-screen and stood fanning himself 
on the step, with eyes lazily searching the 
road and ears alert for any movement inside. 

Gulch City was a small place. It straggled 
through a valley that nestled among the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. 

The little town had been boomed, and sur- 
vived the operation. The boomers vanished, 
but there came men who said: “Here are 
wood, and oil, and water. Up there in the 
hills are gold-mines. Let us erect cyanide 
mills, chlorination plants.” And they did 
these things, so Gulch City throve. 

A man came rapidly up the street on the - 
saloon side of the road. His expression was 
preoccupied. Care sat heavily on his tired 
face. He was spare of figure, but tall and 
sinewy. He walked as if the Colorado sun 
were an iceberg. 

“How do, Mr. Bryan?” said the saloon- 
keeper. 

The wayfarer stopped in surprise. He 
had not noticed the landlord standing 
motionless in the doorway. 

“First-rate, thank you,” he answered, 
smiling pleasantly. “Indeed, I am so busy 
that I have no time to be ill, or even to feel 
this trying weather.” 


Got the price of a 
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His accent marked him as an Englishman. 
The pair inside the saloon surveyed him 


through the window-blind with latent 
curiosity. Being in the street, he could not 
see them. 


“ Busy, eh?” repeated the saloon-keeper. 
“ How’s things goin’ ?” 

“Capitally, I am glad to say. I am having 
a clean-up at the mill to-day. Within the 
next few hours I will be a wiser, but, I hope, 
not a sadder, man.” 

“ Well, good luck to you, anyway,” said the 
other, and Mr. Bryan strode on towards the 
station. 

The sheriff and bank-manager had gone 
and there was not another soul in sight, so 
the landlord returned to the bar, for the 
distant blare of the circus band made him 
wish he was with his friends inside the big 
tent. 

“Who was that ?” questioned Perry. 

“That, sir, is a man who deserves well of 
the community. He is a worthy pioneer of 
local enterprise. He Ps 

“ Any chance of a job at his place ?” 

“No, sir. Leastways, not yet. He’s just 
makin’ a start. Took that broken-down fit- 
out left by the Bunkum Process Company. 
He only employs three hands. Shovels in 
the ore himself, and is his own ore-buyer, 
manager, chemist, and assayer. Gulch City 
is proud of such men as James Bryan, sir.” 

“H’m !” growled Sam. 

There was no more food or drink avail- 
able, so he abruptly went out. People who 
made long speeches tired him, and when he 
was tired he used monosyllables. 

Frank Perry followed. They strolled aim- 
lessly towards the circus. Neither spoke for 
some minutes. Then Sam grunted :— 

“ Havin’ a clean-up, eh?” 

Now, Perry’s thoughts ran in the same 
groove, but he answered not. 

“Gold brick to-night,” went on Sam. 

Still no-reply. 

“Wonder how many tons he crushed?” 
said Sam. 

Then Perry halted suddenly. “Say,” he 
exclaimed, “let’s go an’ locate that chap’s 
mill.” 

Thus was the compact made. How it was 
kept is the unusual part of the story, for 
wherever there is gold there will always be 
thieves. 





“Oh, mammie, mammie! I’ve seen such 
a drefful sea-cow !” 
A little flaxen-haired girl ran into the 


Bryans’ cottage on the banks of the Arkansas, 
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“* say,’ HE EXCLAIMED, ‘LET'S GO AN’ LOCATE THAT CHAP’S MILL.’ 


thereby driving a handsome fox-terrier into 
a frenzy of joy. She dashed her sun-bonnet 
aside and climbed into her mother’s lap, her 
big blue eyes sparkling and her cheeks rosy 
with excitement. 

A smile chased away the pensive look on 
Mrs. Bryan’s face. 

“Seen what, dear?” 

“ A sea-cow at the circus. 
teacher if we mightn’t come. 
said we might, so we all went.” 

“That was very kind of him,” said Mrs. 
Bryan. She was too perturbed in mind to 
guess the reason of this benignity on the part 
of the showman. When the performance 
started there were a few empty seats, and the 
children droning over their lessons in the 
neighbouring school would make splendid 
advertisers. 

“Wasn't it, mammie, darling ? 


The man asked 
And teacher 


We saw 


a boofful lady jumping froo a hoop, and the 
horse was going ever so fast. 
was so funny. 
It can eat people. 
nigger mans.” 

“ Maggie, my pet, what ave you talking 
about ?” 


And the clown 
But the sea-cow was horrid. 
I saw it eat lots of 








It’s 
The man said 
the sea-cow he has is only a baby 


“Oh, it’s quite, quite true. 
all in the picture. 


one. It hasn’t growed yet. And 
he said that daddy and you would 
be sure and come to-night. Please 
say ‘yes,’ mammie—and—and— 
take me.” 

“ Did he really invite daddy and 
me?” 

“ Well, he said that to all of us. 
Do take daddy. If I must go to 
bed I don’t mind—very much.” 

The sweet childish voice was 
not so confident in making this 
supreme offer of self-abnegation. 
Yet the words went to the mother’s 
heart. She looked through the 
open door to the far-off blue hills. 
From the summit of Pike’s Peak 
came a glint of reflected sunlight. 
Outside, the yellow river dashed 
over its boulder-strewn bed with 
noisy melody. But she saw nor 
heard not. Her thoughts flew 
back along the vista of years to 
a day when she travelled on the 
steam tram from Swansea to the 
Mumbles and first met the clever 
young metallurgical chemist whom 
she married. What happy times 
were those first years! Why did 
they ever come to Colorado? Better a quiet 
life in the old land than pursuing the gilded 
phantom that led them to the far West. 

To-day, for the first time, she acknow- 
ledged the bitterness of the struggle. She 
had not a coin in the house. Her husband 
paid his helpers that day with his last dollar 
bill. Truly they were at the parting of the 
ways, and it is not to be wondered at if the 
tears trembling in Mrs. Bryan’s eyes finally 
welled forth. 

Then the child wept for very fear. 

“Oh, mammie,” she wailed, “ what is it? 
Am I a naughty little girl?” 

“No, my sweet one. I am just a trifle 
weary of things. That is all.” 

“Then don’t cry, mammie.” 

“No, dear, I will not. There now, you 
must have your tea.” 

She rose, and with an effort recovered 
her self-possession. Maggie, exercising the 
divine tact of childhood, dropped the subject 
of the circus for the moment, but her 
mother, smiling sadly at sight of the 
thoughtful little face, soon recurred to it. 

“Daddy and I cannot go to the circus 
to-night, dear, because we have no money to 
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spare just now. In any case daddy could 
not go, as he will be at the mill until long 
after you are in bed and asleep.” 

“I’m so sorry,” said the tiny maid, after a 
pause induced by bread and molasses. “I 
did so want to show him the sea-cow. And 
I’ve got plenty of money.” 

She solemnly produced two five -cent 
pieces from the pocket of her pinafore. 

Maggie wondered why her mother snatched 
her up and kissed 
her, but matters [hy 
that day were wholly |// 
beyond her compre- , 
hension. When, 
later in the evening, 
the lively notes of 
the music reached 
her ears, she puck- 
ered her brows in 
the vain effort to 
discover why daddy 
should remain in 
that ugly old mill 
when such thrilling 
events were taking 
place yonder in the 
big tent. 

She sat by her 
mother’s side in the 
veranda, after a 
delightful romp with 
Bobby, the fox- 
terrier. The even- 
ing was gratefully 
cool after the torrid 
heat, and Mrs. Bryan 
soon enlisted the 
child’s wandering 
thoughts by telling 
her the tale of the 
Eleven Swans. The 
woman was calmer now. Happily, she did 
not understand the momentous issues depend- 
ing upon the operation which detained her 
husband so late at the mill. He had not 
dared to tell her when they parted. 

At last a bell tolled, with clear, emphatic 
clang. In these Western towns the citizens 
have revived the curfew. All children under 
sixteen must promptly leave the streets, or 
come under the notice of the marshal, the 
local policeman. 

“Good gracious !” cried Mrs. Bryan, “it is 
high time that good little girls were in bed.” 

Maggie said her prayers and curled up in 
angelic repose, whilst Bobby disposed him- 
self in an arm-chair at the foot of the bed. 
Soon afterwards her mother retired. She 
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“ MAGGIE WONDERED WHY HER MOTHER SNATCHED HER UP 
AND KISSED HER.” 


was exhausted in body and mind. The 
present was so dreary, the future so ominous, 
that she was not only tired, but depressed. 

In the Bryans’ house they had no dread of 
marauders. The wire netting that alone 
blocked doors and windows was deemed 
sufficient protection, for the cluster of houses 
in Gulch City could easily be watched by one 
man, and the Mexican thieves who dwelt in 
a village two miles away knew that the town 
marshal carried a 
revolver of large 
calibre. 

The circus ended ; 
the last buck-board 
rolled away over the 
dust - laden tracks ; 
even the terrible 
sea-cow slept in 
peace, as the cara- 
van did not travel to 
the next town until 
the following day. 

A resplendent 
moon slowlyclimbed 
over the distant 
mountains, and Col- 
orado became _in- 
deed a silver State. 
Steadily the Queen 
of Night rose and 
circled until her 
glorious radiance 
flooded Maggie’s 
room and clothed 
the child in gar- 
ments of a hue that 
cannot be painted. 
It was a time for 
elves and gnomes to 
disport, so what 
more natural than 
that the sea-cow should step down from the 
picture and pay a visit to the little one ? 

The monster was in frivolous mood. It 
gambolled so merrily that Maggie laughed 
and awoke, whereupon Bobby opened a 
sleepy eye. The child sat up in bed and 
looked at the moon. What a beautiful lamp 
it made, to be sure! Its light seemed to 
quicken her faculties. Fanciful visions 
chased each other through her excited brain. 
Was daddy home yet? No. A quiet peep 
into her mother’s room decided this im- 
portant question. What a pity that he 
should miss the one chance of his life! 
To-morrow the sea-cow would vanish utterly 
in the Somewhere behind the hills. 

Then the man in the moon whispered a 
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plan, accompanying it with a plain wink. 
Daddy must soon leave the mill. He would 
pass close to the tent, and for ten cents the 
man would certainly give him one peep. If 
daddy only knew! It was not far to the 
mill. She had often gone there with him 
when it was not much lighter than now. 

But what would mammie say? Well, she 
was asleep, and it could not be wrong to go 
to her father. Besides, Bobby would come 
with her, and Bobby could fight any nasty 
dog in Gulch City. Indeed, Bobby's peculiar 
readiness in this respect was a matter of 
common talk and some complaint. The 
reasoning was flawless. Maggie could fasten 
her own slippers. As for clothes, even, her 
night-dress was too warm. 

Bobby surveyed the ensuing preparations 
with manifest astonishment. He hopped 
out of his chair and stretched himself, yawn- 
ing loudly the while. A cat mewed in a 
neighbouring garden and the yawn ended 
promptly, whilst a ridge of hair rose on his 
back. Oh, very well, Bobby! You must 
be tied! And tied he was, with a handker- 
chief slipped through his collar. Then 
Maggie, holding the dog with one hand and 
tightly grasping the two five-cent pieces in 
the other, walked downstairs, unfastened the 


front-door screen, and passed out into the 
street. 

How quiet it was! 
the town like this 


She had never seen 


before. She was 
in no sense fright- 
ened; timidly 
elated rather, joy- 
ous in the know- 
ledge that daddy 
would be so sur- 
prised and pleased. 
The child and 
the dog sped 
unseen past the 
saloon and across 
the railway line. 
As it happened, 
the town marshal 
had extended his 
patrol to the 
bridge. The mere 
existence of a bag 
of money in the 
circus made it 
essential to keep 
a watchful eye on 
those Greasers. 
Soon the pair 
were mounting the 
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uneven path that led to the mill through a 
small ravine. There were rocks here, and 
bushes. Three hundred yards up the hillside 
stood the gaunt building where Mr. Bryan 
was at work, engaged in his laboratory at that 
very moment in the last task of all which 
should determine success or failure. 

Maggie, almost breathless now, drew nearer. 
The dog strained at the handkerchief, for 
there were field-mice abroad. Suddenly he 
stood still and growled —none of your ordinary 
cat-yelps, but the snarl of genuine suspicion. 

One of two men, crouching behind a rock, 
whispered : “ What the deuce is this ?” 

The other muttered a single word, a word 
so absurdly inapplicable to the apparition 
that it need not be mentioned. 

Bobby tore himself free and jumped 
forward with all the splendid valour of his 
race. The men involuntarily started up. 
Maggie, much relieved at seeing them—for 
children in the West have no terror of men 
—cried, shrilly :— 

“ Down, Bobby, down ! 
dog you are!” 

Thus admonished, the dog retreated some- 
what, still facing the strangers and breathing 
defiance. 

“I’m sorry if you're frightened,” she 
added, apologetically, for Maggie had nice 
manners. 

Frightened! The idea would tickle a 


What a naughty 
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mummy. The men advanced. They could 
not help themselves. Nothing so strange as 
this fairy child, with the moon shining full 
upon her wondrous tresses and white robe, 
had ever before been witnessed by them in 
Colorado at one o’clock in the morning. 

Clearly some explanation was needed, and 
Maggie gave it. 

“T’m going to daddy,” she said. 

“ You don’t say!” exclaimed Perry. 

Sam was silent. His vocabulary could not 
deal with such situations. 

Maggie looked at them. Their faces were 
unfamiliar, as well they might be. Both 
men had darkened their eyebrows and given 
themselves moustaches with coal-dust. Their 
features reminded her of the circus acrobats. 

“Daddy hasn’t seen the sea-cow,” she 
went on, “so Bobby and me have come 
to tell him about it. Do you b’long to the 
circus ?” 

“ We were fixin’ up another sort of circus,” 
said Frank, lamely. 

Then Sam found his voice. 

“Who's yer daddy?” he inquired, and 
the gentleness in his tone surprised even 
himself. 

“I’m Mr. Bryan’s little girl,” replied 
the child. “And this is our dog, Bobby. 
Daddy is working late at the mill. And 
mammie cried ’cause we was poor, so I’m 
bringing daddy ten cents, and p’raps the 
man will show him the sea-cow. And please 
can I see your circus ?” 

As evidence of good faith she held out her 
chubby hand. The two men could see the 
bits of nickel in her palm. 

Sam looked at the moon and silently con- 
signed his eyes to perdition. 

But Perry remembered another mother 
who cried, not because she was poor, but 
for other reasons. He spoke, merely in 
order to say something, though the words 
were metallic :— 

“So you are Mr. Bryan’s little girl, the 
man who is workin’ at the mill there ?” 

“Yes ; and please I’m going now. Good- 
night.” 

They puzzled her. The other man was so 
silent and queer. She did not repeat her 
request about the circus, but recaptured 
Bobby and resumed her interrupted journey, 
leaving the pair of would-be road agents 
motionless and amazed. Not a United 
States marshal in the land could have held 
them up more effectually. What their next 
move would have been no man can tell, 
they themselves least of all, had not a tiny 
white figure higher up the ravine stumbled 
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and fallen, whilst a child’s cry of distress 
came through the silent air. 

“Heavens!” said Frank, and he ran 
forward. 

Sam, hesitating an instant, followed. This 
time, oddly enough, Bobby was not resentful 
of their presence. 

Poor Maggie was crying pitifully when 
Perry picked her up. 

“Are you hurt, my dear?” he said. 

“No, but I’ve lost my ten cents. And 
now daddy can’t see the sea-cow.” 

Oh, dear, what trouble! She struggled 
out of his hands to resume her search, 
Then the compact ended. Frank Perry 
lifted her in his arms and soothed her:— 

“Never mind, you little angel. I will 
carry you to your daddy an’ tell him all about 
it. We will find the nickels in the mornin’.” 

“Here! Wot the——” growled Sam. 

Perry turned. “There will be two of us, 
Sam,” he said, quietly. 

But Sam’s answer was almost majestic. 
“T didn’t mean that,” he muttered. “Better 
let the kid go alone.” 

Frank shook his head and walked on. 
Again Sam followed. The child placed a 
trusting arm round Perry’s neck. He tried 
to wipe the coal-dust from his eyebrows and 
lip. 

“Why are you doing that ?” she asked. 

“T guess it’s a warm night, dearie. Don’t 
you feel hot, Sam ?” 

“ Bless’d if I know.” 
said “ bless’d.” 


And, mark you, he 


Mr. Bryan’s hands shook slightly when he 
took the ingots from the crucibles and placed 
them in the scale. By unheard-of exertion 
he had crushed one hundred tons of three- 
ounce ore in his ramshackle mill. Now, the 
price for treating ore is fixed by its value. If 
the method he had evolved, after infinite 
labour and much practical experience, did 
not show a higher percentage of extraction 
than that obtained by the big reduction 
works in the district he was a ruined man, 
for he could never hope to build up a 
business against their competition. The 
local percentage was eighty-five, as a good 
average. How much would his ingots weigh ? 

His face was white and set as he adjusted 
the weights. It was a trying moment, one 
of the few great ordeals of a man’s life. 

Two hundred and eighty-five ounces! 
Better by one hundred and twenty pounds 
than the best record of any mill in Colorado ! 

He mechanically tested the scales again to 
make sure that there was no mistake. Then 
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he bowed his head in humble thankfulness. 
He knew what his achievement signified, 
how Gulch City would burn with the news 
on reading the bank’s certificate, and backers 
would come with ample capital to equip a 
magnificent plant for this new treatment. 
But those two loved ones in the cottage by 
the river! How the careworn look would 
vanish from the older Maggie’s eyes! Their 
child might be a great heiress. 

Well, God was good. This hour was worth 
living for. 

A tapping and scratching at the locked 
door of the laboratory startled him. He was 
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“ Maggie,” cried her astounded father, 
“how on earth did you get here ?” 

“TI guess she’s dead stuck on you seein’ 
the circus,” said Perry, coolly. “We met her 
in the gulch an’ took the liberty of bringin’ 
her along because the little maid fell on the 
rocks.” 

“ And I’ve lost my ten cents, which would 
have shown you the sea-cow,” whimpered 
Maggie, for this great grief was still fresh 
upon her. 

In a few eager words she repeated her tale. 
Meanwhile Bryan, with a deadly fear in his 
breast, was noting certain disquieting details 

in the appearance of his un- 
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known visitors. 

In the lamp-light they 
looked unpleasantly like the 
typical scoundrels described 
so frequently by the Ameri- 
can Press. Sam had not 
even troubled to remove his 
coal-dust moustaches. His 
sinister aspect was awe-inspir- 
ing, and Perry did not look 
much better. 

They were both gaping at 
the ingots. Great heavens! 
Did they intend to rob him, 
thereby adding disgrace to 
ruin? For out of the pro- 
ceeds of the gold he had to 
pay for the ore, meet some 
heavy charges for railway 
freight, and other items. His 
brow might well grow clammy 
and his face become ashen. 

“Daddy,” said the child, 
instantly noting the change 
in his expression, “am I a 
naughty girl ?” 

He took her in his arms 
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quite alone in the works. His men had left 
him early in the evening. Being an English- 
man, he had never adopted the habit of 
carrying a revolver. Especially in Gulch City 
he did not think such a thing necessary. 

“ Daddy,” cried a well-known voice “ I’ve 
come.” 

He ran to the door and opened it. 
rushed in and barked a loud greeting. 
liked these nocturnal adventures. 

“Tt’s me and Bobby and two gentlemans,” 
explained the child as Perry lowered her from 
his arms so that her head should not strike 
the lintel. 


Bobby 
He 


and kissed her passionately. 

“No, my darling,” he mur- 
mured. “I do not under- 
stand matters yet, but you have done nothing 
wrong.” 

“P’raps she has done some things right, 
mister,” said Frank. Then he nodded 
towards the ingots. “Good extraction?” he 
asked. 

“ Ninety-five per cent.” 

“Gee whiz!” said Sam. 

“ That's first-rate,” said Perry. 

“Yes. If I get these ingots safely to the 
bank to-morrow I am a made man.” Bryan’s 
tone was subdued, but his lips quivered. 

“Well, now,” went on Perry, “it ain’t 
’xactly my business, Mr. Bryan ; but don’t it 
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strike you as tarnation foolishness to cart 
about stuff like that—you wouldn’t leave it 
here, sure—at this hour, over a lonely road, 
an’ not a soul to help if you was held up ?” 

* An’ Greasers around!” put in Sam, 
severely. 

“Yes,” admitted Bryan. “I never thought 
of it. I was so wrapped up in my work.” 

“TDon’t do it no more, if you take my 
advice,” said Perry, firmly. “ If you’re about 
through we'll see you home. ‘Then you'll 
run no more risk.” 

“We're heeled,” said Sam, tapping his hip 
pocket. 
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Maggie’s absence. The town marshal was 
so gratified by the harmless explanation of 
an unparalleled episode in Gulch City that 
he took little notice of Perry and Sam, nor 
did they court his scrutiny. 

The procession re-formed, with Bobby in 
the van. Thus they all reached the house. 
The two strangers were at once invited to 
remain for supper or breakfast, but Sam 
made an unheard-of stipulation. He wanted 
to wash first. 

Mrs. Bryan, too fluttered to properly appre- 
ciate her husband’s success, hurried Maggie 

off to bed, with 





Frank shot an 
angry glance at 
him. Mr. Bryan 
placed Maggie 
on the table un- 
til he had packed 
the ingots into 
small bag. 

Then he lifted 
her to his left 
shoulder and 
took the bag in 
his right hand. 
He was com- 
pletely in - the 
power of these 
two men if they 
meant mischief, 
so he made the 








business. 

“Would you 
mind extinguish- 
ing the lamp and 
locking the 
door?” he said. 

“You've got 
too much to 
carry,” exclaimed 
Perry. “Give 
me the little 
girl.” 

Bryan smiled 
wistfully. “She 
is dearer to me than the gold,” he answered. 
“Take the bag.” 

He was so agitated that he did not see 
how the other man blushed beneath the dirt 
and sun-tan. In such wise they passed down 
the gulch into the town, and met a frenzied 
woman flying towards them, pursued by an 
excited policeman. 

Somehow Mrs. Bryan had discovered 
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“WOULD YOU MIND EXTINGUISHING THE LAMP AND LOCKING THE 
poor?’ HE SAID.” 


Bobby in attend- 
ance, and Perry 
seized the oppor- 
tunity. 

“ Say,” he ex- 
plained, con- 
fidentially. “Me 
an’ my pard are 
hard up. Kin 
you give us a job 
in your works ? 
You'll want more 
hands now.” 

“Most cer- 
tainly. Come, 
both of you, to- 
morrow.” 

/ “Well, now, 
WY y4 4 that’s real good 

/ of you,” said 
Frank. 

* But tell me,” 
went on Mr. 
Bryan, after a 
pause. “ How 
was it that you 
fell in with my 
little girl ? I must 
confess, to my 
shame, that I was 
greatly startled 
when I first saw 
you—and your 
friend.” 

*¢ Tt’s a long story, Mr. Bryan, an’ it’s hard 
to say what might hev happened. But the 
Lord sent that little maid to your mill 
to-night, an’ she kinder fascinated my pard 
an’ me with her fairy-tale of a circus.” 

“ An’ a sea-cow!” put in Sam, polishing 
his face with a roller towel in the kitchen. 
“By Gosh! she axed if we was frightened. 
I never did!” 












































Off the Track in London. 


By GEorGE R. SIMs. 


IV.—* DOWN TOWN” 
OWN TOWN ” is the name 

given by the inhabitants to a 

district which, in his novel 

“The Captain’s Room,” Sir 

Walter Besant declared was 

as much forgotten and as 

little known as any of the dead cities of the 

Zuyder Zee. 

It is a fine spring morning as I and my 
co'league come up from the depths of the 
earth and find ourselves in Deptford Lower 
Road. We might have left the train at 
Rotherhithe Station, which was once the 
mouth of the Thames Tunnel, but we should 
have missed the strange highway that leads 
from the outer world to the inner and hidden 
away world which is so far off the track that 
the regular inhabitants know little of any 
other portion of London. They have lived 
there—the same families—for generations, 
intermarried, and seen little change around 
them save that bit by bit the river, which is 
opposite their front doors, has been hidden 
from their view by the walls of dock and 
wharf. 

Starting from Deptford Lower Road, 
through a busy thoroughfare of which the 
distinguishing note is a small forest of blue 
shirts swinging in the breeze from long poles 
outside the clothiers’ shops, we turn off 
towards the Thames and make our way by 
gardens whose green glory, has vanished and 
vast yards piled high with timber, till sud- 
denly we come to a bridge that spans a 
portion of the Surrey Commercial Docks. 

Stepping aside for a moment on to the 
little quay, we catch the fresh breezes blowing 
in from the broad, sparkling river. We see 
the tugs going and coming, and get the first 
full whiff of rope and tar—that healthy 
odour of ship and sea that is always sweet in 
the nostrils of the true-born Englishman. 

One tug hasa big white board against its 
funnel, and on it is an inscription which is 
puzzling to the landsman. According to the 
notice - board this tug is a “Post Office 
Savings Bank and Money Order Office.” 

Curious to know how this latest develop- 
ment of the postal system is worked, I make 
inquiries, and find that the board is treasure- 
trove. It has been picked up floating in the 
river, and the captain of the tug has put it 
up against his funnel for purely ornamental 
purposes, 
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Soon after leaving the bridge across the 
docks we enter a long, narrow, winding way, 
which is practically a fence of high palings, 
with here and there a quaint dwelling-house 
or an old inn on one side of the strange 
thoroughfare, and at intervals a break in the 
fence leading to the water’s edge and labelled 
“ Right of Way.” For the next mile or two 
as we make our way “ Down Town” we shall 
find this notice again and again. 

There is not much “ way” in some of the 
labelled places. Many of them have gates 
closed and apparently locked, but it is im- 
portant to the inhabitants that some of the 
ancient accesses to the riveg should be pre- 
served. The first necessity of a population 
which gets its living mainly by the river is 
that they should be able to get to it. We 
shall appreciate the importance of these rights 
of way more fully when we know that there 
are frequently times when Rotherhithe proper 
is cut off from the rest of the world for ten 
or fifteen minutes. When the bridges are 
up at both ends of Rotherhithe Street the 
inhabitants are practically prisoners 

“Ships that Pass in the Night” is a 
romance we have all delighted in. “Ships 
that pass in the day” are realities that the 
natives of Rotherhithe occasionally regard 
with mixed feelings. 

You come into Rotherhithe suddenly, after 
winding in and out between the long line of 
high palings, over a footway which is earth 
and gravel and tar and broken shells. You 
don’t meet many people on your road. 
Occasionally you come upon a couple of 
children, a boy and a girl, ragged and muddy 
and ill-sshod. They have sacks dirtier than 
themselves over their shoulders. The sacks 
are full of wood, perhaps pieces of coal— 
anything and everything that the little ones 
have been able to lay their hands upon in 
the way of waterside pickings. 

You think you are going to walk along 
this country roadway between high palings 
for ever, when suddenly you emerge into 
freedom. The palings have vanished—a 
step or two and you are in Rotherhithe 
Street, the most extraordinary street in the 
whole of London. 

It is a long, narrow, dirty thoroughfare, yet 
from one end to the other it is full of the 
romance of land and sea. As the Old World 
note is dominant on one side of it, so is the 























New World note on the other. We are in old 
* Redriff,” whence Lemuel Gulliver started on 
his travels, and presently we shall find that 
the boats of the watermen who still ply for 
hire from this “haven” have “ Redriff” 
painted on them as their “port of origin.” 
I believe that in all the watermen’s licenses 
Rotherhithe is still described by its ancient 
name. 

Rotherhithe Street follows the bend of the 
river for three and a half miles. On the 
landward side are quaint, old-world houses, 
ancient inns, shops, and dilapidated little 
dwelling-places, with ships and “ things of the 
sea” in the sitting-room windows. There 
are public-houses 
with strange signs 
above them, and 
there are public- 
houses. which 
have taken down 
their signs and 
closed their doors 
and are empty 
and desolate. 

We shall pass 
to the back of 
Rotherhithe 
Street before we 
get on tothe track 
again, and then 
all the modern 
meanness will 
vanish and we 
shall see the 
romance of a day 
that has passed. 
But back and 
front one thing 
will strike us with 
astonishment. 
While in both the 
scene will be 
dominated by the 
shipping, we shall not see the river. That 
is wharfed and docked and warehoused from 
view. But everywhere we shall see the 
ships. 

Over the roofs of the houses we shall see 
the masts of the great vessels that pass. 
Across a narrow street here and there the 
bowsprit of a big ship will project. In some 
instances it will stretch so far across the 
roadway that the people in the houses 
Opposite could. swing themselves from their 
second-floor windows on to the bows. 

The houses in Rotherhithe Street run from 
No. 1 to No. 684, and there is not one of 
them before which, if you give reins to 





A SCENE IN ROTHERHITHE STREET. 
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your imagination, you cannot linger and be 
interested. 

But I have brought my colleague to take 
sketches, and we must wander “ Down Town” 
in Rotherhithe with some method in our 
meandering. 

Soon after entering the street, which, if 
you are tired, will seem interminable, you 
find the foreign note. You have passed a 
Norwegian church, “The Kirko,” on your 
way. You have seen a foreign-looking build- 
ing, with a legend upon it in a foreign lan- 
guage, and directly you come to the street 
you find a foreign sailors’ lodging-house, a 
quiet seamen’s reading-room and rest, and 
you see Scandi- 
navianand Dutch 
names over many 
of the little shops. 
But you do not 
see so many 
foreign sailors 
now. They came 
and made a 
colony in Rother- 
hithe in the days 
of the sailing- 
ships. Now when 
the foreign sailors 
come they go 
farther afield. 
They do not cling 
to the old spot 
like the natives. 
But now and 
again you may 
see the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed 
Scandinavians 
loitering in the 
street. In the 
little public- 
houses they know 
them well, and 
they can anticipate their orders at the bar. 
The Scandinavian refreshing in Rotherhithe 
enters the house quietly and calls for two 
drinks—a glass of neat whisky and a glass of 
beer. He swallows the whisky, washes it 
down with the beer, nods to the landlord, 
and goes out. 

A little way down the street you come to a 
row of neat-looking houses. ‘The end house 
goes round the corner and has old-fashioned 
bow windows and a pretty garden, with a vine 
growing against the back wall. This is the 
house and the garden that Besant dealt with 
so picturesquely in ‘“ The Captain’s Room.” 
Right opposite to it is a big brick building 
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of the barrack order behind a high protecting 
wall. On the wide wooden gates that lead 
to this building we read “The M.A.B. 
Wharf,” and we wonder what the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board can want with a 
wharf in Rotherhithe Street. 

Presently we hear a shrill whistle. We 
look up the street and see an ambulance 
carriage ; the driver has a whistle in his 
mouth. 

The signal is answered, the gates of the 
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and there survey the scene of embarkation, 
the long covered way to the pier, the red 
lamps, and the Red Cross steamer. Then my 
colleague, securing the services of a boatman, 
is rowed out into the river and makes the 
accompanying sketch of the pier of sad 
significance. 

A little way farther along Rotherhithe 
Street is a nunnery, and in the garden at the 
back is a chapel. Fair gardens most of the 
mean-looking little houses had in the old 

days, and many of 
—______-- them still remain, 
though sadly deteri- 











orated. In one 
| garden there © still 
grows a great mul- 
berry tree, and each 
season it yields gal- 
lons of glorious 
fruit. 

Let us turn down 
a passage and see 
what Rotherhithe 
Street looks like 
from the back. 

The change is 
remarkable. There 
are big gardens with 
the remains of rural 
picturesqueness. 
There are boys 
aperch in trees that 








once were green and 
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M.A.B. wharf fly open, the ambulance 
drives in, and the gates close instantly 
behind it. 

A smallpox patient has been driven to the 
building on the wharf. The patient may not 
be kept there long. From the wharf stretches 
a long pier, at the pierhead is a steamer with 
a large red cross upon its paddle-box. This 
vessel is lying with steam up, ready directly 
the patient has been placed on board to make 
its way down the river, and transfer its stricken 
passenger to the hospital ship lying in Long 
Reach, Dartford. 

The smallpox wharf is vigilantly guarded. 
No curious stranger, be he author or artist, 
can pass those gates, and the rule is a wise 
one, and necessary for the public safety. 
But the scene is a strange one, and so much 
off the track that we feel we cannot let those 
swinging gates hide everything from us. 

So, by the courtesy of the management, 
we get through a wharf on Cuckold’s Point, 





- ' shady, there are 
ancient boats cut 
in half and stood 

on end as summer - houses. 

Time and neglect have destroyed the 
gardens, but not the quaint outline of the 
buildings. The sketch taken from St. Paul’s 
Churchyard—a playground for the little Red- 
riffians—shows the picturesque note in the 
architecture. And high above the roofs 
tower the sails of a three-master. 

Rotherhithe has its orchard still, but the 
word no longer implies fruit. Yet not so 
long ago the rhubarb gardens of Rotherhithe 
were famous and flowers grew in abundance. 
Even now it is but a step from the wharf 
and the warehouse, the loading and unload- 
ing of waggons, and the dock labourers loung- 
ing against the long, blank wall to the green 
spaces and rustic houses hidden away behind 
the long, never-ending street. In Adam's 
Gardens, which is reached through a dingy 
street and a narrow entry, you come upon a 
broad courtyard with houses absolutely Dutch 
in their spruceness and cleanliness. Here 
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the gardens are spick and span, the curtains 
are white, and the windows glisten. 

So rural is this little white patch in the 
heart of black by-ways that you are not 
surprised when you come upon a pair of 
lovers who might have stepped out of a 
picture of pastoral romance. A handsome 
Spanish-looking girl lingers by the garden- 
gate, over which her sailor lover leans in the 
sunshine. 

We are close enough to 
sketch them as they stand. 
We are not quite close 
enough to hear what they 
are saying. But that the 
old sweet story is being told 
again that sunny afternoon 
in Rotherhithe no one who 
looks at the picture will 
have a shadow of a doubt. 

That is tender romance. 
A few steps farther on and 
we come once more upon 
grim reality. 

A group of dock and 
wharf hands are lounging 
in the midday sunshine 
near a wharf where they 
are not wanted. .They are 
hoping that presently some 
of them may be called in 
and taken on, but many of 
them have been hoping for 
a long time. The docker 
who is taking his dinner- 
hour out in a pipe anda 
lounge can be recognised 
ina moment. So can the 
docker who is _ leaning 
against the wall with his 
hands in his pockets 
because he has nothing 
else to do. 

The principal employment of many of 
these men is waiting, like Micawber, for 
something to turn up. They are young and 
middle-aged and old. Some are so old that 
you wonder what sort of dock work they will 
be able to do if they get taken on. Others 
are so young and sturdy that you wonder 
how they can have composed their features 
to the dull, listless stare at nothing which is 
common to their calling when trade is slack. 

In strong contrast to the lounging out-of- 
works are the bronzed seafaring men and 
smart dock officials who come by at a brisk 
swing, healthy, hearty, and full of the import- 
ance of being alive. 

Most of the ship folk carry the sea in 
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their faces and in their rig. They walk the 
muddy pavement of the narrow street as 
they would walk the deck, and their eyes 
look keenly ahead under their shaggy 
eyebrows. 

A group of wharf hands are taking their 
dinner-hour in a little open space turned into 
a playground for children and provided with 
seats. With pipe in mouth they are looking 
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at nothing in particular, after the manner of 
their kind. 

They are not conversational, these water- 
side workers, as a rule, in their spare time. 
To talk is to use one’s breath, and the wharf 
hand does not want to waste any during his 
period of rest. 

Right opposite them is a magnificent old 
mansion that suggests the riverside residence 
of a nobleman of the old days. It is a 
mansion that might have a love-story—a 
tragedy—even a political plot and a behead 
ing on Tower Hill—connected with it. I 
should not have been surprised to learn that 
it had a secret chamber and a ghost. 

It is the only big house in Rotherhithe 
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Street, and its gates are of wrought iron and 
of magnificent workmanship. But it has no 
historical romance about it. It was built 
some time in the eighteenth century by a rich 
merchant who owned a wharf hard by and 
wanted to live near his business. It has a 
courtyard and handsome broad stone steps 
and fine stonework, but it has no stories to 
tell. Yes, it has perhaps one—the story of 
the days when the wealthy merchant lived in 
his business and for his business, and was 
not ashamed of Rotherhithe Street as his 
private address. 

It is a magnificent house, and I have no 
doubt the merchant and his good wife enter- 
tained sumptuously. But the company could 
not have come from the West. To get from 
the West to that end of Rotherhithe Street is 
a journey, even in these days of train and 
tram. Probably the company came by water. 
That does not strike you as you look at the 
house, because the water on the edge of which 
the street stands is the one thing you never see 

until you come to one of the dock bridges. 

Then you have a good view of it if the 
bridge is up, and for some ten minutes or so 
you appreciate the fact that Rotherhithe is 
an island, and you understand what Besant 
meant when he wrote: “The natives of 
Rotherhithe are by their natural position, 


aided by the artificial help of science, entirely 
surrounded and cut off from the outer world. 
They know about as little of London as a 
Highlander or a Cornish fisherman, and as 
they know not its pleasures they are not 


tempted to seek them. ‘Their occupation 
keeps them for the most part close to their 
own homes.” 

As it is with the grown people so it is with 
the young. The lads of the village have 
games, but they have their football matches 
on a space which looks like a refuse ground. 
It is bounded on one side by a timber wharf 
and on the other by a row of little houses, 
and there is a dead wall at the back. 

We stop and watch a football match in 
progress. Sturdy, well-built lads are the 
players, and they play remarkably well, seeing 
that the goal is only marked with a couple 
of bricks, that a portion of the ground is up- 
hill, and that every now and then the ball 
goes over the wall. This has to be scaled 
by a youth who is not only athletic and agile, 
but willing to risk the watchman on the other 
side, who has strict orders with regard to 
trespassers. 

The teams are entirely local, and there is 
no “hired talent.” Here, as everywhere else 
in the neighbourhood, the masts of a ship 
force themselves into the picture. 














Long and narrow, shut in and shut away 
though this winding street of Rotherhithe 
that seems to go on for ever is, you are 
reminded at every turn and twist of it that 
you are at the gate of the world. 

Canute made Rotherhithe. It was his 
Suez Canal. It was here that he made his 
waterway that enabled him to sail his ships 
from the lower to the upper Thames and 
avoid London Bridge, which was fortified. 

You think of the foreign enterprise that 
built the boats that 
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thousand men. Now it is a wharf for land- 
ing foreign glass, and its daily work is done 
by six men and a travelling crane. 

But we are not commercial travellers. We 
are only in search of the quaint and the 
picturesque that lie off the beaten track. 
We have spent a memorable day “ Down 
Town” in Rotherhithe, for we have seen a 
land that is unique in its character, a people 
who in spite of modern improvements— 
the East London Railway and the Tower 





brought a foreign 
ruler to London as : 
you look into a a 
little boat-builder’s — [if 
yard in the street 
and find half-a- 
dozen surf boats in 
course of construc- 
tion for the West [Lb 
Coast of Africa. , 

Some of the Sea 
King’s descendants 
have travelled far in 
the centuries and 
have discovered 
and conquered 
lands more wonder- 
ful even than those 
the immortal Gul- 
liver sailed from 
Rotherhithe to in- 
vent. 

But the longest 
street in London 
does not strike the 
note of world con- 
quest as one wan- 
ders through it to- 
day. To the poet, 
the dreamer, the 
artist it is filled 
with the atmo- 
sphere of a storied past. ‘To the com- 
mercial man it speaks also of the 
past, but in a different way. 

The vast docks, which cover half the 
parish, are a great commercial enterprise, and 
here the note of energy and commercial 
conquest is strong, but by the waterside there 
is a change that the natives not only see with 
their eyes, but feel in their pockets. 

In the drift of things many of the old 
industries have died, and wharf after wharf is 
lying idle. The silence and desolation of 
some of them are in startling contrast to the 
noise and bustle of fifteen years ago. There 
is one dry dock which used to employ a 
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Bridge—are still a community by them- 
selves. 

So much are they this that everybody 
knows everybody else’s business. ll the 
little family secrets spread with lightning 
rapidity. “The Marconi system is not in it 
here,” says a friend of mine who was born 
in Rotherhithe Street and has lived there 
all his life. ‘You have only to tell some- 
body something at one end of the street and 
Say it is a secret, and it is known at the other 
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moored and at 
anchor is' borne 
in upon you con- 
tinuously. 

It has lain at 
anchor and been 
moored so long 
that it has ac- 
quired a_ restful- 
ness that has 
something of Rip 
Van Winkle about 
it. There are dis- 
mantled inns over 
which the ivy is 
creeping, there are 
houses boarded up 
in the main street 
that have moss 
and lichen on the 
roof. There are 
little back rooms 
in humble dwel- 
lings where the 
oak carvings are 
hundreds of years 
old. Until re- 
cently there were 
at least a dozen 





before you would 
get there yourself 
if you ran.” 

As you walk 
along the three 
miles and a half of consec atively numbered 
houses another thing brings this feature of life 
in Rotherhithe home to you. - Everybody 
knows everybody else by a Christian name. 
The uniformed dock officials, the one police- 
man we meet in our day’s tramp, the wharf 
clerks, the dock labourers, the grey-haired 
old ladies and the buxom young matrons, the 
baker at his front door, the young artificer 
watering his flower-beds in a court of green 
gardens, all address our friendly guide as 
“ George.” 

From first to last you have the impression 
of isolation. In its earlier days Rotherhithe 
was a sort of little Holland, and Butler’s lines 
on the Netherlands have been quoted as 
suitable to its situation :~— 

A land that lies at anchor and is moored, 

In which they do not live, but go aboard. 
With the docks, the shipping, the masts 
above the houses, and the bowsprits stretch- 
ing across the street the idea of a land 
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.of the Thames Tunnel. 


old carved chim- 
ney-pieces in 
Rotherhithe Street 
which would have 
been worthy a 
place in South Kensington Museum. There 
are not so many now. A year or two ago 
a wandering dealer, prying about for old 
china ornaments, discovered the chimney- 
pieces and bore them away. 

But the street itself remains unaltered in 
its old-world picturesqueness and quaintness. 
If the reader wishes to see this mteresting 
bit of old waterside London for himself, he 
can do so by taking the train to Deptford 
Lower Road from any station on the Under- 
ground. 

He will want a little assistance to help him 
to find Plough Bridge and High Paling 
Land. But once within the palings he can- 
not go wrong. After he has passed through 
Rotherhithe Street he will easily discover 
Rotherhithe Station, which was once the end 
If he dives deep 
into that he will find frequent trains to bear 
him back to the beaten track and the 
twentieth century. , 























y} N these days of my prosperity 
there have not been wanting 
detractors, anxious to rake 
over all the embers of my 
past life, if amongst them they 
may discover some scrap of 
evidence to justify their ill-will. One episode 
in my career, and one only, has hitherto 
been “wropt in myst’ry,” and it is on this 
that my enemies have fastened. Hints have 
been put into circulation that at a certain 
period of my life I was engaged in a scheme 
of imposture, and that nothing but my 
notorious good luck saved me from finding 
myself inside the walls of a prison. In my 
own defence, therefore, I now give publicity 
to an adventure which, for the sake of others, 
I should otherwise have allowed to remain 
unwritten. To the authors of these “ pin- 
pricks” I would say, ‘ Mark how a plain tale 
shall put you down!” 





When a man of forty, not unversed in the 
ways and habits of polite society, takes 
passage from New York to Liverpool in the 
steerage, it is safe to assume that his action 
is dictated by necessity rather than choice. 
Thus, when I took a steerage ticket for 
England by the good ship the City of 
Edinburgh, I was certainly not guided by my 
own wishes in eschewing the saloon deck. I 
am fond of my little comforts, and the six 

Vol. xxviii.—6. 
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months of “ prospecting” which had cleaned 
me out had failed to render me in any degree 
indifferent to them. ‘The future was rosy 
enough, for I made no doubt of floating the 
company which would work my claims if I 
could once find myself in London. In the 
immediate present cash was painfully “short” 
and strict economy essential. 

The steerage accommodation in those 
days, when a liner such as the City of 
Edinburgh took ten days to make the 
passage, was devoid of many of the comforts 
which make it more than tolerable to-day. 

Resignation will generally supply the place 
of luxuries, as I found during the uneventful 
eight days which ensued after we had left 
Sandy Hook. The weather had been rough, 
and I spent most of my time on deck, for 
the sights and sounds below were, to say the 
least, uninviting. Towards dusk on the 
evening of the eighth day I was leaning 
over the rail on the lee side of the vessel. 
My thoughts were occupied with my mining 
claims in California, and my plans for raising 
the large capital necessary to turn them into 
a paying concern. In three days at most we 
should reach Liverpool, and the comparative 
ease of the voyage would have to give place 
to the activity and worry of business. I 
must have become entirely oblivious of my 
surroundings. Even now I am _ uncertain 
what happened—whether the rail gave way 
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beneath me, or whether a sudden lurch of 
the huge vessel pitched me bodily over it. 
Whatever the cause, I was suddenly plunged 
headlong into the sea. The momentum 
carried me below the surface, but I was a 
strong swimmer—thanks to a boyhood spent 
on the coast—and I mechanically struck out 
with my arms. As I rose into the waning 
daylight on the crest of a huge roller I 
caught a momentary glimpse of the ship, her 
hull looming black against the white foam of 
her wake. To my sight she appeared to be 
stationary, while the surging waste of waters 
in which I struggled seemed to slip away 
from her with sickening velocity, bearing me 
with it. As I sank into the trough of the 
sea I lost sight of the vessel, and a feeling 
of utter desertion and desolation came upon 
me. 

Although the waves were running high 
there were very few breakers, so that I had 
no difficulty in keeping on the surface. In 
such a sea it is useless to spend one’s energy 
against the huge force of the billows. I 
knew that my best chance lay in conserving 
my strength by yielding easily to the rise and 
fall of the long Atlantic rollers. But I knew 
also that unless my fall from the ship had 
been noticed by those on board I was 
doomed. The night was coming on rapidly, 
and a boat would have a hard task to find 
a solitary swimmer before the darkness 
should set in. There was only one course 
for me—to keep afloat until the last possible 
moment, and I braced myself to the effort 
with the tenacity inherent in all living things. 
As my clothes became soddened by the 
water I felt the encumbrance of their 
weight. Timing my movements carefully 
between the waves, I contrived to remove 
first my boots and then my other garments, 
until at length I was as bare as I came into 
the world. The emotions which followed, 
the alternations of hope and despair, the 
years of my past life which compressed them- 
selves into moments, the moments that were 
as years, I shall only mention. That I was 
saved this account which I write bears witness, 
but of the manner of my rescue I remember 
nothing except a hoarse shout, as with a 
bubbling and gurgling of waters in my ears I 
sank into unconsciousness. 

When I came to myself the thump, thump 
of the engines told me I was again on board, 
almost before I opened my-eyes. When I 
did so I saw that I was in a cabin of ample 
proportions, decorated in bird’s-eye maple 
with gilt mouldings. From where I lay in 


the bunk I could see that it was the state- 


room of some rich passenger. A dressing- 
bag of yellow leather lay open on the floor, 
disclosing a luxurious array of toilet 
necessaries made in ivory and adorned with 
gold. I noticed that the bag bore on it the 
one initial “ D,” while on the backs of the 
brushes and similar articles the same letter 
appeared. A row of boots, carefully stretched 
on trees, was disposed in a rack on one side 
of the cabin, and several suits of clothes 
arranged on trouser-stretchers and _ coat- 
holders gave evidence that their owner was 
a well-groomed man. I noted these details 
with languid interest as I lay enjoying the 
warmth and comfort of the bunk. I soon 
dozed off again into a light slumber. When 
I awoke a man stood by me holding my 
hand, with a finger on my pulse. He was a 
short, bullet-headed man and wore a pair of 
gold-rimmed spectacles. 

As soon as he saw that I was awake he 
released my hand and began to speak in a 
quick, fussy manner. 

“ Aha! we shall do nicely now, very nicely 
indeed. How are you feeling in yourself, 
my lord? It was touch and go with you, 
touch and go.” 

I thanked him and said I was feeling very 
well. 

“ Good, good,” he said ; “ but you will be 
rather weak, of course. We must give you 
plenty of nourishment ; rest and nourish- 
ment.” 

He pressed a button and a_ steward 
appeared. “The beef-tea and the brandy 
at once, Barber,” he commanded. 

The man returned promptly, and the little 
doctor made me sit up and take the food. 

“The estates will not devolve yet, my 
lord,” he observed, rubbing his hands as I 
drank the beef-tea readily enough. 

I was much puzzled by his remarks. Either 
he was indulging in some mild pleasantry or 
else he laboured under a strange error. 

“ They must have seen me fall overboard ?” 
I said, inquiringly. 

“Oh, yes. The captain saw you him- 
self. He reversed the engines at once and 
a boat was got out. They had hard work to 
find you, all the same. If I may inquire, 
how did you manage to get all your clothes 
off so quickly ?” 

I looked at him in surprise. 

“Tt seemed to me that I had plenty of 
time,” I said. “I must have been several 
hours in the water.” 

“Dear me! No doubt it would seem like 
that to you,” said the little doctor, looking 
intently at my eyes. 




















“Well, I am all right again now, and I 
will just send. to the steerage for a rig-out, 
so that I can give up this cabin to its right- 
ful owner.” 

“The steerage?” he ejaculated. I dis- 
tinctly saw him suppress the shocked look in 
his face as he suddenly made his voice quiet 
and soothing. 

“Yes, yes,” he said ; “ by-and-by will do 
for that. You must get some more sleep 
first.” 

“My name is Wilford Pearce,” I said ; 
“the steward down there will know.” 

“Yes, of course, the steward will know,” 
he agreed, but I could see he was merely 
humouring me. 
I decided that 
the best thing 
I could 
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doctor and 
think the situ- 
ation over 
quietly. I let 
iny head sink 
wearily on the 
pillow and 
feigned to fall 
asleep. I say 
feigned because 
that was my in- 
tention, but, in 
fact, I was not 
yet strong 
enough to make 
any mental ef- 
fort, and I fell 
into a real 
slumber. When 
I again awoke 
the nourish- 
ment I had 
taken had done 
its work. I felt 
that my vigour 
had returned. 
I remembered 
all that had 
happened and determined that matters should 
be set straight at once. I pushed the electric 
button. In less than a minute the steward, 


whom the doctor had called Barber, came in. 
“ Did you ring, my lord ?” he asked. 
“Why do you call me ‘ my lord’?” I de- 

manded ; “you know who I am, I suppose ?” 
“ Yes, my lord ; you are Lord Dimsdale.” 
“Nonsense,” I said ;“ I am a steerage 

passenger and my name is Wilford Pearce.” 
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He made no reply, but coughed in an 
embarrassed way behind his hand. I was 
struck with a sudden idea. 

“How many people fell overboard from 
this ship last night?” I asked him. 

“Only you, my lord.” 

“That is where you are wrong,” I returned; 
“two people fell overboard—Lord Dimsdale, 
who I very much fear is drowned, and myself, 
Wilford Pearce, a steerage passenger. Go 
down into the steerage at once, like a good 
fellow, and you will find that Wilford Pearce 
is missing.” 

“Ves, my 1——; I -mean—I will go and 
inquire.” Suiting the action to the word he 
left the cabin. 
I could see that 
he was entirely 
as unconvinced, 
but I felt sure 
the result of his 
errand would 
undeceive him. 
He did not re- 
turn, however, 
and I received 
another visit 
from the little 
doctor. He 
brought the 
captain with 
him. The lat- 
ter was a fine 
type of the sea- 
salt, buriy of 
figure and 
bronzed of face, 
looking every 
inch of a com- 
mander in his 
smart uniform. 
This was the 
first time I had 
seen him at 
close quarters. 
A humble steer- 
age passenger, 
I knew himonly 
as a potentate 
visible sometimes on the bridge, remote and 
inaccessible. His speech was blunt and 
vigorous, and his manner had none of the 
obsequiousness visible in every gesture of his 
companion. 

“Glad to see you on board again, Lord 
Dimsdale,” said the captain, heartily ; “ you 
have been mighty near to Davy Jones’s 
locker.” 

“Thank you, captain,” I replied ; “I owe 
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it to you and your men that I am not stowed 
away in it. I am very glad to see you, 
because I am not Lord Dimsdale and I 
cannot persuade the doctor here that I am 
only one of your steerage passengers, Wilford 
Pearce by name.” 

The captain stroked his beard. 

“ Aye, aye,” he said, cheerily ; “Dr. Brown 
has told me all about that. Well, whatever 
name you sail under, you haven’t lost the 
number of your mess. You had better stay 
where you are, at all events, and get well as 
soon as you can.” 

I could see that this meddling little doctor 
had poisoned the captain’s mind, and that he, 
too, thought I was demented. I determined 
to appeal to the ship’s doctor, whom I knew 
well. But at the same moment an idea 
occurred to me which seemed a stroke of 
genius, though, as will be seen, it only pushed 
me deeper into the mire. I had reflected 
that a traveller such as Lord Dimsdale would 
have with him a servant, who would see at 
once that I was not his master. 

“Where is my valet?” I asked. 

The two men looked at one another 
significantly. The doctor spoke to the 
captain in a low voice. 

“The memory is not destroyed, you see ; 
merely clouded.” He turned to me. “He 
missed the boat, if you remember, having 
gane back to fetch some luggage which he 
had forgotten.” 

My heart sank within me, and I turned in 
the bunk with a g-oan of despair. 

The captain took the opportunity to slip 
out of the state-room. 

The doctor remained. “ You will like to 
have some solid food now ?” he asked. 

“T am very hungry,” I said, with truth. 
“T feel as if I could eat an ox.” 

“You shall have something sent up at 
once. The first dinner-bell has rung, but, 
of course, you will not appear this evening.” 

I began to suspect he wished to make a 
prisoner of me. The idea annoyed me. 

“Why should I not appear?” I demanded. 
“T am quite recovered.” 

“Of course, if you wish it, my lord—I 
beg pardon—I mean———” 

“TI do wish it,” I said; 
dressed in ten minutes.” 

He seemed rather doubtful, but eventually 
took the hint and retired. 

When I got out of the bunk and stood on 
my feet I found I was weaker than I had 
thought. The cabin swam round me; I was 
fain to sit on the bed and wait until the feel- 
ing had spent itself. 1 soon recovered suffi- 


“T shall be 





ciently to dress. I selected the necessary 
linen from an ample stock which I found 
in a travelling trunk. Lord Dimsdale’s 
swallow-tail fitted me to a nicety, and it was 
evident that I resembled him in figure at 
least. A glance in the mirror before I sallied 
forth satisfied me that my appearance would 
bring no discredit on the peerage. 

When I entered the saloon the diners had 
already taken their places at the long dining- 
table. I was received with great deference 
by the waiters, who ushered me to a seat 
which had been reserved at the right hand of 
the captain. The little doctor occupied the 
seat on my own right. I looked in vain for 
Dr. Churton, who would have recognised me 
at once. By singular ill-luck, too, none of 
the officers who were known to me appeared 
at the table. My immediate companions, as 
if by arrangement, offered only commonplace 
remarks by way of conversation, making no 
reference to the events of the preceding night. 
Although there was a studied avoidance by 
the other passengers of any particular staring 
in my direction, I could not help surprising 
the curious glances of one or two. No doubt 
this foolish Dr. Brown had been talking. We 
had got to the last course when the captain 
rose in his place at the head of the table and 
called out, “Ladies and gentlemen, charge 
your glasses.” 

I obeyed with the rest, having no inkling 
of what was coming. The captain continued, 
in a sonorous voice: “I am sure we all want 
to congratulate one of our shipmates on 
finding this good boat under his feet again. 
This is the first time we have had the 
pleasure of seeing him at table, and when 
I saw him go overboard yesterday I must say 
I did not think there was much chance of 
our ever seeing him where he is now. I 
propose to you the toast of Lord Dimsdale. 
Your health, sir.” 

I remained seated while they rose and 
drank my health in the most friendly and 
enthusiastic manner. I felt sure that I had 
at last found an opportunity to get out of the 
false position in which the stupidity of the 
little doctor had placed me. All eyes were 
directed to me as I rose to reply. I was 
touched by the humane fellow-feeling which 
they had shown in their manner of accepting 
the toast. Words came easily to me. I said: 
“Captain Ross, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
weighed down by a double debt of gratitude 
in responding to the toast of my health, which 
you have drunk in so kind a manner. My 
thanks are due to the gallant fellows who, 
by their promptitude and seamanlike skill, 
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rescued me from a sudden and lonely death. 
The cordiality with which you have welcomed 
back to life a fellow-passenger who is per- 
sonally unknown to you I take to be an 
evidence of that common humanity which 
binds us all together, and I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. I must take this 
opportunity, however, of setting right a 
curious error which has arisen in reference 
to my name and identity. How the mistake 
arose is still a mystery to me. I am not 
Lord Dimsdale, but a steerage passenger 
named Wilford Pearce.” 

This declaration was received in a silence 
of amazement. As I sat down I became 
aware that the doctor was busily signalling 
by signs and facial contortions to the captain. 
The latter arose and spoke again. He tried 
to cover his evident embarrassment by a 
bluff and hearty humour. He said: “I am 
sure we are all very pleased with the words 
that have fallen from Lord—from our guest. 
As for his name, it shall be what he likes. 
We are glad to see him, one and all.” 

There was some slight commotion among 
those around the table, but it soon subsided. 
I could see various wiseacres explaining the 
situation to those who were not so well- 
informed. Pitying glances were cast in my 
direction, and it was easy to see that every- 
one shared the opinion of the captain and 
the doctor that I was the subject of an un- 
accountable delusion. I took the earliest 
Opportunity to escape from the <2loon. I 
obtained a cigar and took refuge on the 


deck, where I puffed away in a state of mind 
not easy to describe. 

Those who have not undergone the experi- 
ence cannot imagine the effect which the 
combined opinion of a community can have 
on a solitary dissenter from accepted con- 
ventions. Inthe realms of philosophy and 
science only the strongest and most original 
minds have had the power to withstand the 
force of orthodoxy. If I had found only 
one person who knew, or who would even 
have believed in, my identity I should have 
had no doubts of my own sanity. But now 
I actually searched in my mind for evidences 
that it was not I who was mistaken. I 
reviewed the whole of my past life up to the 
time of my embarking at New York. ‘The 
picture was too real, too vivid, for doubt. I 
was and always had been Wilford Pearce, 
and it was by some unheard-of chance that 
everyone took me for this Lord Dimsdale. 
I determined to go down to the steerage 
without delay. I should find there people 
who knew me, with whom I had dwelt for 
eight days under my own name. _I had just 
arrived at this determination when I became 
aware of a tall, serious-looking man, whom 
I had seen at the dinner-table. He had 
advanced to within a few yards of me, and 
stood as if in doubt whether to accost me. 
My movement to go decided him. 

“Pardon me if I take the liberty of intro- 
ducing myself,” he said, bowing slightly. 
“ May I give you my card?” 

I took the card and read the name of Sir 
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Frederick Sawyer. I knew him well by 
reputation as one of the leading Harley 
Street consultants for mental cases. I told 
him that his name was familiar to me, and 
that I was glad to make his acquaintance. 

“That makes things easier for me,” he 
replied ; “you will at least listen to what I 
have to say.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” I assured 
him. 

We sat down in two deck-chairs. He 
rested his elbows on the wicker arms and 
brought his hands together with the finger- 
tips lightly touching one another. While he 
was speaking he kept patting them thought- 
fully together. 

“The position is briefly this,” he said. 
“As a student of mental cases I am of 
opinion that you are being treated erroneously, 
even dangerously. It is quite impossible, 
however, for me to interfere with the medical 
officer of the ship; indeed, I fear I am 
infringing professional etiquette in thus 
approaching you on the matter. At the 
same time I cannot see a valuable life thrown 
away under my eyes.” 


position of the medical profession have my 
entire concurrence—I may say that you have 
the thanks of the entire faculty.” 

“T have made no speech at Manchester,” 
I began, hopelessly ; but he interrupted me 
again. 

“Ah! you do not remember that either. 
It is precisely in reference to this lapse of 
memory—quite temporary, I assure you— 
that I wish to speak. Listen to me very 
attentively, please.” 

He had got thoroughly into his _profes- 
sional manner, and I felt the hypnotic 
influence to which most patients succumb 
in the presence of the specialist. 

“You have received a violent shock to 
the nervous system, the result of your fall 
overboard and the subsequent exhaustion. 
On your return to consciousness you develop 
a partial loss of memory affecting specific 
subjects. Thus you declare that your name 
is Pearce, and that you embarked in the 
steerage. You are also at fault in regard to 
the name of Captain Goodman, whom you 
address as Captain Ross. ‘The case is not 
uncommon. In my hands the disorder 





‘VOU HAVE RECEIVED A VIOLENT SHOCK TO THE NERVOUS SYSTEM.” 


“T am afraid I do not quite follow you,” I 
said. “ My life, of course, is a valuable one 
to me— 

He interrupted me with a deprecatory 
gesture. 

“Tt is valuable to more than yourself, 
Lord Dimsdale. 1 do not hesitate to say it 
is valuable to the nation. I read your recent 
speech at Manchester ; your remarks on the 


has nearly always yielded to treatment ; 
but not to the treatment which you are 
receiving. The theory of indulging the 
hallucinations of the patient is obsolete. 
The memory must be restored by im- 
pressing on the brain the real facts, not 
the imaginary ones. In your case I should 
relate these to you and direct you constantly 
to keep them before your mind. As they 
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become familiar the lesion will gradually 
heal.” 

I think it was at this point that the spirit 
of mischief entered into me. 

“T always endeavour to keep an open 
mind on all subjects,” I answered. “If you 
will relate to me the facts which I am sup- 
posed to have forgotten, I will do my best to 
bring them to my recollection.” 

“You will make an admirable patient, one 
to whom I may almost promise a speedy 
cure. Shortly, then, you are Lord Dimsdale, 
the seventh peer. Immediately on com- 
mencing the voyage you suffered severely 
from sea-sickness and kept your cabin. The 
first time you came on deck you had the 
misfortune to fall overboard. You were 
rescued providentially, but in a state of 
insensibility. On recovering, we find your 
memory impaired. You remember falling 
overboard, you speak of your valet, and in 
most respects the action of your brain is 
normal. But there is evidently a lesion. 
To convince you of this, I may tell you that 
inquiries have been made on board. The 
name you assert to be yours does not appear 
on the ship’s passenger-list, nor do the 
steerage people miss one of their number. 
It must be apparent, then, to your own 
logical faculty that you are mistaken.” 

How much longer he would have gone 
on I do not know. At this point I burst 
into a fit of laughter, long and loud. The 
ludicrous side of the situation took sudden 
possession of me. There was something 
hysterical, too, in my mirth. My mind had 
been on the stretch ever since the moment 
when I awoke to find that I was someone 
else in spite of myself. I stood in danger of 
going mad in real earnest. The laughter 
relieved me. I came to a sudden determina- 
tion. If these good people would allow me 
to be no one but Lord Dimsdale I would 
humour them. After all, I was very well off in 
my new character. My quarters were roomy 
and comfortable, and I had all the acces- 
sories ready to my hand. The cuisine of the 
saloon would suit me much better than steer- 
age fare. Instead of being looked upon as 
an unfortunate candidate for the lunatic 
asylum, I should enjoy the respect and dis- 
tinction which belong to an English peer. 
We could not be more than one day’s run 
from Queenstown, according to my reckon- 
ing. Once in England I made no doubt of 
getting matters explained or of slipping away 
quietly. 

The specialist watched me intently until 
my paroxysm subsided. 


“ Pardon me, my dear sir,” I said, as soon 
as I could speak, “but the absurdity of 
supposing myself to be this imaginary Pearce, 
when everyone else knows my name is Dims- 
dale, has taken me quite unawares.” 

“Do not apologize on my account,” said 
the physician ; “it was a crisis, and a most 
important one. You may even find your 
mind quite clear now.” 

“It is perfectly clear,” I replied, “and I 
am infinitely indebted to you for so rapid a 
cure ; I should not wonder if my case con- 
stitutes a record.” 

“Tt is naturally very gratifying to me,” 
said the consultant, making a great effort to 
conceal his self-satisfaction; “but now I 
would venture to suggest an adjournment to 
the smoking-saloon. You will find this night 
air rather chilly.” 

I assented at once and we went down. 
It soon got about that Lord Dimsdale had 
come to himself again. I received con- 
gratulations from the captain and from little 
Dr. Brown, though I could discern that the 
latter would rather have seen me raving mad 
than cured by Sir Frederick. 

Before retiring to my cabin that night I 
nearly threw everything into confusion again 
by asking the physician how soon we were 
expected to sight Queenstown. 

He looked at me sharply. 

“ You mean Sandy Hook, surely ?” he said. 

I took a leap in the dark. 

“Yes, of course I mean Sandy Hook,” I 
answered, calmly. 

“We shall make it in about seven days.” 

Sandy Hook! It was the clue to the 
whole mystery. Before going to my state- 
room I went on deck again to where one of 
the boats was slung. Under pretence of 
lighting a cigar I struck a match. On the 
port-bow of the boat was painted in un- 
mistakable letters, “Ss. City of Glasgow.” 

I went to bed in a state of mind bordering 
on the diabolic. In proportion as the future 
had become complicated the past lay clear 
before me like an open map. The City of 
Edinburgh, Captain Ross, bound for Liver- 
pool, had dropped me overboard. I had 
been picked up by the City of Glasgow, Cap- 
tain Goodman, a twin ship, bound for New 
York. She must have lost Lord Dimsdale 
within a few minutes of my own catastrophe. 
How had he fared? In all human probability 
the waves of the Atlantic rolled over him for 
ever, while I reigned in his stead ! 

The days which followed before our arrival 
at New York were about the most remarkable 
in a life which has been far from uneventful. 
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Nevertheless, I shall make no diary of them 
here. The few men of whom I made friends 
I remember still with pleasure and friendship : 
the match-making mammas who were so good 
as to submit their wares to me, the toadies 
and flatterers who hung about my title, will 
be sufficiently rewarded if this relation by 
good luck should meet their eyes. In fiction 
my adventure would have had a romantic or 
a melodramatic ending. In actual fact the 
conclusion was sufficiently prosaic. The first 
tender had scarcely attached herself to us and 
handed in her papers when the captain re- 
quested my pre- 
sence in his 
cabin. He held 
a telegram in his 
hand. 

“Read that, 
please,” he said, 
handing it to 
me. 
I took it and 
read as fol- 
lows :— 

“Picked up 
by City of Edin- 
burgh. Leave 
things care of 
Company. Ar- 
riving next boat. 
—Dimsdale, 
Queenstown.” 

“So Lord 
Dimsdale was 
saved too,” I re- 
marked. 

“Lord Dims- 
dale!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘Who 
the deuce are 
you, then? An 
impostor ? ” 
“There is no 


need for any ““* READ THAT, PLEASE,’ HE SAID.” 


hard words, 

Captain Goodman,” I replied. “ I am Wilford 
Pearce, a steerage passenger to Liverpool by 
the City of Edinburgh. It appears you 
dropped Lord Dimsdale and picked me up 
in his place. Have the goodness to re- 
member that I declared my name to you and 
Dr. Brown, as well as to the whole saloon, 
on the day of my recovery. Since no one 
would allow me to be Pearce I had perforce 
to become Dimsdale, and I preferred being 
regarded as a sane man to passing for a 
lunatic. That is all. Think it over and tell 


me what else I could have done.” 
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The captain puzzled his brains for a few 
minutes, then his features relaxed and he 
laughed aloud. 

“All I will say, Mr. Pearce, is that you 
have done it very well.” He used a stronger 
expression, which sounds better than it looks. 
“Oh, what a roasting I am going to give 
little Brown—and Sir Frederick, too—and 
the little widow! Why, bless me” (again I 
adapt), “you have sold us all!” 

He continued to chuckle as the various 
incidents of the voyage occurred to him, but 
I came to business with all the diplomacy I 
could command. 

“Don’t you 
think the story 
had better be 
kept quiet, cap- 
tain?” I asked. 

“What, and 
loseall thefun ?” 

“Well, it will 
not be fun for 
Lord Dimsdale ; 
and, when you 
come to think of 
it, there are 
other. people.” 

“By Jove! I 
believe you are 
right ; the Com- 
pany would 
hardly care for 
it to get about. 
But I must roast 
Brown,” he in- 
sisted, chuckling 
anew at the re- 
collection. 

“Certainly, 
roast him as 
much as you 
please; but in 
the meantime I 
should like to 
remark that 
Liverpool is my port, not New York.” 

“You mean——” 

“T mean that I have had to use money 
belonging to Lord Dimsdale. I can pay 
that back out of my winnings on the ship’s 
run, but I shall not have the price of a 
passage left.” 


“Leave that to me,” he said, good- 
naturedly. “ You shall have a passage, Mr. 
Pearce.” 


“ A saloon passage ?” I inquired. 
“Tt shall be a saloon passage,” he said, still 
laughing. And he was as good as his word. 


























NIQUE is the only term which 
can in any way describe the 
iy Gq 41 room at the Haymarket in 

\} which Mr. Cyril Maude trans- 
forms himself from the ordinary 
habit of his life, now into the 
debonair man about town and now into the 
old man, reputable or disreputable, polished 
or battered, typical examples of which may 
be found in Lord Ogleby in “ A Clandestine 
Marriage,” on the one hand, and old Eccles 
in ‘ Caste,” on the other. 

Mr. Maude’s room is made unique by its 
mural decorations, contributed to by many 
artists who have been at various times his 
visitors. Where other people have their 
pictures framed and 
mounted to hang on 
the walls, those of Mr. 
Maude’s room are 
done on the walls 
themselves. and _ren- 
dered the. more not- 
able by reason of the 
fact that they are done 
in grease-paint. 

There may have 
been a time when the 
term “ grease - paint ” 
would have needed a 
word of explanation. 
Nowadays, however, 
when what were at one 
time the Eleusinian 
mysteries of the fairy- 
land kndwnas “behind 
the scenes” are even 
as an open book, all 
the delights of 
which have been read and re-read, there 
is no need to explain that it is the generic 
name for the colours with which actors 
make up their faces for their parts. It 
is a curious medium, made the more interest- 
ing by reason of the fact that something 
similar has been recently brought to the 
notice of the artistic world for use instead of 
the regulation oil-paints, put on with bristle 
brushes. Those who have used grease-paint 
aver that it is even superior to pastel, as the 
colours cannot dust off. 

For the purposes of this article Mr. 
Maude’s room may be divided into six parts, 
in order that the position of the pictures 
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Mr. Cyril Maude's Dressing-Room and its Pictures in 
Grease-Paint. 





A SCHOONER—BY MR. W. W. JACOBS. 


may be the better identified. Or, rather, to 
be more accurate, let us say six parts and an 
annex, the annex being the mirror of the 
wardrobe. On this Mr. W. W. Jacobs, as 
great a favourite in his way with the readers 
of THE STRAND and the reading world at 
large as Mr. Maude is with the playgoer— 
and no greater compliment could be paid 
him—has made a characteristic sketch of a 
schooner. 

It came about this way. Mr. Jacobs went 
one evening to see Mr. Maude, who, it will 
be remembered, created the leading part in 
“Jerry Bundler,” the play Mr. Jacobs and 
Mr. Charles Rock wrote for him. ‘ What is 
your new story going to be?” Mr. Maude 
not unnaturally 
asked. “Oh, about 
a schooner,” replied 
Mr. Jacobs ; “a ship 
rigged like this, you 
know,” and picking up 
a stick of white’ paint 
off the dressing-table 
he made a few quasi- 
hieroglyphs on the 
only available place of 
sufficient size. “Sign 
it,” said Mr. Maude. 
Mr. Jacobs put his 
name to it. “ Now we 
have another picture,” 
said Mr. Maude, and, 
turning to his dresser, 
he added, “ William, 
see that itisnotrubbed 
out.” Unhappily, 
however, some of Mr. 
Maude’s visitors have 
at times brushed against it, and a few of the 
lines are blurred, but that does not make 
any difference in the regard which the actor 
entertains for the sketch. 

On the wall between the wardrobe and 
the door leading from Mr. Maude’s dressing- 
room into his office are four sketches. At 
the top is a man riding a short-tailed, dapple- 
grey horse home from the field and leading 
another of exactly the same type and colour- 
ing. This is the work of Miss M. B. Renton, 
who was at one time a member of the 
Haymarket Company. It need hardly be 
said the design is manifestly founded on the 
famous picture by Rosa Bonheur. The man, 
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HORSES~—BY MISS M. 8. RENTON, 


in a blue shirt and brown trou- 
sers, done with two “lining 
sticks,” has his back turned to 
the spectator, and he is appa- 
rently looking over his shoulder 
to see if his comrades are fol- 
lowing. 

Immediately below it is a Pier- 
rot by Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
Mr. Punch’s second cartoonist, 
who, as Mr. Bernard Gould, is 
so well known to the theatre- 
goer, and was for some time a 
member of the Haymarket Com- 
pany. It was towards the end 
of the run of “The Red Robe,” 
with which Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Maude began 
their extraordinarily suc- 
cessful partnership at the 
Haymarket, and in which 
Mr. Gould played one of 
the leading parts, that Mr. 
Maude asked him to doa 
sketch on his wall. With 
a few skilful touches of 
black and white Mr. Part- 
ridge rapidly brought out 
the suggestion of the face 
with the closely-fitting cap 
over the head. Two dabs 
of vermilion were put on 
and quickly transformed 
into the semblance of lips, 


while a few “twiddles” indicated the white 
tuff, in which the face is partially buried ; a 


A PIERROT. 
BY MR. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


+ 


MR, HOLMAN CLARK—BY HIMSELF. 


background of vermilion 
producing an effect 
which Jan Van Beers 
might not have disdained, 
unfinished though the 
sketch remains after only 
a few minutes’ work. 
Next to it is a sketch 
by Mr. Holman Clark, 
another well-known actor 
at the Haymarket, of 
Mr. Maude as Le Che- 
valier de Valclos in “A 
Marriage of Conveni- 
ence,” the face being 
painted with the familiar 
“No. 3” grease - paint, 
which has also been skil- 
fully used, with the addi- 
tion of a little white and 
red, to indicate the 
marquis’s satin coat. 
Under the Pierrot is 
a remarkably faithful 
likeness of Mr. Clark 
himself as the dumb 
servant he played in 
“Under the Red 
Robe.” Since that 


MR. CYRIL MAUDE IN “A MARRIAGE 
OF CONVENIENCE.” 
BY MR. HOLMAN CLARK. 


time, Mr. Clark 
humorously says, he has 
had only speaking parts. 
The sketch is remark 
able, not only for the 
slight means used to 
produce the effect — a 


few lines of black and white, with here and 
there a touch of flesh-colour paint for the 
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A CLOWN—BY MR. A. G. ONSLOW, 


high lights—but also because it was done 
from memory over a year after the actor had 
ceased playing the part. 

On the little strip of wall between the 
dressing-table and that in which the fireplace 
is set are three pictures. At the top is 
a clown holding out a paper hoop through 
which a black French poodle with a red 
ribbon tied in a bow around its neck is 
about to jump, as it has jumped through 
another hoop which the clown holds behind 
him. It is the work of Mr. A. G. Onslow, 
one .of the junior members of the company 
of the Haymarket Theatre, where he has 
been engaged for the last two years. The 


“THE JEWEL OF ASIA”—lY MISS B. DALLIN, 


most cursory glance at the reproduction of 
his work, which is done with three colours— 
white, black, and red—will testify to the 


young artist’s skill. Indeed, no less an 
authority than Mr. Punch has recognised 
it by accepting all the drawings which Mr. 


Onslow has, so far, sent in. Beneath it is 
a Japanese spaniel appropriately called “ The 
Jewel of Asia,” with a red ribbon round its 
neck and a Japanese umbrella held in the 
right “hand” over its head. It is unfor- 
tunately impossible for a reproduction to 
give any idea of the cleverness with which 
the design on the outside of. the umbrella is 
indicated by a few spots of vermilion on a 
green background, while the lining is made 
by “No. 3.” It is the work of Miss B. 
Dallin, a sister of Miss Darrell, the well-known 
actress, who has recently made so great a 
success on the musical comedy stage. Miss 
Dallin is also responsible for the bulldog 
which, with scarlet coat and black busby, 
represents a British Grenadier, who is the 
pride of the Army. Between the two dogs, 


A BRITISH GRENADIER—BY MISS B. DALLIN. 


so different in their characteristics, is an im- 
pressionist sketch of a girl by Mr. Arthur 
Collins, the popular managing director of 


- Drury Lane Theatre. It is invarjably kpown as 


“The Girl We Would Like to Meet ” by those 
who visit Mr. Maude, and its existénce throws 
a pleasant light on the way in which business 
matters are often conducted in the theatrical 
world. Having some business to transact, 


“ THE GIRL WE WOULD LIKE TO MEET "—BY 
MR, ARTHUR COLLINS. 
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Mr. Collins called one night to see Mr. 
Maude. While they were talking Mr. Collins 
picked up two or three sticks of paint, and 
with a line here and a smudge there produced 
the sketch of a lady wearing a brown fur boa 
and a white chiffon cloak with a scarlet bow 
in her fair hair. Most of the face is made 
by the grey wallpaper, though the effect at 
a little distance is remarkable. 

On the wall over the mantelpiece the 
place of honour may be said to be held by a 
portrait of the late Lord Salisbury, by Mr. 
Leslie Ward (“ Spy,” of Vanity Fair). It is 
in many ways one of the most elaborate and 
finished of the pictures, and represents the 
famous statesman in the House of Lords, in 
witness of which fact he is represented sitting 
on a red-covered bench which has all the 
quality of leather. It is not only by com- 
parison, but in itself, a remarkable piece of 
work, and was evidently a Jabour of love, for 
Mr. Ward spent two hours on each of two 


LORD SALISBURY. 
BY MR. LESLIE WARD 
(“spy”). 


BROWNE. 


evenings on it. It is one of the best like- 
nesses ever produced of the late Lord 
Salisbury. That is the opinion of the Hon. 
Edward Cecil, one of his sons, as well as of 
Lady Halsbury, who was greatly struck »with 
it when, on one occasion, she had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. 

Next to it is a life-like portrait of Mr. 
Kruger by Mr. Tom Browne. Under it are 
the appropriate words, “I’m Watching Yer,” 
for Oom Paul is looking with crafty, sidelong 
eyes at the Prime Minister, of whom he did 
not get the better in a memorable encounter. 
The reason for the selection of the subject is 
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KRUGER—BY MR. TOM 


MAGAZINE. 


obvious, for at the time it was done Mr. 
Kruger was playing a very prominent part 
in the political world. It is_ brilliantly 
executed, and it is worth recalling the fact 
that, although Tom Browne has a large 


A PIRATE—BY MR. H. ARTHUR HOGG, 























MR. CYRIL MAUDE As “ THE 
LITTLE MINISTER "—BY MR. 
HOLMAN CLARK. 


MISS SYBIL CARLISLE—BY 
MISS M. H. CARLISLE, 


acquaintance in the theatrical world, this 
picture was the first occasion on which he 
ever used grease-paint— with the result 
that he made his dress shirt in an awful 
mess with it. 

Near Oom Paul is a portrait by Miss M. H. 
Carlisle of her sister, Miss Sybil Carlisle, who 
played the leading part in “The Second in 
Command” when, in consequence of ill- 
health, Miss Winifred Emery had to give up 
acting fora time. Next to Miss Carlisle is a 
portrait of Mr. Maude as Gavin Dishart in 
“The Little Minister,” by Mr. Holman Clark. 
Above this is a pirate by Mr. H. Arthur Hogg, 
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whose name as an artist in black and white 
is so familiar to the reader of the illustrated 


periodicals of the day. Mr. 
Hogg is an enthusiast on 
the subject of Robert Louis 
Stevenson in general, and 
of Stevenson’s pirates in 
particular. “ The gentleman 
on Mr. Maude’s wall,” Mr. 
Hogg humorously re- 
marked, “is chiefly remini- 
scent of the kind of pirate 
suggested by ‘ Treasure 
Island.’” If, however, 
something more personal 
may be read into it, it 
might stand as a portrait of 
Billy Bones at the time 
when he was Flint’s first 
mate, and the old Walrus 
used to wait like 
a hawk for some 
poor fluttering 
dove of a mer- 
chantman round 
about the Indies. 
Then, when 
there was some- 
thing of a resist- 
ance, the wicked 
old ship would 
be “amuck with 
the red blood,” 
as Silver de- 
scribes it. 

From the time 
he was quite a 
boy Mr. Hogg 


MR. W. G. 


admfts that he as “sir weNjamin 
BACKBITE "—BY MR. 
HOLMAN CLARK. 


found the profes- 
sion of piracy 
“vastly attrac- 
tive.” Its colour 
—what matter 
that it was “ two- 
pence coloured ” 
—the abundance 
of daring adven- 
ture, plus the 
smell of tarred 
ropes and the 
heaving of decks, 
made a_ strong 
appeal to his 
juvenile mind. 
Even as a grown- 


up man he has not lost the taste entirely, 
and he admitted that, whenever he scents 
Riga tar, “a vision appears of quaintly- 


“THE RIVALS "—BY CAPTAIN BROWN. 


A MOONLIGHT SCENE=BY MR. WALTER HANN, 


MISS EMERY AS 
“LADY TEAZLE” 
—BY MR. 
ORCHARDSON, JUN. 


rigged ships manned by bewhiskered and 
pigtailed cut-throats beating up for more 


plunder and the 
wonderful un- 
known.” 

With his big 
sea-boots, his 
scarlet sash and 
sword, -his dirty 
white doeskin 
breeches, his red 
handkerchief 
bound round his 
head under his 
three -cornered 
hat, and his fero- 
cious appearance, 
Mr. Billy Bones 
standing against 
a background of 
sea and sky, with 
the white wings 
of a ship in the 
distance, strikes 
a significant note 
in an actor’s 
room. 

Behind and 
above the late 
Marquis of Salis- 
bury is a beauti- 
ful circular moon- 
light picture by 
Mr. Walter Hann, 
the well-known 
scene painter, 
who was _intro- 
duced by Mr. 
Maude to the de- 
lights of grease- 
paint for making 
pictures. It 
might be de- 
scribed as an ar- 
rangement in 
blue and white, 


tempered with brown, which 
brings the rushes and branches 
in the foreground into relief. 
Under itis an unfinished sketch 
by Mr. Orchardson, jun., of 
Miss Emery as Lady Teazle, 
and near it another,of Mr. Hol- 
man Clark’s productions in the 


shape of a remarkably life-like 


portrait of Mr. W. G. Elliott as 


Sir Benjamin Backbite, 
impressionist sketches representing a Boer and 
a Briton, appropriately called “‘ The Rivals.” 


Beneath it are two 
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outline sketch by Mr. L. Raven-Hill of Mr. 
Maude as Bapchild in “The Manceuvres of 
Jane,” a play which, it was said, was trans- 
formed from a comparative failure as a 


A DUTCHMAN-—BY MR. TOM BROWNE. 


The artist is Captain Brown, who had probably 
one of the most unique experiences during 
the South African War, for he was wounded 
three times in twenty seconds between the 
finger-tips and the elbow of his right hand, 


and the drawing 
was done with the 
left hand. 

On the wall 
between the man- 
telpiece and the 
dressing-table is a 
characteristic 
sketch of a Dutch- 
man by Mr. Tom 
Browne. The out- 
line of the face 
differs from that 
of most of the 
other pictures in 
that it is drawn 
with a pencil, but 
the cigar is of 


MR. CYRIL MAUDE AS 
MR. H. M. PAGET. 


grease-paint, a few touches of which in “ No. 
3” suggest the coat, which has facings in 
vermilion and buttons in lake, of which last 


colour shaded with 
trousers are made. 


blue the voluminous 
Near it is a sketch of 


Mr. Maude as old Eccles, by Mr. H. M. 
Paget, who once did a fine portrait of Mrs. 
Maude, which was exhibited in the Royal 


Academy. 


On the wall by the dressing-table is an 


comedy into a brilliant success as a farce by 


Mr. Maude’s ori- 
ginal treatment of 
the leading part. 
The largest 
stretch of wall is 
that opposite the 
mantelpiece. Be- 
fore us is another 
sketch of Mr. 


Maude as old: 


Eccles, by Mr. 
Basil Gotto, the 
well-known sculp- 
tor, who has got 
the maximum 
effect with the 
minimum use of 
colour, ten little 
lines of white, for 
instance, suggest- 
ing the shirt-front. 
The sketch has 
an interest of its 
own, for it was the 
last painting Mr. 
Gotto ever did. 
Why this renun- 
ciation he is un- 
able to explain, 
but the fact re- 
mains. A grave 
question con- 
fronted him in the 


a — eet 
MR. CYRIL MAUDE AS “ BAPCHILD”™ 
—BY MR. L. RAVEN-HILL. 


design. Should he portray Mr. Maude with the 
“debauched greed of Eccles,” or endow Eccles 
with what he has called the “ benign charac- 


teristics ” of Mr. 
Maude? The 
interests of artis- 
tic truth and dra- 
matic realism 
conquered, as 
they always con- 
quer in Mr. 
Maude’s own 
case, for there 
is no more con- 
scientious actor 
on the stage, 
and no one 
who endeavours 
more to efface 
his own indivi- 
duality in favour 


MR. CYRII. MAUDE AS “ ECCLES "— 
BY MR. BASIL GOTTO, 
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MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER AS “LADY SNEERWELL "— 


BY MR. HOLMAN CLAKK. 


of the character he represents, whatever that 
character may be. 

By old Eccles is an admirable portrait of 
Miss Constance Collier as Lady Sneerwell in 
“A School for Scandal,” another of Mr. 
Holman Clark’s productions ; while in the 
lower right-hand corner is a caricature of 
the late Mr. Gladstone by Mr. Harry 


MR. AND MRS, MAUDE AND THE BABY "—BY BARON ROSENKRANTZ. 


Furniss, the famous 
collar of the’ Grand 
Old Man being even 
more of a caricature 
than usual, a sin — 
if it be a sin—which 
may be forgiven 
the artist, seeing that 
it was he. who in- 
vented the “Glad- 
stone collar.” 

Over Mr. Glad- 
stone’s head is a 
“Street in Westmin- 
ster,” by the Rev. 
Canon Norris, whose 
fag Mr. Maude was 
when he was at the 
Charterhouse. In the 
distance Westminster 
Abbey looms high 
between the houses, 
and looking close into 
the picture one sees, 
what is not possible 
to see in the repro- 
duction, an impres- 
sionistic suggestion of 
an omnibus with many 
people on the outside 
to the right 
of the cab 
and almost 
running in- 
to the man 
with the barrow. 

Over it is a classical 
subject by Baron 
’Rosenkrantz. As 
will be seen, it repre- 
sents a man and a 
woman fleeing be- 
fore a pursuer, the 
man dressed ina 
greeny brown tunic and 
the woman in a scar- 
let robe with a golden 
cincture. around the 
waist. ‘The artist has 
not given it a name, 
but it is always 
humorously referred to as “a picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. Maude and:the. baby.” 

The: largest picture om this wall is an 
exceedingly elaborate* winter scene by Mr. 
Joseph Harker, whose work on the stage 
audiences at the Haymarket have so often 
had occasion to admire. The picture repre- 
sents a deserted stretch of snow-covered road - 


“A STREET IN 
WESTMINSTER” 
—BY CANON 
NOKRIS. 


MR. GLADSTONE— 
BY MR. HARRY FURNISS. 
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where a sluggish stream meanders beneath a 
little bridge. In the background stands a 
castle, like a rugged rock in the gathering 
gloom, which is relieved by the red glow of 
the setting sun. 

At the extreme end of the wall on the 
other side of Mr. Harker’s landscape is a 
portrait of Miss Emery as Lady Bab- 
bie in “The Little Minister,” by 





MISS EMERY AS “LADY BABBIE’ 
BY MR. JULES GOODMAN. 





A NIGHT SCENE—BY CAPTAIN 
MARSHALL. 
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A WINTER LANDSCAPE-—BY MR. JOSEPH HARKER. 






“THE LITTLE MINISTEK ” 
BY THE LATE MR. JOHN GULICH. 
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Mr. Jules Good- 
man. It suggests, 
it need hardly be 
said, “ Babbie” in 
a tragic mood 
rather than the 
lighter side of her 
nature, and _ repre- 
sents her black hair 
crowned with rowan 
berries, an excellent 
effect obtained, it 
must be admitted, 
in the most rough 
and ready manner 
by a few dabs of 
paint. Under the 
“ Babbie” is Cap- 
tain Marshall’s con- 
tribution in the 
shape of a night 
scene, an arrange- 
ment ‘in three 
colours—black, white, and red. The white 
represents the moon, the red the lights in 
the lighthouse and on the boat with their 
reflection in the water, while everything else 
is done in the black. It is signed in pencil, 
and in letters too small to be seen, “ By 
Captain Marshall.” It is a memento of 























A HORSE'S HEAD—BY MAJOR JOHN MATTHEWS. 














A VENETIAN SCENE— 
BY CANON NORRIS, 
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many pleasant hours spent with Mr. Maude 
during the times when the dramatist’s plays 
have been in rehearsal at the Haymarket, 
and it has formed the subject of many a 
jest on Mr. Maude’s part. Whenever he is 
exhibiting his mural picture gallery he invari- 
ably describes it as “the little thing Sargent 
did for me.” “Qh,” the visitor is sure to 
remark, “how delightful ! 
What a breadth of atmo- 
sphere! Whata wonderful 
suggestion of space, and 
what charming colouring !” 
Whether Mr. Sargent would 
endorse these views is alto 
gether another matter, but 
henceforth Captain Mar- 
shall, one of the most 
charming ‘‘makers of 
plays ” of our time, will no 
longer be able to be made 
to pass in jest as one of the 
greatest artists of our day, 
for “the snap has been 
given away,” to use a fami- 
liar Americancolloquialism. 
To the right of the por- 
trait of Miss Emery is a 
sketch of “The Little 
Minister,” by the late Mr. Gulich, who did 
such brilliant work in black and white for 
most of the weekly illustrated papers, and 
whose untimely death has caused his contri- 
bution to remain unfinished. By its side is 
the head of a horse looking out of the stable 
window in a red brick wall. It is by Major 
John Matthews, whose skill in painting 
cavalry horses is so well known. Beneath it 
is a Venetian scene by Canon Norris, which 
may be said to have been the starting-point 
of Mr. Maude’s collection. It 
is not done on the wall, though 
it is a wall picture. In the 
days when Mr. 
Maude was one of 
the leading actors 
at the Comedy 
Theatre Canon 
Norris used occa- 
sionally to go to 
see him. In the 
spring of 1896 the 
Canon had been 
painting in Italy. 
Shortly after he returned he went to the 
Comedy to see Mr. Maude, and as it was 
about half-past nine, altogether too late for 
the play, he went at once to Mr. Maude’s 
dressing-room, where the actor was making-up 
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VENICE—BY CANON NORRIS. 





A WOUNDED BOER AND HIS NURSE—BY MISS B. DALLIN, 


for the second or third act. It was a little 
room, with a brownish paper and a strong 
pattern on it. As Mr. Maude made up, the 
Canon and he talked about Italy, and he 
said, “ I wish you would let me have one of 
your sketches of Venice.” ‘The Canon replied 
that he would with pleasure. “ Yes,” said Mr. 
Maude, “but do it now.” “How in the 
world can I do that, when 
I have neither paint nor 
colours nor brushes with 
me?” Mr. Maude pushed 
the tray of grease-paints he 
used for making-up over to 
his friend. “There you 
are; do it here, on the 
wall.” Without brushes, but 
merely with his thumb and 
fingers, the canon set to 
work, never having tried 
such a thing before. It 
did not take many minutes, 
and he found what the 
other artists have found, 
that grease-paint is a de- 
lightful medium to work 
with. When the picture 
was finished Mr. Maude 
insisted on inviting several 
of the other members of the company in to 
see it. Then he sent for a frame-maker and 
had a frame and glass fixed to it on the 
wall. When he was leaving the Comedy some 
of the carpenters, knowing his partiality for 
the sketch, cut it out of the wall, even as 
certain admirers had the picture of “ Trilby’s ” 
foot removed and gave it to him. 

Above Miss Emery’s portrait is another 
Venetian scene by Canon Norris, who, it is 
interesting to recall, won the Leech prize in 
his year at Charter- 
house. It is not 
generally remem- 
bered that Leech 
was a Carthusian, 
and in his honour 
an annual prize was 
instituted for the 
best water - colour 
drawing done by a 
student. 

At the right 
of this sketch 
is another of 
Miss Dallin’s dog subjects, the bloodhound 
representing a wounded Boer, while the 
spaniel is a Red Cross nurse. With admiring, 
if furtive, gaze, the Boer asks, in the words of 
the song then so popular, “Tell me, gentle 
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maiden, are there 
you ez 
Next we 

by Mr. Mac 
beth Raeburn 
of a lady of 
* The School 
for Scandal ” 
period ; and 
next to it a 
landscape by 
Mr. George 
Giddens, 
done when he 
was a mem- 
ber of the 
Haymarket 
Company. 
Mr. Giddens 
is one of the 
best-known 
amateur pain 
ters in the 
dramatic pro- 
fession, and 
the river 
scene is emi 
nently cha 
racteristic of his w« 


come 


A LADY OF 


THE STRAND 


any more at home like 


to a sketch in chalk 


“THE SCHOOL 


PERIOD—BY MR, MACBETH RAEBURN, 


Under it is a sketch 


rk. 


by Mr. Charles Brookfield of Mr. Henry 


Kemble on a bi 

cycle—perhaps as 
a humorous me 

mento of the fact 
that Mr. Kemble 
always rides a tri- 
cycle. It was done 
on a half sheet of 
note-paper, and it 
is safe to say was 
not intended to 
have the promi 

nent place which 
has been bestowed 
on it. Close by is 
the contribution 
of Dr. 3. M. Bar 

rie to the gallery. 
It is said to be the 
only drawing ever 
made by theauthor 
of “The Little 
Minister,” ‘“ The 
Admirable Crich- 
ton,’’ “Little 
Mary,” and other 
successful plays. 

only bit of work of 


which is not original, and if for no other 


A SOLDIER AND HIS DOG— 
BY MR. J. M. BARRIE. 


It is perhaps the 
Mr. Barrie’s hands 


FOR SCANDAL” 


MK. PHIL MAY--BY HIMSELF, 


MAGAZINE. 


reason is worthy of note. It represents the 
well-known idea of the soldier followed by a 
dog going through a door, a perpendicular line 
representing the door, the top one the sol- 
dier’s bayo- 
net, and the 
curly one be- 
neath the 
dog’s tail. 
Just by it is 
a speaking 
likenessofthe 
late Phil May 
by himself, 
with, be- 
neath, the le- 
gend “Thank 
God, I have 
finished!!! 
Phil May.” 
The reason 
of the out- 
burst was 
characteris- 
tic. Collec- 
tors of thea 
trical souve- 
nirs have 
among their most cherished possessions one 
containing fifteen pictures of the various cha- 
racters in “ The Little Mini- 
ster,” done by the dead 
artist. The time for the 
anniversary it was to cele- 
brate was rapidly approach- 
ing, but the pictures were 
not forthcoming. At length, 
after many reminders, he 
turned up with them at 
the theatre one evening 
and was shown into Mr. 
Maude’sroom. “There,” 

he said, “are your pic- 
tures at last.” “And 
now you are here, you 
may well do 
something on my 

wall,”’ blandly 
replied Mr. 
Maude. “Cer 

tainly,” said the 

artist, and he pro 

duced the charac 

teristic sketch of 

himself with the 
inevitable cigar 

in his mouth, and 

he marked his delight 

by adding the legend. 
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A STORY OF THE 


SPANISH SHORES. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


certainly was a ridiculous 
thing that, after so much talk 
of the dangers of Navia and 
of the Fury who was supposed 
to rule its shores, we should 
find ourselves compelled to 
there at three o’clock upon a 
glorious afternoon of May: 

Mind you, unless it were the Spanish pilot 
we had-taken on board at San Sebastian, the 
fellow who had prated loudest of all this 
nonsense about wrecking and wreckers and 
a rich woman behind them, there was not a 
man, I say, of us all who pretended to care 
twopence for the yarns or to put any faith in 
them. 

Why should we have done so? How 
did the woman’s reputation concern us? 
Here we were, three Englishmen and a 
down-trodden man of Tipperary, afloat in as 
gallant a ninety-ton ketch as ever sailed out 
of the Clyde. We flew the red ensign and 
defied the world. When they told Terence 





O'Farrell that he would lose his boat if he 


ventured to sail the dangerous northern 
coast of Spain, he answered them that he 
would come home by motor-car. Our object 
was to see something of the Basque Pro- 
vinces and the Asturias. If we didn’t see 
that same desirable country it was because 
we were in the cabin most of the time 
playing bridge—‘“to brighten up our in- 
tellects,” as Terence put it. I generally 
observed that the “brightening” process 
cost me about a sovereign an hour. But, as 
Terence remarked, the experience would be 
useful when I went on shore again. 

So this is how we visited the Spanish 
coast—that magnificent, dangerous shore, with 
its sunken rocks and its swift currents, its 
lofty mountains and its untamable people. 
The grand May weather put life into us all. 
We saw none of the dangers, only the 
delights of a cruise to peoples of forgotten 
centuries, to a land that did not seem to have 
changed since Christopher Columbus gave 
glory to its seamen. Our Spanish pilot (we 
christened him Xury on the spot) was a very 
mine of lying tradition and loquacious fable. 
He told us of the graves of ships that had 
gone before ; he cheered us with assurances 
that the bodies of the shipwrecked invariably 
came ashore on certain promontories he 
named ; he spoke of the savage villagers in 


their homes beneath the beetling cliffs ; he 
told us of the Witch of Navia and of the deeds 
which had made her infamous. ‘The latter 
story I had heard before in Madrid and down 
at San Remo. I never believed it. A woman 
wrecker, and she a rich woman, who took a 
percentage of the pillage and paid her cut- 
throats more than a hiring wage ; that was 
how they described her. Really it was too 
preposterous. And yet Madrid believed it, 
as did San Remo, where my lady of Navia 
passed the winter months. 

They said that this woman lived in an old 
castle upon the cliffs height, just above the 
estuary of the River Navia where it flows into 
the sea. Xury, our pilot, pointed out the 
house to us as we ran in before a heavy 
northerly gale and dropped anchor in the 
offing. We were all upon deck at that time, 
and even the mental stimulant of “no 
trumps” had been forgotten. I found 
myself next to Tom Davis, the chubby-faced, 
sandy-whiskered barrister, whom you ex- 
pected to say, “ May it please your lordship,” 
every time he opened his lips ; and he was 
the loudest when it came to laughing at» 
Xury. 

“Did ye hear that, Scribe?” he would 
call back to me from sentence to sentence— 
they called me Scribe aboard the yacht, since 
I had written some story of the fabulous 
wrecking in a London newspaper—“ he says 
she’s next door to a cannibal and washes ’em 
down with dry champagne. Cheer up, my 
boy; I'll get a writ of habeas corpus if you 
fall her way. Recollect, it’s the twelfth 
century ashore there and you must expect 
wonders. Hey, what a thing you can make 
of it for the papers! I’d go ashore, if I were 
you, before it gets dark—she’ll never see to 
dress the salad.” 

“Tt’s pretty nonsense, none the less, Tom,” 
said I; “look at Velasquez, he’s itching to 
get out his brushes and paint a masterpiece. 
There’s a chance for Burlington House now.” 

“Oh, he must send the thing to the New 
Gallery,” says Tom; “it’s new enough, 
anyway.” 

“Velasquez” was our melancholy artist, 
Ulick Reed, who, when he was not telling 
you how he would make a fortune some day, 
used to spend his time in deploring the 
misfortunes of the human race generally, and 
the villainous quality of Spanish tobacco in 
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particular. At this precise moment he was 
trying to make a rough sketch of the distant 
cliff on the back of a legal document which 
looked uncommonly like a writ. Terence 
O'Farrell, the owner of the yacht, listened 
meanwhile to the impassioned Spaniard, and 
really rather impressed by his 
remarks. 

“* Says if we go ashore we come 
back dead men,” he remarked, 
affably, interpreting the swift 
volley of words. “Of course, I 
don’t believe a word of it, but I 
wish we were out of the river for 
all that. What do you make of 
it, Scribe ; what’s your total ?” 

“ About seven rubbers down, 
Terence, and wanting another. 
Surely you're not listening seri- 
ously ?” 

“As serious as a man at a 
wake. He says it’s dangerous to 
lie off here, and worse if we run 


seemed 


for it. The 
river’s not navi 
gable unless 
you've a_ pilot 


for it, and the 
gale outside will 
wash off Tom’s 
whiskers if we 


weigh. Faith, 
we're between 


the devil and 
the deep sea, 
with a venge 
ance. 

Velasquez 
chimed in with 
one of his dole- 
ful words. 

“T had a pre- 
sentiment of 


this, he said, “WE WAS TRYING TO MAKE A ROUGH SKETCH OF THE DISTANT CLIFF.” 


gloomily ; “a 
palmist told my wife I should go for a 
voyage and not come back.” 

“Then your wife will not be disappointed 
after all. Don't let the palmist down, old 
chap.” 

“We'll carry it to the Supreme Court if 
they eat you,” said Tom Davis, cheerfully. 
“Don’t forget the will, Ulick. I'll draw it up 
on the skipper’s back—these ducks of his are 
just the thing.” 

The badinage ran on merrily enough for a 
few minutes ; but it ceased abruptly when the 
loquacious pilot suddenly gripped Terence 
by the arm and indicated a circumstance I 
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myself had already observed. This was 
nothing more or less than a sudden activity 
on the beach before the little white village, 
in whose picturesque houses the Spanish 
woman’s cut-throats were supposed to live. 
We could plainly discern a little concourse 
of brightly-dressed men and women there ; 
presently boats 
were launched, 
three at first 
and two after- 
wards, and stout 
arms rowed 
these briskly to- 
ward the yacht. 
What they 
wanted, unless 
greed or curio- 
sity sent them 
there, it would 
have been im- 
possible to 
say. 

The latter sur- 
mise best an- 
swered to the 
event. They 
rowed round 
and about us 
half-a-dozen 
times it may be, 
exchanged a few 

pleasantries 

with our 

Spanish pilot, 

and then went 

ashore again. 

Awilder-look- 

ing lot I have 

never seen. 

Yet I should 

have hesi- 

tated to name 
them danger- 
ous, for they 
were as civil a crewas ever I clapped eyes upon. 

We were all at the bulwarks when these 
villagers came off, and perhaps the more 
timid among us were not a little reassured by 
the presence of bright-eyed Spanish girls, 
mischievous-looking baggages, who examined 
the yacht and its passengers with the 
liveliest curiosity. These were accompanied 
in the last of the boats by that which must 
have been the village band—a little company 
which played dismally and discordantly upon 
flute and guitar, and drew tears from the 
eyes of the melancholy artist by their 
plaintive wailing. Terence, good-natured 
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enough, threw them down a handful of silver 
pesetas, at which they clapped their hands 
and doffed their huge hats, and behaved 
altogether with the pretty manners of a 
civilized people. After they had gone ashore 
again and our fears of the Witch of Navia 
had almost gone with them, we were about 
to turn in for tea and a rubber of bridge 
when the sharp-eyed Terence handed me his 
glass and asked me if I could make out any- 
thing on the cliff above the village. I took 
the glass from him and soon gave him his 
answer. 

“It’s a woman,” I said. 
“Faith and it is,” says he. 
“No six-year-old, Terence. 
mile or two in her time.” 
“Tis true enough—we’ve no luck.” 
“*She’s riding back to the house now. Stay 
a minute ; there’s a man climbing the cliff 
path ; he’s going up to her—two of them, that 
is ; they look like two that were in the boats 
just now.” 

“Getting the cooking-pots ready,” chimed 
in Tom Davis. 

“TI knew it would end badly,” said the 
sorrowful Velasquez. 

We all laughed at this, and the others went 
down te get out the cards while I lingered on 
deck to take another look at the picturesque 
shore and the wild figures that moved upon 
it. Our cruise had shown us many unforget- 
able scenes upon that rugged Spanish coast, 
but none which appealed so quickly to the 
imagination as this estuary of a mountain 
river, with the vast cliffs standing seaward as 
its sentinels and the distant Asturias lifting up 
their glorious peaks to an azure sky and a far 
horizon of pleasing and almost intangible 
shapes. Outside, the sea was now running 
bravely in great foam-capped breakers, which 
thundered upon the adamantine heights and 
spouted their clear waters to the very sum- 
mits of the lower cliffs. In the river itself, 
sheltered as it was from the gale, merry waves 
beat rhythmically upon our prow and the 
fresh wind blew keen and almost cold upon 
the face. The village was but a clump of 
low-roofed houses, with jalousies of the 
brightest green and fresh white paint worthy 
of that clear air. Above it, in a dip of the 
promontory, stood the woman’s house, a gabled 
structure in the French style, picturesque and 
romantically situated enough. For myself, I 
liked the cut of it and the stories which 
were told of it. None the less I did not 
believe a word of them. 

What had an English yacht to fear from a 
Spanish hag and a handful of wild shore-men 


She’s trotted 


~ 


who profited by poor shipwrecked mariners ? 
They were wreckers when they had the chance 
—but not more seriously, I thought, than 
might be said of any Devon or Cornish 
fishing village you choose to name. Put a 
wreck on shore not twenty miles from Fowey 
and see who'll be on the strand first—the 
parson, the squire, or the oldest inhabitant. 
Such a harvest of sea-wrack is legitimate 
enough. But to say that these same folk 


-would make overt war upon any yacht that 


might run into their port for shelter is to tell 
a fairy-tale. So I reckoned it concerned 
Navia and its mistress. We should be well 
upon our way to Ferrol to-morrow, I thought. 
So little did I know. 

Now, we dined in the yacht’s saloon at 
seven o'clock that night, and after a sharp 
turn upon the decks we turned down to pipes 
and bridge a little after half-past eight. The 
wind had gone down considerably by this 
time, and the air was so clear that the beams 
of the great lighthouse on the promontory 
showed far out to sea in paths of wavering 
golden radiance. A few lights in the village 
alone told of life there. We thought no more 
of “ Madame of the Heights” or of the stories 
about her, and we were in the very midst of 
an hilarious bout of nierriment at the gloomy 
Ulick’s mistakes, when in comes the Spanish 
pilot, headlong into the cabin, and appeals 
to more saints to save him than are men- 
tioned in half the histories. Such a spectacle 
of fear and cowardice I have never beheld 
before or since that day; but if we had 
believed at first that a drunken imagination 
alone sent him to the cabin in that state 
we were quickly undeceived, and a loud 
stamping of feet upon our decks, cries in a 
harsh, guttural tongue, and a confusion sur- 
passing words sent us all clambering up the 
companion in the wildest state of excitement, 
as eager and astounded a quartette of men 
as ever the Bay has seen. 

Old Terence was the first up, and a pretty 
spectacle met his eyes. I could hear his 
astonished ejaculations while I was still upon 
the ladder, and when I came out to him 
Tom Davis’s query, “ What’s up?” seemed 
almost too puerile for words. A _ single 
glance about the decks, lighted by the ship’s 
lantern swung amidships, told me the story 
better than any speech could have done. I 
saw that the yacht was swarming with 
Spaniards from stem to stern. Dirty, sea- 
bronzed, swaggering buccaneers—they might 
have come every one out of the old story- 
books and justified the finest tales of the 
ancient writers. And their arms—the ugly, 
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“SUCH A SPECTACLE OF FEAK AND COWARDICE | HAVE NEVER BEHELD.” 


silver-butted pistols, the great cutlasses, the 
knives stuck in their girdles—from what 
primeval arsenal had they been taken? 
Evidently the impression upon our own crew 
was such as this display of ferocity might 
have led one to expect. John Cathcart, the 
skipper, stood amidships, his hands stuck in 
his capacious pockets and his pipe in his 
mouth ; but his expression passed the wit of 
man to describe, and his astonishment was so 
great that he could not utter a single word. 
Billy the cook, a saucepan in his_ hand, 
seemed undecided as to the effect of its 
application to a Spaniard’s head ; Jim the 
mate swore fiercely ; the others were as pale 
as death and as silent. Nor do I wonder at 
it. We are ready enough to prate about 
British flags and Consuls and international 
law when we read of these things at the open 
window in London ; but set a man down on 
a rugged Spanish shore, with the hillmen all 
about him and the night full dark and twenty 
stories of murder and rapine in his ears, and 
ask him what he thinks of the law of it then. 
Truth to tell, we never thought of law at all, 
but just of our own lives, which might have 
been priced at any trifling sum you cared to 
name. 

I have said that Terence O'Farrell was the 
first man up, and he, 1 will allow, had the 
readiest wit among us. They used to say in 
Wexford that if Terence’s ancestors came 
back from the grave to scare him, they'd die 


of disappointment on the spot. When, on 
this amazing night, he found his yacht in the 
possession of a score of Spanish ruffians he 
never showed a trace of fear or once admitted 
his alarm. Walking straight up to a burly 
ruffan who seemed to be the head of the 
company, Terence takes a good, long look 
at -him and then, in his finest manner, he 
asks: “And who the dickens are you ?” 

Well, the Spaniard looks him up and down 
in turn, and, doffing a mighty sombrero hat, 
he recited a jargon which might have been a 
Russian speech to a Japanese torpedo-boat. 
Some Spanish from the guide-books I have, 
and so has Tom Davis, but not a word of 
this lingo could we understand, and so we 
began to cry out for the pilot Xury ; and out 
he comes presently from between the water- 
butts, where he had been hiding against the 
massacre which surely seemed about to begin. 

“What does this cut-throat say?” asks 
Terence, directly he sees him. 

Xury raised his hands in pious protest. 
A sacrilege had been uttered. 

“He no cut-throat, senor. He great 
gentleman. Please to go ashore—he say you 
go ashore or die where you was. He 
honourable nobleman ; the saints have mercy 
cn me!” 

So he went at it, now to the Spaniard in a 
deep, guttural tone, now to Terence or to me 
in his verbless English. Getting the drift 
of it as well as we could, it appeared that 
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some person or persons ashore so ardently 
desired our presence there that we should 
have our throats cut upon the spot if we did 
not gratify their craving for a display of hos- 
pitality. What to answer, how to act, was a 
hard nut even for Terence to crack. His 
look of doubt, amazement, and of disgust 
was one I shall not soon forget. 

“What the dickens is to be done, Davis? 
You are a barrister and ought to know.” 


boat, and we took our places beside him, and 
ferocious Spaniards armed to the very 
shoulders began to row the boats toward 
the shore, then a man had been a boaster 
indeed if he said that he had any pleasure of 
the trip or was not right down afraid of it. 
For myself I admitted everything. The 
thing frightened me as I had rarely been 
frightened in all my life. I knew that we 
had fallen into the hands of ruffians who 





“AND WHO THE DICKENS ARE you?” 


“Oh, I say go under protest and claim 
damages from the Government for a bad 
supper.” 

“Take your passports, Terence, and flourish 
them under the old woman’s nose. You can 
make love to her afterwards.” 

“We may as well die there as here,” said 
the gloomy Ulick. 

“Oh, rot dying,” says Terence, in a rage. 
“ Look at that brigand with the pistol ; he'll 
bore a hole in somebody if we don’t hurry 
up. Let’s go ashore and have it out. We 
can choose our graves there. Eh, Velasquez, 
are you coming ashore to choose your grave ? 
We'll bury you under a sand-heap, faith, and 
you'll cost nothing for headstones.” 

It was all very well to take it lightly as 
Terence did ; but I don’t believe there was 
a man of the party whose heart was not 
somewhere about the region of his boots ; 
and when the Irishman boldly followed the 
Chief of the Brigands (as I christened the big 
man in the sombrero hat) into that which 
had all the shape and size of an African surf- 


would think no more of knocking out our 
brains than of skinning a kid alive, as they 
always do in Spain. And these men had 
everything to gain. Excise authorities and 
coastguards on such a shore were, if anything, 
more venal than the natives. That their 
eyes would be closed while the yacht was 
pillaged went without saying. And yet I did 
not doubt that it would have been madness 
not to have gone. None but a fool would 
have tried conclusions, unarmed, with a 
dozen brigands of the kind we had run upon. 

Now the surf-boats, driven by immense 
arms, made the shore quickly enough, and 
as we came up to the beach we could dis- 
tinguish a number of swinging lanterns at the 
head of a little wooden pier which hereby 
ran out into the sheltered estuary. I 
noticed, however, that there were no longer 
any lights in the windows of the cottages, 
and the moonless sky did not give us 
the chance of seeing what kind of a place 
the village was. Once ashore, it became 
apparent that another score of grimy 
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buccaneers awaited those who had boarded 
the yacht; and these, directly they per- 
ceived us captives, set up a horrid, dis- 
cordant jubilation which no man could hear 
without a tremor. Pushing about us with 
their old-fashioned muskets in their hands, 
they indicated to us very plainly that we 
must accompany them or take the conse- 
quences ; and five minutes had not passed 
before we were all marching up the cliff-side 
upon a narrow, winding path, which made 
the head dizzy and would have dropped a 
stumbling man down a hundred feet to the 
jagged rocks below. By such a path, I saw, 
we must go up to the woman’s house. 
Curiosity made the road easier, for it was 
impossible to believe that more than robbery 
had been intended. 

“What do you make of it Terence?” I 
asked him, as we found 
ourselves side by side upon 
a plateau some hundred 
and fifty feet 
shore. “Is it the oysters 
and champagne, or some 
thing with iron in it? 
We're going up to the old 
woman — that’s occurred 
to you, of course ?” 

“Is it a Bow Street job 
or one for the Old 
Bailey?” Tom Davis 
asked, tenderly. Poor old 
Tom, he looked like a 
mangled table-cloth. 

“They've communi- 
cated with the coroner; 
don’t you be uneasy,” said 
Ulick, with the mournful 
air of a man who believes 
his own jest. 

None of it, however, 
could trouble ‘Terence 
O'Farrell. I blessed the 
nationality which could 
whistle at such a time, and 
when he stopped abruptly 
his voice was gor xd to hear. 

“T’ll make love to the 
old woman — bedad, it’s 
the very thing,” he said, 
joyously. ‘“ Make love to 
her and ask her to my 
castle in Ireland. Cheer 
up, boys, there’s a shot in 
the locker yet, though why 
thedeuce I came to thiscut 
throat country the saints 
be good to me if I know.” 


above the 
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His further observations received an abrupt 
check, as the ancient brigand who led the 
cavalcade suddenly halted before a dark 
aperture in the cliffside and, raising his 
lantern, motioned us to enter. The place 
proved to be nothing more or less than a 
low cave in the hill-side, oddly shaped, but 
with glowing walls of some clear stone 
which shone like jasper under the lantern’s 
light. 

A mere passage at the entrance, we passed 
presently through a stout iron gate into a 
singularly spacious apartment, and directly 
we had entered that the men withdrew and 
left us in the blackest darkness. 

“What’s. up now?” asks Terence, with 
some concern. 

I said that the master of the ceremonies 
had gone on ahead to announce us. 


“ RAISING HIS LANTERN, HE MOTIONED US TO ENTER.” 
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“You'll have another article for 
paper, Scribe,” says Terence, presently. 

“They'll get his obituary, anyway,” put in 
Ulick. 

“An action against the Government will 
certainly lie,” said ‘lom— but someone 
answered him that the law and lying were 
never far apart. 

It was a brave effort, but we had nothing 
more to say when it was done. Frankly, I 
don’t believe that any one man of the four 
did not believe himself to be in serious 
danger. Whatever the peril might have been, 
the very subtlety of it added to its reality. 
There we were in a death-black cave, shut 
out from men and the sky, and not a sound 
now of all the guttural tongues could we hear. 
Men have asked me why we went so tamely 
as sheep to the slaughter without a blow for 
it, or at least an honest bout in the open. I 
answer that a blow for it with the naked hand 
against twenty pistols may entitle a man to a 
medallion in St. Paul’s Cathedral, but it cer 
tainly would, under these particular circum- 
stances, have stamped him as a likely can- 
didate for Hanwell. To wait events, to seem 
to submit, was the only sane course. And 


your 


this we did in the blackness of the cave, 
until, when many weary minutes had passed, 


the gentleman of the sombrero re-entered with 
a lantern in his hand and beckoned Terence 
to follow him. Needless to say, the rest of 
us stood up and would have pushed in after 
our host, but at this the old Spaniard began to 
gesticulate violently, and made it abundantly 
clear that Terence 
alone must go. 

“ Rest where you 
are, boys,’’ says 
Terence, jauntily 
enough; “’tis the 
old woman that’s 
after me, and am I 
the man to refuse a 
lady? We'll sup in 
her house, faith, and 
take her aboard to 
luncheon to - mor- 
row. Don’t you fear 
for me—they 
wouldn’t do us an 
injury, leastwise not 
up here in the lady’s 
parlour. I don't 
care a China orange 
for all the Spaniards 
in Biscay,” and 
withthatandabright 
laugh he went out 

Vol. xxviii.—9, 


through the passage. I say that he went 
out and that, I'll swear, was the most 
dreadful moment of that amazing night— 
for scarce had he gone when we heard a 
fearful cry, for all the world like the cry 
of a stricken man or a wounded animal— 
and believing that our friend was in deadly 
peril we leaped to our feet and went pell-mell 
toward the door. It was a vain and idle 
effort. The iron gate was shut and locked, 
and beyond it we could see the deserted 
plateau of rock, with the river far below and 
the lights of our yacht at anchor. What, 
then, had become of the Spaniards? Who 
had cried out? I say that it was a dreadful 
moment, and in my heart I believed . that 
‘Terence O'Farrell had been brutally murdered 
at the very door of the cave. 

Long minutes passed as we stood together 
at the gate hazarding a hundred guesses and 
wondering what would be the next step in 
this swift and utterly unlooked-for drama. 
When the old Spaniard returned presently 
with half-a-dozen more at his heels he found 
our faces close pressed to the bars and our 
fingers itching to be at him. No doubt he 
knew quite well what was in our thoughts, for 
a cunning smile lurked about the corners of 
his mouth, and he raised h’‘s hand as though 
asking us to be patient. Indicating Tom 
Davis, he motioned him to come out, but 
legal Tom defied him in language that would 
have raised the wig of a judge; and Ulick, 
suddenly becoming pugnacious, floored the 
fellow with one blow from the shoulder, 


““ULICK, SUDDENLY BECOMING PUGNACIOUS, FLOORED THE FELLOW WITH ONE BLOow.” 
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which sent him, lantern and all, flying down 
the passage. ‘This was well enough in its 
way, but the consequences were not so 
pleasant. Scarcely had the blow been struck 
when twenty of the hill-men seemed to 
spring up from everywhere in general and 
nowhere in particular, and, hurling themselves 
upon us, they had us down and helpless in 
the twinkling of an eye. Then they carried 
old Tom bodily from the cave, and I was 
left with the gloomy Ulick, gloomy no longer 
since a blow had been struck. 

“What do you make of it, Ulick—what in 
Heaven’s name does it mean?” I asked him. 

“ ]’ll tell you to-morrow morning,” he said, 
phlegmatically ; “let’s have a pipe, Scribe- 
we may as well die in characteristic attitudes.” 

“Then you don’t make the worst of it, 
Ulick ?” 

“No man does with a pipe in his mouth. 
Give me the matches; this darkness makes 
my flesh creep.” 

We lighted our pipes and smoked for a 
full ten minutes in silence. At the end of 
that time the Ancient One returned and 
signalled to both of us to follow him. Perhaps 
a British notion of a straight right somewhat 
influenced his decision ; be it as it may, we 
went out of the cave together and found an 


escort of some twenty Spaniards waiting for 


us upon the threshold. Ferocious as was 
their aspect in the orange light of flaring 
torches, threatening as they were, and 
evidently desirous of bringing the play to 
an early termination, the clear, wonderful 
heaven of stars was yet so welcome to us, 
the air so fresh, that we marched with brisk 
steps toward our unknown goal, and cared 
little what might wait us there. Of the 
deeper possibilities, of the horrid thought 
that our friends might be no longer among 
the living, I, at any rate, would have none. 
The fresh air put new life into me, and I 
said that these men would not dare a plain 
assassination—and herein I was right, for the 
crowd carried us presently right up to the 
summit of a cliff, and thence straight on to 
one of the outbuildings of that very chateau 
wherein the woman wrecker had her abode. 
No sooner had we entered this than I per- 
ceived old Terence himself and ‘Tom Davis 
with him, and never did the pair of them 
look less concerned. 

Imagine a great vaulted room, with a 
domed ceiling of stone and a low platform in 
the Moorish fashion at the upper end of it. 
Say that this was rudely lighted by antique 
lanterns and thronged by at least fifty of the 
shore-men, splendid fellows, with the locks 
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of the Goth and the savagery of the Tartar. 
Place a frightful old crone, with palsied 
hands and sun-dried face and the eyes of a 
hawk—place her as in a judge’s seat upon 
the platform, and you have the picture we 
found at Navia. I saw in a moment that 
this was the woman of whom Madrid had 
told me, and that for this day at least she 
was to be our judge. Nay, for truth, the 
mockery of a trial began almost before we 
were seated ; and for all that we understood 
of it they might have been charging us with 
the murder of the Pope or the theft of 
the jewels from the Tower. To hear old 
Sombrero relating our adventures would 
have made the fortune of an actor. The 
witch herself might have earned twenty 
pounds a week at Drury Lane. The crowd 
about, real in its picturesque ferocity, passed 
for the most dramatic grouping my travels 
have yet given me. And before such a hill- 
top tribunal we were being tried for the 
heinous offence of anchoring our yacht in the 
River Navia. It could be nothing more or less. 

I was very glad to find old Terence and 
honest Tom Davis in the place, and perhaps 
I was ashamed at the very real fears 
Ulick and I had confessed in the cave. The 
mock trial interested me only as a spectacle. 
The old witch never spoke a single word 
from beginning to end of it. What notes I 
made were for my second article in the 
London papers. When it was over and the 
gentleman in the sombrero hat delivered 
judgment, he might almost as well have been 
promising us a thousand a year, so far as I 
was concerned. By our interpreter alone 
could we get at the sense of it, and certainly 
it did not seem common sense, for it was 
intimated to us that our yacht and its con- 
tents would be held securely for us while 
we were carried to the judge at Vivero. 
He of the sombrero regretted the incon- 
venience we might be put to, but could 
not do otherwise. As to our offence, we 
remained as much in the dark as ever. 
Terence hazarded the opinion that we had 
invaded military waters, so to speak ; and 
when they told him that his yacht was 
temporarily forfeit, it took the matter of five 
or six Spaniards to hold him down. Nor 
was he to be soothed when the Ancient One 
added through the interpreter that the senora 
would see that supper was served to the 
strangers before they set out. He swore he 
would not eat a mouthful—the amiable 
Terence ; he was swilling champagne by the 
tankard before the half of an hour had 
passed, 
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They served,the meal in a room adjoining 
this quasi-theatre in which the mock judicial 
inquiry had been held. Whatever may have 
been our treatment so far this particular part 
could offend no man. ‘The room itself was 


Parisian, that she knew Paris and had even 
been to London, he was in the seventh 
heaven of a strictly ephemeral delight. The 
rest of us simply pitched into the supper and 
looked on. ‘Terence would learn something 


‘“TO HEAR OLD SOMBRERO RELATING OUR ADVENTURES WOULD HAVE MADE THE FORTUNE OF AN ACTOR.” 


hung about with ancient flags and the tat- 
tered bannerets of bygone Spanish thieves 


who had dwelt upon that sea-shore. We 
squatted upon low couches in the best 
Eastern fashion, and were served by dark- 
eyed Spanish girls; one of whom, more 
shapely than the others and called by them 
Zohara, had old Terence literally at her feet 
with the second shot from her mischievous 
battery. Never have I known such a man 
for a pretty face. And when he found that 
this pretty girl could speak French like a 


from the girl, anyway ; and, in faith, he did, 
and a story to raise the hair on a man’s head 
it was. 

“Tis a queer tale entirely,” he whispered 
to me, in one of the intervals; “she says 
we'll lie in the stinking hole of a prison at 
Vivero it may be a month before the judge 
comes. What’s more, if the hill-men take it 
into their heads we'll never get there at all. 
These chaps down below will pillage the 
yacht meanwhile, and when we come back 
we'll about find the ribs of her, The 
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deuce take the day that sent us into such 
a place.” 

“And I hope it will, Terence, if there’s 
no better way out of it. What does the girl 
say? Is there nothing to be done?” 
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getting enough law to carry us round the 
Cape and back, and with that the four of us 
followed the Spaniard to the door and found 
the horses and men of our escort ready for 
our going. Never again in my life am I 


“* ZOHARA. 


“She’s going to try; but, faith, I doubt 
it entirely. She says the man who rides with 
us is her friend. I’m to buy him, if I can, 
for a hundred pesetas. I’d give a thousand 
to be on board the ketch again. Faith, man, 
'tis a pretty little vessel, too.” 

“The girl or the ketch, Terence? Well, 
it doesn’t matter. Here’s the procession 
about to set out, and it begins with coffee 
and cigarettes, you see. Don’t let’s say any- 
thing against that part of it anyway. We can 
always write to the Consul, and I don’t 
suppose the people at Vivero will dare to 
do much.” 

“Aye, but the hill-men?” said Ulick. 
“ Surely, if we get to Vivero with our wind- 
pipes whole, we're the luckiest crowd in 
Asturia to-day.” 

“It’s not luck we want, it’s law,” said Tom 
Davis, with conviction. 

I answered him that we appeared to be 


likely to set out upon such a ride as that. 
The dark faces of the Spaniards, the garish 
flicker of the torches, horses neighing, bright 
lights in the chateau behind us—what a 
scene it was, and under what amazing cir- 


cumstances we left it! For the prison at 
Vivero, too, a stinking hole, I did not doubt, 
wherein the fever germ kept carnival and 
all disease stalked with merry step. To lie 
even for days in such a hole might be the 
intolerable penalty of unwillingly invading a 
Spanish anchorage ; or, more probably, of 
exciting the cupidity of the old woman of 
the chateau and her satellites on the shore 
below. Well, it was no good thinking of it ; 
so I mounted my horse nimbly and set off 
with the others. 

We had perhaps a dozen men for escort, 
and old Sombrero rode at the head of them. 
For a good mile or more the way lay along 
the steep of the cliffs, then sharply it turned 
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toward the uplands and the low pine forests 
on the mountain’s ridge. Here, on a soft, 
mossy path, we went at a swinging trot for 
a full half-hour, and it was not until we 
stopped at a low-pitched hostelry in the 
clearing of the wood that -I perceived we 
had outridden five of our escort, and that 
but six men remained with old Sombrero. 
If any attempt were to be made to better our 
situation, now was the time for it or never 
until the prison gates of Vivero closed upon 
us. I said as much to Terence, and the 
others were of one mind. Why not buy the 
old man and make a dash for it? Delay 
could not aid us nor was ceremony likely to 
be useful. It must be a case of good golden 
coins jingled under the old man’s nose. Aye, 
and Terence was the man who knew how to 
jingle them. 

Well, we called for wine at the inn and 
dismounted from our horses to drink it. In 
so far as our plan succeeded, the hill-men 
themselves helped us by their bland disbelief 
that any further attempt would be made by 
the amiable Englishmen who accepted their 
fate so stoically. Cigarettes were lighted and 
a humorous exchange of finger signals set 
going. Master Terence and Sombrero 
walked a little way down the glade to- 


gether, and I could see they were talking 


earnestly. Presently Sombrero beckons 
us over to him, and the man who held 
the horses edged a little way into the 
wood with them. I knew that the instant 
had come, and from apathy and incre- 
dulity I passed suddenly to that 
irresistible, feverish excitement 
which chase and pursuit ever foster 
in the life of the adventurous. Was 
it indeed possible that so simple a 
ruse might yet carry us back to the 
yacht and liberty? It looked like it 
truly when, with a sharp cry to us, 
old Terence suddenly leaped upon 
the back of his horse and went gal- 
loping headlong down the forest 
track. Aye, it was life or death then, 
I said ; and, bounding into the saddle 
like an acrobat, I gave my brute his 
head and knew that ten minutes 
would decide it. The shore at Navia 
or the prison at Vivero—those were 
the alternatives! Do you wonder 
that we risked all to make it the 
shore ? 

It was very dark in the wood, and 
how our horses kept their legs, un- 
less it were that they knew every 
inch of the ground, I make no 


“SILENTLY, DOGGEDLY, WE FOLLOWED THAT UNKNOWN PATH." 


pretence to say. Behind us, at the inn 
door, a clamour arose which might have 
awakened even a sheep to activity. They 
say that the men of the Asturias like to fire 
off their guns on all occasions, either possible 
or impossible ; certainly upon this occasion, 
when a yacht lay ready for pillage and four 
Englishmen were to be plundered on the 
road to Vivero, they gave us a salute which 
would not have dishonoured the young King 
himself. Firing their rude muskets wildly, 
they shouted one to the other to ride us 
down at any cost ; and upon that we heard 
the whinnying of horses, the shouts of men, 
and the thunder of hoofs upon the mossy 
turf. For my part, I looked to hear the 
bullets sing about my ears at any moment of 
it; and when the twigs of the trees upon the 
right hand and the left were broken, when 
the quivering horses bounded on as though 
shot had already touched them, I saw that 
the yacht would wait many a good hour yet 
before Terence O’Farrell trod her decks 
again. And thenI simply sat down and 
rode “hell for leather,” as an English hunting 
man would say. 


Whither would the path carry us? How 
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long could such a pursuit endure? A silence 
new and profound seemed at length to 
answer these oft-uttered questions. In that 
moment it became plain to us that our horses 
had outdistanced the Spaniards, though no 
man thought of drawing rein. Silently, 
doggedly, but with hope running high, we 
followed that unknown path, eheered by the 
muted thunder of the hoofs and the steady 
breathing of the beasts which carried us. It 
mattered not, perchance we said ; and when 
the path began to descend abruptly the pace 
was still unchecked. And now, through the 
vista of the leaves, a sheen of rippling water 
showed itself, but the madness of the ride 
was upon us all, and nothing but the sagacity 
of four honest horses saved us from it. 

“ Halt !” 

We cried it from man to man as the clever 
brutes set their forelegs together, and half 
sliding, half falling down the steep, grassy 
slope, landed us, some in the saddle, some 
out, upon the very brink of that water we had 
espied from the thicket. For myself, I had 
slipped over my brute’s shoulder at the very 
top of the slope, and, stumbling and running 
with him, I found myself side by side with 
Terence, as astonished and whole a man as 
any in Spain that night. Two minutes later 
Tom Davis crawled out of the bush and 
joined us on the river’s bank. He said that 
Velasquez was under his horse—but the 
painter gave him the lie before the words 
were well spoken. 

“Under my horse yourself, Tom. Didn't 
I come down on my back? Where are we? 
What’s up? What place is this ?” 

Terence was the first to speak. 

“It’s the River Navia, and yonder’s our 
yacht,” he cried, majestically. “ ‘The old chap 
said that the road would carry us to the river. 
He’s earned his money, bedad !” 

We followed his /Stately gesture, and 
perceived, full in the Waterway, the welcome 
shape of the good ketch Colleen Bawn. At 
the moment we were distant from it perhaps 
the half of a mile, and to regain it.we must 
re-enter the village from which we had fied 
so precipitately. Be-sure that there were 
head-waggings when this became apparent— 
head-waggings and all the doubtful expressions 
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of men who had escaped a great peril to be 
confronted by another not less grave. 

“Tf you call that money earned, you’ve a 
queer notion of it, Terence,” said I; “the 
old blackguard was too much for you after 
all. You should have offered him another 
tenner if we got on board safely.” 

“ Hold on awhile,” says he, producing a bit 
of paper from his pocket. “I’m not done yet. 
Here’s what the old blackguard calls a pass- 
port. Strike a light, one of you, and we'll read 
it. He says it will carry us anywhere.” 

Ulick struck the match ; Tom Davis read 
over Terence’s shoulder. The paper was a 
cutting from the French Petit Journal, and 
this is what it said :— 

“Chateaux in Spain are not always 
desirable. But we hear that the charming 
Spanish actress, known to all Paris as ‘La 
Belle Zohara,’ has recently taken the famous 
chateau at Navia, concerning which and its 
traditions of wrecking and wreckers some 
ridiculous stories have been lately told in 
London by a travelling Englishman. A more 
peaceable race than the men of Navia does 
not exist. We assure the Englishman in 
question that he is in no danger whatever 
should he visit this picturesque coast, and 
may safely leave both ‘le bulldog’ and ‘le 
revolver’ at home.” 


Someone said, “ Hoaxed, by thunder,” 


before the match went out. I, personally, 
had no observation to make. Not until we 
were on the yacht did Terence open his lips. 
There he filled himself a long “ mahogany” 
one and drained it to the dregs. 

“Boys,” he says, “I give you La Belle 
Zohara.” 

We drank it with moderate enthusiasm. 

“Will ye be writing this up for the 
papers ?” Terence asks me. 

“Why not?” said I. 
woman that has fooled an Irishman? 
by a number, Terence, my boy.” 

Tom Davis shook his head. 

“ An action would certainly lie,” said he, 
“T’ll look up the law in the morning.” 

Excellent Tom. He is still looking up the 
law and actions are still lying—but they are 
not against La Belle Zohara. 


“Ts she the first 
Not 





By MARIE 
4¥OST people want to be happy 
j if they can. I suppose it may 
be safely set down without fear 
of contradiction that no one 
who is sane and _ healthy 
wilfully elects to be miserable. 
Yet the secret of happiness seems to be 
People try to be happy 


solved by very few. 
in all sorts of queer ways—in speculation, 
land-grabbing, dram-drinking, horse-racing, 


bridge - playing, newspaper-running, and 
various other methods which are more or 
less suited to their constitutional abilities 
but in many cases these channels, carefully 
dug out for the reception of a perpetual 
inflowing of the stream of happiness, appear 
very soon to run dry. I have been asked 
scores of times what I consider to be the 
happiest life in the world, and I have always 
answered without the least hesitation—the 
Life Literary. In all respects it answers 
perfectly to the description of the “ Happy 
Life” portrayed by that gentle sixteenth- 
century poet, Sir Henry Wotton :— 
How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will, 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill. 

Herein we have the vital essence of all 
delight—honest thought, simple truth—and, 
in the “serveth not another’s will,” glorious 
liberty. For chiefest among the joys of the 
Life Literary are its splendid independence, its 
right of free opinion, and its ability to express 
that opinion. An author is bound to no 
person, no place, and no party, unless he or 
she wilfully elects to be so bound. To him, 
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or to her, all the realms of Nature and 
imagination are entrance-free—the pen un- 
locks every closed door—and not only is the 
present period of time set out like a stage- 
scene for contemplation and criticism, but all 
the past ages, with their histories and the rise 
and fall of their civilizations, arrange them- 
selves to command in a series of pictures for 
the pleasure of the literary eye and brain ; and 
it is just as easy to converse in one’s own 
library with Plato on the immortality of 
the soul as it is to good-humouredly 
tolerate Mr. Mallock and his little drawing- 
room philosophies. For a book is more 
or less the expression of the mind, or 
a part of the mind, of its writer, and, 
inasmuch as it is only with the moral 
and intellectual personalities of our friends 
and enemies that we care to deal, it matters 
little whether such personalities be three or 
four thousand years old, or only of yesterday. 
And to live the Life Literary means that we 
can always choose our own company. We 
can reject commoners and receive kings, or 
wice versa. The author who is careful to hold 
and maintain all the real privileges and rights 
of authorship is a ruler of millions, and under 
subjection to none. The position is unique 
and, to my thinking, unequalled. 

There are many, of course, who will by no 
means agree with me as to the superior 
charm of the Life Literary over all other lives 
—and such objectors will be found mostly in 
the literary profession itself. Unsuccessful 
authors—particularly those who are any way 
troubled with dyspepsia— will be among 
them, “Tied” authors also—and by “tied” 
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authors I mean the unhappy wretches who 
have signed contracts with publishers several 
years ahead, and are, so to speak, dancing in 
fetters. Authors who count the number of 
words they write per day, like potatoes, and 
anxiously calculate how much a publisher 
will possibly give for them per bushel, are 
not likely to experience any very particular 
“happiness” while they are measuring out 
halfpence in this fashion. And authors who 
run after “society” and want to be seen 
here, there, and everywhere are bound to 
lose the gifts of the gods one by one as they 
scamper helter-skelter through the world’s 
Vanity Fair, while they may be perfectly sure 
that the “great” or swagger persons with 
whom they seek to associate will be the first 
to despise and neglect them in any time of 
need or trouble, as well as the last to support 
or help them in any urgent cause which 
might be benefited by their assistance. 

On this point we have only to remember 
the melancholy experience of Robert Burns, 
who, after having been flattered and feasted 
by certain individuals who were, in an 
ephemeral sense, influential for the time 
being, either through their rank or their 
wealth, was afterwards shamefully neglected, 
and finally, notwithstanding the various 
social attentions and courtesy he had at one 
time received, he was left, when ill and 
dying, in such extremity as to be compelled 
to implore his publisher for the loan of five 
pounds! What had become of all his 
wealthy and “influential” friends ? Why, 
they were exactly where all “influential ” 
persons would be now in a similar case 
“otherwise engaged.” They are always 
“otherwise engaged” when their help is 
needed. Nothing can well be more deplor- 
able than the position of any author who 
depends for success on a clique of “ distin- 
guished ” or “ society” persons. He or she 
has exchanged independence for slavery—the 
nectar of the gods for a base mess of pottage 
—and the true “happiness” of the Life 
Literary for a mere miserable restlessness 
and constant craving after fresh excitement, 
which gradually breeds nervous troubles, 
and disturbs that fine and even balance of 
brain without which no clear or convincing 
thought is possible. Again, authors who 
deliberately prostitute their talents to the 
writing of lewd matter unfit to be handled by 
cleanly-minded men and women need never 
hope to possess that happy and studious 
peace which comes from the 

Pure intent to do the best 


Purely—and leave to God the rest. 
Vol. xxviii.—10. 


For the highest satisfaction in the Life 
Literary is to think that perhaps, in a 
fortunate or inspired moment, one may have 
written at least a sentence, a line, a verse 
that may carry comfort and a sense of beauty 
to the sorrowful or hope to the forlorn ; 
while surely the greatest pang would be to 
know that one had cast the already despair- 
ing soul into a lower depth of degradation, 
or caused the sinner to revel more consciously 
in his sin. 

But are there no drawbacks, no disappoint- 
ments, no sufferings in the Life Literary? 
Why, of course there are! Who would be 
such a useless block of stone, such a sense- 
less lump of unvalued clay, as not to ardently 
wish for drawbacks, disappointments, and 
sufferings ? Who that has a soul at all does 
not pray that it may be laid like glowing 
molten iron on the anvil of endurance, there 
to be beaten and hammered by destiny till it 
is of a strong and shapely mould, fit for 
combat, nerved to victory? And I maintain 
that such drawbacks, disappointments, diffi- 
culties, and sufferings as the profession of 
literature entails are sweeter and nobler than 
the cares besetting other professions, inasmuch 
as they are always accompanied by never- 
failing consolations. If the pinch be poverty, 
the true servant of literature can do with 


less of this world’s goods than most people. 
Luxury is not called for when one is rich in 


idealism and fancy. Heavy feeding will not 
make a clear, quick brain. Extravagant 
apparel is a necessity for no one—and genius 
was never yet born of a millionaire. 

If the “thorn in the flesh” is the petty 
abuse of one’s envious contemporaries, 
that is surely a matter for rejoicing rather 
than grief, as it is merely the continuance of 
an apparently “natural law in the spiritual 
world,” acting from the Inferior upon the 
Superior, which may be worded thus: “ Who- 
soever will be great, let him be flayed alive !” 
Virgil was declared by Pliny to be destitute 
of invention ; Aristotle was styled “ ignorant, 
vain, and ambitious” by both Cicero and 
Plutarch ; Plato was so jealous of Democ- 
ritus that he proposed to burn up all his 
works ; Sophocles was brought to trial by 
his own children as a lunatic ; Horace was 
accused of stealing from all the minor Greek 
poets ; and so on in the same way down to 
our own times. 

Pope went so far as to make a collection 
of all the libels passed upon him, and had 
them preserved and bound with singular care, 
though I believe no one now knows where 
to find these scandalous splutterings of Grub 
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Street. Swift is reported to have said to the 
irate author of the “ Dunciad,” “ Give me a 
shilling and I will insure you that posterity 
shall never know one single enemy against 
you excepting those whose memory you 
yourself have preserved.” Herein is a pro- 
found truth. The malicious enemies of a 
great author only become known to the 
public through the mistaken condescension 
of the great author’s notice. 

Milton’s life was embittered by the con- 
temptible spite of one Salmasius. Who was 
Salmasius ? we ask nowadays. We do not 
ask who was Milton. Salmasius was the 
author of the “ Defensio Regi,” or Defence 
of Kings, a poor piece of work long ago 
forgotten, and he was the procurer of foul 
libel against the author of “ Paradise Lost,” 
one of England’s greatest and noblest men. 
What small claim he has to the world’s 
memory arises merely from his viciousness, 
for not only did he make use of the lowest 
tools to aid him in conspiring against 
Milton’s reputation, but he spread the 
grossest lies broadcast, even accusing 
the poet of having a hideous personal 
appearance — “a puny piece of man; a 
homunculus; a dwarf deprived of the 
human figure ; a contemptible pedagogue.” 
When the despicable slanderer learned the 
fact that Milton, so far from answering to 
this description, was of a pleasing and attrac- 
tive appearance, he immediately changed his 
tactics and began to attack his moral 
character—which, as even Milton’s bitterest 
political enemies knew, was austerely above 
the very shadow of suspicion. It was said 
that the poet’s over-zealousness in answering 
the calumnies of Salmasius cost him his eye- 
sight, which, if true, was surely regrettable. 
Salmasius died dishonoured and disgraced, 
as such a cowardly brute deserved to die ; 
Milton still holds his glorious place in 
England’s literary history. So it was, so it 
is, so it ever will be. 

Greatness is always envied—it is only 
mediocrity that can boast of a host of friends. 
“When you have resolved to be great,” says 
Emerson, “abide by yourself, and do not 
weakly try to reconcile yourself with the 
world.” It is impossible to quote one single 
instance of a truly great man existing without 
his calumniators. And the Life Literary 
without any enemies would be a shabby go- 
cart ; or, as our American cousins put it, a 
“one-horse concern.” Some lines that were 
taught to me when I was a child seem appo- 
site to this subject, and I quote them here 
for the benefit of any struggling units of the 
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Life Literary who may haply be in need :— 


You have no enemies, you say ? 

Alas! my friend, the boast is poor- 
He who has mingled in the fray 

Of duty, that the brave endure, 
Must have made foes! If you have none, 
Small is the work that you have done ; 
You've hit no traitor on the hip, 
You’ve dashed no cup from perjured lip, 
You've never turned the wrong to right— 
You’ve been a coward in the fight ! 

But it is perhaps time that I should drop 
the masculine personal pronoun for the 
feminine, and, being a woman, treat of the 
Life Literary from the woman’s point of view. 
In olden days the profession of literature 
was looked upon as a terrible thing for a 
woman to engage in, and the observations of 
some very kindly and chivalrous writers on 
this subject are not without pathos. To 
quote one example only, can anything be 
more quaintly droll at this time of day than 
the following :— 

“Of all the sorrows in which the female 
character may participate there are few more 
affecting than those of an Authoress—often 
insulated and unprotected in society—with 
all the sensibility of the sex, encountering 
miseries which break the spirits of men !” 

This delicate expression of sympathy for 
a woman’s literary struggles was written by 
the elder Disraeli as late as 1840. Truly 
we have raced along the rails of progress 
since then at express speed—and the “ affect- 
ing” sorrows of an “ Authoress” (with a 
capital A) now affect nobody except in so far 
as they make “copy ” for the callow journalist 
to hang a string of cheap sneers upon. The 
Authoress must take part with the Author 
in the general rough-and-tumble of life-—and 
she cannot too quickly learn the truth that 
when once she enters the literary arena, 
where men are already fisticuffing and elbow- 
ing each other remorselessly, she will be met 
chiefly with “kicks and no ha’pence.” She 
must fight like the rest, unless she prefers to 
lie down and be walked over. If she elects 
to try for a first place, it will take her all her 
time to win it, and, when won, to hold it ; 
and, in the event of her securing success, she 
must not expect any chivalrous consideration 
from the opposite sex, or any special kind- 
ness and sympathy from her own. For the 
men will consider her “out of her sphere” if 
she writes books instead of producing babies, 
and the women will, in nine cases out of ten, 
begrudge her the freedom and independence 
she enjoys, particularly if such freedom and 
independence be allied to fortune and fame. 
This all goes without saying. It has to be 
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understood and accepted uncomplainingly. 
The “old-fashioned” grace of chivalry to 
women, once so proudly lauded by poets and 
essayists as the distinguishing trait of all 
manly men, is not to be relied on in the Life 
Literary—for there it is as dead as door-nails. 
Men can be found in the literary profession 
who will do anything to “ down” a woman in 
the same calling, and, if they cannot for 
shame’s sake do it openly, they will do it 
behind her back. ’Tis pitiful, ’tis wondrous 
pitiful—for the men! 
But if the woman con- 
cerned has studied her 
art to any purpose she 
will accept calumny as 
a compliment, slander 
as a votive wreath, and 
“envy, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness” 
(from which, with pious 
hypocrisy, the most 
envious and uncharit- 
able persons pray 
“Good Lord, deliver 
us” every Sunday) as 
so many tokens and 
proofs of her admitted 
power. And none of 
these things need dis- 
turb the equanimity of 
the Life Literary. “Can 
any man cast me out 
of the universe? He 
cannot ; but whither- 
soever I may go there 
will be the sun and the 
moon, and the stars 
and visions, and com- 
munion with the 
gods!” * 

Speaking asa 
woman, I can quite 
understand and ap- 
preciate all the little 
difficulties, irritations, 
and trials incident to a woman’s career 
in literature; and though I myself wel- 
come such difficulties as so many incen- 
tives to fresh effort, I know that there are 
many of my sex who, growing weary and 
discouraged, are not able to adopt this 
attitude. And looking back into the past, 
one is bound to see a host of brilliant women 
done to death by cruel injustice and mis- 
representation, a state of things which is 
quite likely to be continued as long as 
humanity endures. 
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But no useful object is served by brooding 
over this apparently incurable evil. ‘The 
noble army of martyrs” who praise the Lord 
in the “ Te Deum” are likely to be of the 
sex feminine. But what does that matter? 
It is more glorious to be martyred than to 
die of over-eating and general plethora. 
Moreover, mental or intellectual martyrdom 
is a necessary ingredient for the “ happy.” 
life—a touch of it is like the toothache, 
helping one to be duly thankful when the 
pain ceases. For, if 
we never understood 
trouble, we should 
never taste the full 
measure of joy. 

One thing can be 
very well dispensed with 
by both men and 
women who look for 
happiness in the Life 
Literary, and that is the 
uneasy hankering after 
what is called “ Fame.” 
Fame has a habit of 
settling its halo on the 
elected brows without 
any outside advice or 
assistance. Those 
authors who are des- 
tined for it will as- 
suredly win it, though 
all the world should 
intervene ; those for 
whom it is not intended 
must content them- 
selves with the tempor- 
ary notoriety of pretty 
newspaper puffs and 
“stock” compliments, 
such as the “renowned” 
or “well - known” or 
“admired” author or 
authoress, and be glad 
and grateful for these 
meaningless terms, in- 
asmuch as the higher Fame itself at its utmost 
is only a brief and very often inaccurate “line 
in history.” 

The rewards and emoluments of the happy 
life, such as I have always found the Life 
Literary to be, are manifold and frequently 
incongruous. They may be considered in 
two sections—the outward or apparent and 
the interior or invisible. Concerning these 
I can only, of course, speak from my own 





experience. The outward or apparent occur 
(so far as I myself am concerned) as 
follows :-— 
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1. Certain payments, small or large, made 
by publishers who undertake to present one’s 
brain-work to the world im print, and who 
do the best they can for their authors, as 
well as for themselves. 

2. Public appreciation and condemnation, 
about equally divided. 

3. Critical praise and censure, six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other. 

4. Endless requests for autographs. 

5. Innumerable begging letters. 

6. Imperative, sometimes threatening, de- 
mands for “ interviews.” 

7. Hundreds of love-letters. 

8. Continual offers of marriage (average 
number one per week). 

9. Shoals of MSS. sent by literary aspirants 
to be “ placed ” or “ recommended.” 

10. Free circulation of lies, caricatures, 
and slanders concerning oneself, one’s per- 
sonality, friends, ways of work, and general 
surroundings. 

11. The grudging and bitter animosity of 
rival contemporaries. 

12. Persistent public and private misrepre- 
sentation of one’s character, aims, and 
intentions. 

All these things taken together weigh very 
little when compared with the other side of 
the medal—the interior and invisible delight 
and charm of the Life Literary—the un- 
purchasable and _ never- failing happiness 
which no external advantage can give, no 
inimical influence take away. It is well-nigh 
impossible to enumerate the pleasures that 
attend the lover and servant of literature ; 
they are multitudinous, and, like all things 
spiritual, outweigh all things temporal. Here 
are just a few among the ceaseless favours of 
the gods :— 

1. The power and affluence of creative 
thought. 

2. A perpetual sense of intimate partici- 
pation in the wonders of Nature and Art. 

3. A keen perception of the beautiful. 

4. Intense delight in the genius of all 
great men and women. 

5. A cheerful and contented spirit. 

6. Constant variety of occupation. 

7. Joy in simple things. 

8. The loveof friends that are tried and true. 

g. The never-wearying interest of working 
to try and give pleasure to one’s reading 
public. 

10. The gifts and glories of imagination. 

11. Tranquillity of mind. 

12. Firm faith in noble ideals. 

And, to quote from Walt Whitman what 
the inward sense or spirit of the “ happiness” 


of the Life Literary really is, the disciple of 
literature may say :— 

“T will show that there is no imperfection 
in the present and can be none in the future. 
And I will show that, whatever happens to 
anybody, it may be turned to beautiful 
results.” 

Were all the lives in the world offered to 
me for my choice, from the estate of queens 
to that of commoners, 1 would choose the 
Life Literary in preference to any other, as 
ensuring the greatest happiness. It is full of 
the most lasting pleasure, it offers the most 
varied entertainment, all the arts and sciences 
group themselves naturally around it as with 
it and of it—for the literary student is, or 
should be, as devout a lover of music as of 
poetry, as ardent an admirer of painting and 
sculpture as of history and philosophy—that 
is, if complete enjoyment of the literary gift 
is to be possessed completely. 

I take it, of course, for granted, in this 
matter of the “ happy ” life, that the individual 
concerned, whether male or female, is neither 
dyspeptic nor bilious, nor afflicted with the 
incurable exnut of utter selfishness, nor 
addicted to dram or drug drinking. Because 
under unnatural conditions the mind itself 
becomes unnatural, and the Life Literary is no 
more productive of happiness than any other 
life that is self-poisoned at its source. 
But, given a sane mind in a sound 
body, a clear brain, a quick perception, 
a keen imagination, a warm heart, and a 
never-to-be-parted-with ideal of humanity at 
its best, noblest, and purest, then the Life 
Literary, with all the advantages it bestows, 
the continuous education it fosters, the re- 
finement of taste it engenders, the love and 
sympathy of unknown thousands of one’s 
fellow-creatures which it brings, is the sweetest, 
most satisfying, most healthful and happy life 
in the world. Moreover, it is a life of power 
and responsibility—a life that forms character 
and tests courage. We soon learn to know 
the force of a thinker in our midst, whether 
man or woman; we soon realize who it is 
that sends the lightning of truth across our 
murky sky, when we see a sudden swarm of 
cowards scurrying away from the storm and 
trying to shelter themselves under a haystack 
of lies ; and we invariably respect whosoever 
has the valour of his or her opinions and the 
strength to enunciate them boldly and con- 
vincingly with a supreme indifference to 
conventional conveniences. For “To know 
the truth,” says an Arabian sage, “is a great 
thing for thyself; but to tell the truth to 
others is a greater thing for the world !” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 











E URTHER secrecy as to the 
ae projected trip being now use- 
LS less, Mr. Tredgold made the 
ine best of the situation and talked 
se freely concerning it. To the 


astonished Edward he spoke 
feelingly of seeing the world before the insidi- 
ous encroachments of age should render it 
impossible ; to Captain Bowers, whom he 
met in the High Street, he discussed desti- 
nations with the air of a man whose mind 
was singularly open on the subject. If he 
had any choice it appeared that it was in the 
direction of North America. 

“You might do worse,” said the captain, 
grimly. 

“Chalk,” said Mr. Tredgold, meditatively— 
“ Chalk favours the South. I think that he 
got rather excited by your description of the 
islands there. He is a very “ 

“Tf you are going to try and find that 
island I spoke about,” interrupted the 
captain, impatiently, “I warn you solemnly 
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that you are wasting both your time and your 
money. If I had known of this voyage I 
would have told you so before. If you take 
my advice you'll sell your schooner and stick 
to business you understand.” 

Mr. Tredgold laughed easily. “ We may 
look for it if we go that way,” he said. “I 
believe that Chalk has bought a trowel, in 
case we run up against it. He has got a 
romantic belief in coincidences, you know.” 

“Very good,” said the captain, turning 


away. “Only don’t blame me, whatever 
happens. You can’t say I have not warned 
you.” 


He clutched his stick by the middle and 
strode off down the road. Mr. Tredgold, 
gazing after his retreating figure with a 
tolerant smile, wondered whether he would 
take his share of the treasure when it was 
offered to him. 

The anxiety of Miss Vickers at this period 
was intense. Particulars of the purchase of 
the schooner were conveyed to her by letter, 
but the feminine desire of talking the matter 
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over with somebody became too strong to 
be denied. She even waylaid Mr. Stobell 
one evening, and, despite every discourage- 
ment, insisted upon walking part of the way 
home with him. He sat for hours afterwards 
recalling the tit-bits of a summary of his 
personal charms with which she had supplied 
him. 

Mr. Chalk spent the time in preparations 
for the voyage, purchasing, among other 
necessaries, a stock of firearms of all shapes 
and sizes, with which he practised in the 
garden. Most marksmen diminish gradually 
the size of their target ; but Mr. Chalk, after 
starting with a medicine-bottle at a hundred 
yards, wound up with the greenhouse at 
fifteen. Mrs. Chalk, who was inside at the 
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and paid off her servants, and her pity 
for Mrs. Stobell, whose husband had for- 
bidden such a course in her case, provided a 
suitable and agreeable subject for conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Stobell had economized in quite 
a different direction, and Mrs. Chalk gazed in 
indignant pity at the one small box and the 
Gladstone bag which contained her wardrobe. 

“She don’t want to dress up on ship- 
board,” said Mr. Stobell. 

Mrs. Chalk turned and eyed her friend’s 
costume—a plain tweed coat and skirt, in 
which she had first appeared the spring 
before last. 

“If we’re away a year,” she said, decidedly, 
“she'll be in rags before we get back.” 

Mr. Stobell said that fortunately they 
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‘MRS. CHALK STOOD BY A PILE OF LUGGAGE, DISCOURSING TO AN ADMIRING CIRCLE OF FRIENDS.” 


time tending an invalid geranium, acted as 
marker, and, although Mr. Chalk proved by 
actual measurement that the bullet had not 
gone within six inches of her, the range was 
closed. 

By the time the alterations on the Fair 
Emily were finished the summer was nearly 
at an end, and it was not until the 2oth 
of August that the travellers met on Bin- 
chester platform. Mrs. Chalk, in a smart 
yachting costume, with a white-peaked cap, 
stood by a pile of luggage discoursing to an 
admiring circle of friends who had come 
to see her off. She had shut up her house 


would be in a warm climate, and turned to 
greet the Tredgolds, who had just arrived. 
Then the train came in, and Mr. Chalk, 
appearing suddenly from behind the luggage, 
where he had been standing since he had 
first caught sight of the small, anxious face 
of Selina Vickers on the platform, entered 
the carriage and waved cheery adieus to 
Binchester. 
To the eyes of Mr. Chalk and his wife 
Biddlecombe appeared to have put on holiday 
attire for the occasion. With smiling satis- 
faction they led the way to the ferry, Mrs. 
Chalk’s costume exciting so much attention 
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that the remainder of the party hung behind 
to watch Edward Tredgold fasten his boot- 
lace. It took two boats to convey the luggage 
to the schooner, and the cargo of the smaller 
craft shifting in mid-stream, the boatman 
pulled the remainder of the way with a large 
portion of it in his lap. Unfortunately, his 
mouth was free. 

Mr. Chalk could not restrain a cry of 
admiration as he clambered on board the 
Fair Emily. The deck was as white as that 
of a man-of-war, and her brass-work twinkled 
in the sun. White 
paint work and the 
honest and healthy 
smell of tar com- 
pleted his satisfac 
tion. His chest 
expanded as he 
sniffed the breeze, 
and with a slight 
nautical roll paced 
up and down the 
spotless deck. 

“And now,” 
said Captain Bris- 
ket, after a couple 
of sturdy seamen 


had placed the 
men’s luggage in 
the new _ cabin, 


“which of you 
ladies is going to 
have my state- 
room, and which 
the mate’s bunk?” 

Mrs. Chalk 
started; she had 
taken it for granted 
that she was to 
have the state-room. 
her friend anxiously. 

“The bunk seems to get the most air,” 
said Mrs. Stobell. “And it’s nearer the 
ladder in case of emergencies.” 

“You have it, dear,” said Mrs. Chalk, 
tenderly. ‘I’m not nervous.” 

“But you are so fond of fresh air,” said 
Mrs. Stobell, with a longing glance at the 
state-room. “I don’t like to be selfish.” 

“You're not,” said Mrs. Chalk, with con- 
viction. 

“Chalk and I will toss for it,” said Mr. 
Stobell, who had been listening with some 
impatience. He spun a coin in the air, and 
Mr. Chalk, winning the bunk for his indignant 
wife, was at some pains to dilate upon its 
manifold advantages. Mrs. Stobell, with a 
protesting smile, had her things carried into 


She turned and eyed 





“A SLIGHT NAUTICAL ROLL.” 


the state-room, while Mrs. Chalk stood by 
listening coldly to plans for putting her heavy 
luggage in the hold. 

“ What time do we start?” inquired Tred- 
gold senior, moving towards the companion- 
ladder. 

“ Four o'clock, sir,” replied Brisket. 

Mr. Stobell, his heavy features half-lit by 
an unwonted smile, turned and surveyed his 
friends. “I’ve ordered a little feed at the 
King of Hanover at half-past one,” he said, 


awkwardly. “We'll be back on board by 
half - past three, 
captain.” 


Captain Brisket 
bowed, and _ the 
party were making 
preparations _for 
departure when a 
hitch was caused 
by the behaviour 
of Mrs. Chalk, who 
was still brooding 
over the affair of 
the state-room. In 
the plainest of 
plain terms she 
declared that she 
did not want any 
luncheon and pre- 
ferred to stay on 
board. Her gloom 
seemed to infect 
the whole party, 
Mr. Stobell in par- 
ticular being so 
dejected that his 
wife eyed him in 
amazement. 

“Tell spoil it 
for all of us if you don’t come,” he said, 
with bashful surliness. “Why, I arranged 
the lunch more for you than anybody. It'll 
be our last meal on shore.” 

Mrs. Chalk said that she had had so many 
meals on shore that she could afford to 
miss one, and Mr. Stobell, after eyeing her 
for some time in a manner strangely at 
variance with his words, drew his wife to one 
side and whispered fiercely in her ear. 

“ Well, I sha’n’t go without her,” said Mrs. 
Stobell, rejoining the group. “What with 
losing that nice, airy bunk and getting that 
nasty, stuffy stateroom, I don’t feel like 
eating.” 

Mrs. Chalk’s countenance cleared. “ Don’t 
you like it, dear?” she said, affectionately. 
“Change, by all means, if you don’t. Never 
mind about their stupid tossing.” 
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Mrs. Stobell changed, and Mr. Tredgold 
senior, after waiting a decent interval for the 
sake of appearances, entreated both ladies to 
partake of the luncheon. Unable to resist 
any longer, Mrs. Chalk gave way, and in the 
ship’s boat, propelled by the brawny arms of 
two of the crew, went ashore with the 
others. 

Luncheon was waiting for them in the 
coffee-room of the inn, and the table was 
brave with flowers and bottles of champagne. 
Impressed by the occasion George the waiter 
attended upon them with unusual decorum, 
and the landlady herself entered the room 
two or three times to see that things were 
proceeding properly. 

“ Here’s to our next meal on shore,” said 
Mr. Chalk, raising his glass and nodding 
solemnly at Edward. 

“ That will be tea for me,” said the latter. 
“T shall come back here, I expect, and take 
a solitary cup to your memory. Let me have 
a word as soon as you can.” 

“You ought to get a cable from Sydney 
in about eight months,” said his father. 

His son nodded. “ Don’t trouble about any 
expressions of affection,” he urged ; “ they’d 
come expensive. If you find me dead of 
overwork when you come back— 

“T shall contest the certificate,” 
father, with unwonted frivolity. 

“T wonder how we shall sleep to-night ?” 
said Mrs. Stobell, with a little shiver. “ Fancy, 
only a few planks between us and the water! ” 

“* That won't keep me awake,” said Mrs. 
Chalk, decidedly.; “ but I shouldn’t sleep a 
wink if I had left my girls in the house, the 
same as you have. I should lie awake all 
night wondering what tricks they’d be up to.” 

“ But you’ve left your house unprotected,” 
said Mrs. Stobell. 

“The house won’t run away,” retorted her 
friend, “and I’ve sent all my valuables to 
the bank and to friends to take care of, and 
had all my carpets taken up and beaten and 
warehoused. I can’t imagine what Mr. 
Stobell was eet of not to let you do 
the same.’ 

“ There’s a lot as would like to know what 
I’m thinking of sometimes,” remarked Mr. 
Stobell, with a satisfied air. 

Mrs. Chalk glanced at him superciliously, 
but, remembering that he was her host, re- 
frained from the only comments she felt to 
be suitable to the occasion. Under the 
tactful guidance of Edward Tredgold the 
conversation was led to shipwrecks, fires at 
sea, and other subjects of the kind comfort- 
ing to the landsman, Mr. Chalk favouring 


said his 
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them with a tale of a giant octopus, culled 


from Captain Bowers’s collection, which 
made Mrs. Stobell’s eyes dilate with 
horror. 


“You won’t see any octopuses,” said her 
husband. ‘“ You needn’t worry about them.” 

He got up from the table, and crossing to 
the window stood with his hands behind his 
back, smoking one of the King of 
Hanover’s cigars. 

“Very good smoke this,” he said, taking 
the cigar from his mouth and inspecting it 
critically. “I think I'll take a box or two 
with me.” 

“Just what I was thinking,” said Mr. 
Jasper Tredgold. “Let’s go down and see 
the landlord.” 

Mr. Stobell followed him slowly from the 
room, leaving Mr. Chalk and Edward to 
entertain the ladies. The former gentleman, 
clad in a neat serge suit, an open collar, and 
a knotted necktie, leaned back in his chair, 
puffing contentedly at one of the cigars which 
had excited the encomiums of his friends. 
He was just about to help himself to a little 
more champagne when Mr. Stobel! reappeared 
and requested him to come and give them 
the benefit of his opinion in the matter of 
cigars. 

“ They don’t seem up to sample,” said Mr. 
Stobell, with a growl; “and you’re a good 
judge of a cigar.” 

Mr. Chalk rose and followed him down- 
stairs, where, to his great astonishment, he 
was at once seized by Mr. Tredgold and led 
outside. 

‘ Anything wrong ?” he demanded. 

“We must get to the ship at once,” said 
Tredgold, in an excited whisper. “The 
men !” 

Mr. Chalk, much startled, clapped his 
hand to his head and spoke of going back 
for his hat. 

“ Never mind about your hat,” said Stobell, 
impatiently ; “we haven’t got ours either.” 

He took Mr. Chalk’s other arm and started 
off at a rapid pace. 

“What is the matter?” inquired Mr. Chalk, 
looking from one to the other. 

“Message from Captain Brisket to go on 
board at once, or he won't be answerable for 
the consequences,” replied Tredgold, in a 
thrilling whisper ; “ and, above all, to bring 
Mr. Chalk to quiet the men.” 

Mr. Chalk turned a ghastly white. 
mutiny ?” he faltered. “ Already ?” 

“ Something o’ the sort,” said Stobell. 

Despite his friend’s great strength, Mr. 
Chalk for one moment almost brought him 
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to a standstill. Then, in a tremulous voice, 
he spoke of going to the police. 

“We don’t want the police,” said Tredgold, 
sharply. “If you’re afraid, Chalk, you’d 
better go back and stay with the ladies while 
we settle the affair.” 

Mr. Chalk flushed, and holding his head 
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Edward, going to the window and leaning 
out. “Wuy! Hatioa!” 

“What’s the matter ?” said both ladies. 

Edward drew in his head and regarded 
them with an expression of some bewilder- 
ment. 

“It’s the Fair Emily,” he said, slowly, 
“and she’s hoisting her sails.” 

“Just trying the machinery to see that it’s 
all right, I suppose,” said Mrs. Chalk. ‘“ My 
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erect said no more. Mr. Duckett and a 
waterman were waiting for them at the stairs, 
and,’ barely giving them’ time to jump in, 
pushed off and pulled with rapid strokes to 
the schooner. Mr. Chalk’s heart failed him 
as they drew near and he saw men moving 
rapidly about her deck. His. last thoughts 
as he clambered over the side were of his 
wife: 

In blissful ignorance of his proceedings, 
Mrs. Chalk, having adjusted her cap in the 
glass and drawn on her gloves, sat patiently 
awaiting his return. She even drew a good- 
natured comparison between the time spent 
on choosing cigars and bonnets. 

“There’s plenty of time,” she said, in reply 
to an uneasy remark of Mrs. Stobell’s. “It’s 
only just three, and we don’t sail until four. 
What is that horrid, clanking. noise ? ” 

“Some craft getting up her anchor,” said 
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husband said that Captain Brisket is a very 
careful man.” 

idward Tredgold made no reply. He 
glanced first at three hats standing in a row 
on the sideboard, and then at the ladies as 
they came to the window and gazed with 
innocent curiosity at the schooner. Even as 
they looked she drew slowly ahead, and a 
boat piled up with luggage, which had been 
lying the other side of her, became visible. 
Mrs. Chalk gazed at it in stupefaction. 

“It can’t be ours,” she gasped. “ They— 
they’d never dare! They—they——’” 

She stood for a moment staring at the hats 
on the sideboard, and then, followed by the 
others, ran hastily downstairs. ‘There was a 
hurried questioning of the astonished land- 
lady, and then Mrs. Chalk led the way to 
the stairs at a pace remarkable in a woman 
of her age and figure. Mrs. Stobell, assisted 
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by Edward Tredgold, did her best to keep up 
with her, but she reached the goal some 
distance ahead, and, jumping heavily into a 
boat, pointed to the fast-receding schooner 
and bade the boatman overtake it. 

*““Can’t be done, ma’am,” said the man, 
staring, “not without wings.” 

“Row hard,” said Mrs. Chalk,- in a voice 
of sharp encouragement. 

The boatman, a man of few words, jerked 
his thumb in the direction of the Fair Emily, 
which was already responding to the motion 
of the sea outside. 

“ You run up the road on to them cliffs and 
wave to ’em,” he said, slowly. “ Wave ’ard.” 

Mrs. Chalk hesitated, and then, stepping 
out of the boat, resumed the pursuit by land. 
Ten minutes’ burried walking brought them 


ways and return for her chaining her to the 
spot. Compelled at last to recognise the 
inevitable, she rose from the turf on which 
she had been sitting and, her face crimson 
with wrath, denounced husbands in general 
and her own in particular. 

“It’s my husband’s doing, I’m sure,” said 
Mrs. Stobell, with a side glance at her 
friend’s attire, not entirely devoid of self-con- 


gratulation. “That's why he wouldn't let 
me have a yachting costume. I can see it 
now.” 


Mrs. Chalk turned and eyed her with angry 
disdain. 

“ And that’s why he wouldn’t let me bring 
more than one box,” continued Mrs. Stobell, 
with the air of one to whom all things had 
been suddenly revealed; “and why he 





“SHE FNACTED, TO THE GREAT ADMIRATION OF A SMALL CROWD, THE PART OF A HUMAN SEMAPHORE. . 


to the cliffs, and standing boldly on the verge 
she enacted, to the great admiration of a 
small crowd, the part of a human semaphore. 

The schooner, her bows pointing gradually 
seawards, for some time made no sign. Then 


a little group clustered at the stern and 
waved farewells. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
Mrs. CHALK watched the schooner until 


it was a mere white speck on the horizon, a 
faint idea that it might yet see the error of its 


wouldn’t shut the house up. Oh, just fancy 
what a pickle I should have been in if I had ! 
I must say it was thoughtful of him.” 

“ Thoughtful !” exclaimed Mrs. Chalk, ina 
choking voice. 

“And I ought to have suspected some- 
thing,” continued Mrs. Stobell, ‘“ because he 
kissed me this morning. I can see now that 
he meant it for good-bye! Well, I can’t say 
I’m surprised. Robert always does get his 
own way.” 

“If you hadn’t persuaded me to come 
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ashore for that wretched luncheon,” said Mrs. 
Chalk, in a deep voice, “we should have 
been all right.” 

“T’m sure I wasn’t to know,” said her 
friend, “although I certainly thought it odd 
when Robert said that he had got it princi- 
pally for you. I could see you were a little 
bit flattered.” 

Mrs. Chalk, trembling with anger, sought 
in vain for a retort. 

“Well, it’s no good staying here,” said 
Mrs. Stobell, philosophically. “We had 
better get home.” 

“ Home!” cried Mrs. Chalk, as a vision of 
her bare floors and dismantled walls rose 
before her. “When I think of the deceit- 
fulness of those men, giving us champagne 
and talking about the long evenings on board, 
I don’t know what to do with myself. And 
your father was one of them,” she added, 
turning suddenly upon Edward. 

Mr. Tredgold disowned his erring parent 
with some haste, and, being by this time 
rather tired of the proceedings, suggested 
that they should return to the inn and look 
up trains—a proposal to which Mrs. Chalk, 
after a final glance seawards, silently assented. 
With head erect she led the way down to the 
town again, her bearing being so impressive 
that George the waiter, who had been watch- 
ing for them, after handing her a letter which 
had been entrusted to him, beat a precipitate 
retreat. 

The letter, which was from Mr. Stobell, 
was short and to the point. It narrated the 
artifice by which Mr. Chalk had been lured 
away, and concluded with a general state- 
ment that women were out of place on ship- 
board. This, Mrs. Stobell declared, after 
perusing the letter, was intended for an 
apology. 

Mrs. Chalk received the information in 
stony silence, and, declining tea, made her 
way to the station and mounted guard over 
her boxes until the train was due. With the 
exception of saying “ Indeed!” on three or 
four occasions she kept silent all the way to 
Binchester, and, arrived there, departed for 
home in a cab, in spite of a most pressing 
invitation from Mrs. Stobell to stay with her 
until her own house was habitable. 

Mr. Tredgold parted from them both with 
relief. The voyage had been a source of 
wonder to him from its first inception, and 
the day’s proceedings had only served to 
increase the mystery. He made a light 
supper and, the house being too quiet for 
his taste, went for a meditative stroll. The 
shops were closed and the small thorough- 


fares almost deserted. He wondered whether 
it was too late to call and talk over the affair 
with Captain Bowers, and, still wondering, 
found himself in Dialstone Lane. 

Two or three of the houses were in 
darkness, but there was a cheerful light 
behind the drawn blind of the captain’s 
sitting-room. He hesitated a moment and 
then rapped lightly on the door, and no 
answer being forthcoming rapped again. 
The door opened and revealed the amiable 
features of Mr. Tasker. 

“Captain Bowers has gone to London, sir,” 
he said. 

Mr. Tredgold drew his right foot back 
three inches, and at the same time tried to 
peer into the room. 

“We're expecting him back every moment, 
said Mr. Tasker, encouragingly. 

Mr. Tredgold moved his foot forward again 
and pondered. “It’s very late, but I wanted 
to see him rather particularly,” he murmured, 
as he stepped into the room. 

“Miss Drewitt’s in the garden,” said 
Joseph. 

Mr. Tredgold started and eyed him sus- 
piciously. Mr. ‘Tasker’s face, however, 
preserving its usual appearance of stolid 
simplicity, his features relaxed and he 
became thoughtful again. 

“Perhaps I might go into the garden,” 
he suggested. 

“T should if I was you, sir,” said Joseph, 
preceding him and throwing open the back 
door. “It’s fresher out there.” 

Mr. Tredgold stepped into the garden 
and stood blinking in the sudden darkness. 
There was no moon and the night was 
cloudy, a fact which accounted for his un- 
usual politeness towards a cypress of some- 
what stately bearing which stood at one 
corner of the small lawn. He replaced his 
hat hastily, and an apologetic remark con- 
cerning the lateness of his visit was never 
finished. A trifle confused, he walked down 
the garden, peering right and left as he went, 
but without finding the object of his search. 
Twice he paced the garden from end to end, 
and he had just arrived at the conclusion 
that Mr. Tasker had made a mistake when a 
faint sound high above his head apprised 
him of the true state of affairs. 

He stood listening in amazement, but the 
sound was not repeated. Ordinary prudence 
and a sense of the fitness of things suggested 
that he should go home; inclination suggested 
that he should seat himself in the deck-chair 
at the foot of the crow’s-nest and await events. 
He sat down to consider the matter. 
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Sprawling comfortably in the chair he lit 
his pipe, his ear on the alert to catch the 
slightest sound of the captive in the cask 
above. The warm air was laden with the 
scent of flowers, and nothing stirred with the 
exception of Mr. Tasker’s shadow on the 
blind of the kitchen window. The clock in 
the neighbouring church chimed the three- 
quarters, and in due time 
boomed out the hour of 
ten. Mr. Tredgold 
knocked the ashes from \ 
his pipe and began seri- 
ously to consider his posi- 
tion. Lights went out in 
the next house. 

Huge shadows 
appeared on the ; 
kitchen blind o— 
and the light SS 
gradually faded, 
to reappear tri- 
umphantly in 
the room above. 
Anon theshadow 
of Mr. Tasker’s 
head was seen 
wrestling fiercely 
with its back 
collar-stud. 

“Mr. Tred- 
gold!” said a 
sharp voice from 
above. 
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and somewhat flushed of face, confronted 
him. 

“I—I called to see the captain,” he said, 
hastily, “and Joseph told me you were in 
the garden. I couldn’t see you anywhere, so 
I took the liberty of sitting out there to wait 
for the captain’s return.” 

Miss Drewitt listened impatiently. “ Did 
you know that I was up in the crow’s- 
nest ?” she demanded. 

“Joseph never said a word about 
it,” said Mr. Tredgold, with an air 
of great frankness. “He merely said 
that you were in the garden, and, 
not being able to find you, I 

thought that he was 
mistaken.” 

“Did you know 
that I was up in the 
crow’s-nest ?” repeated 
Miss Drewitt, with 
ominous persistency. 
“A —a_ sort 


of idea that 
you might be 
there did occur 


to me after a 
time,” admitted 
the other. 
“Did you 
know that I 
was there?” 
Mr. Tredgold 
gazed at her in 





Mr. Tredgold feeble _indigna- 
sprang to his tion, but the 
feet, overturning eTES uselessness of 
the chair in his A. Jeane: denial made 
haste, and gazed x. ‘Ss : truth easier. 
aloft. wt, SM oe Ce “Yes,” he said, 

“ Miss Drew- ele Ge ge TES slowly. 
tt!” he cried, “ “Thank you,” 
in accents of ~"em TengeeD!" GAD & CHAP HEE OneN AnEER said the _ girl, 


intense surprise. 

“T am coming down,” said the voice. 

“Pray be careful,” said Mr. Tredgold, 
anxiously ; “it is very dark. Can I help 
you ?” 

“Yes—you can go indoors,” said Miss 
Drewitt. 

Her tone was so decided and so bitter 
that Mr. Tredgold, merely staying long 
enough to urge extreme carefulness in the 
descent, did as he was desired. He 
went into the sitting-room and, standing 
uneasily by the fireplace, tried to think out 
his line of action. He was still floundering 
when he heard swift footsteps coming up 
the garden, and Miss Drewitt, very upright 


scornfully. 
“You thought that I shouldn’t like to be 
caught up there, and that it would be an 
amusing and gentlemanly thing to do to 
keep me a prisoner. I quite understand. 
My estimate of you has turned out to be 
correct.” 

“Tt was quite an accident,” urged Mr. 
Tredgold, humbly. “I’ve had a very worrying 
day seeing them off at Biddlecombe, and 
when I heard you up in the nest I succumbed 
to sudden temptation. If I had stopped to 
think—if I had had the faintest idea that you 
would catechise me in the way you have done 
—I shouldn’t have dreamt of doing such a 
thing.” 

















Miss Drewitt, who was standing with her 
hand on the latch of the door leading up- 
stairs, as a hint that the interview was at an 
end, could not restrain her indignation. 

“ Your father and his friends have gone off 
to secure my uncle’s treasure, and you come 
straight on here,” she cried, hotly. “ Do you 
think that there is no end to his good-nature ?” 

“Treasure?” said the other, with a laugh. 
“Why, that idea was knocked on the head 
when the map was burnt. Even Chalk 
wouldn’t go on a roving commission to dig 
over all the islands in the South Pacific.” 

“*T don’t see anything to laugh at,” said the 
girl; “my uncle fully intended to burn it. 
He was terribly upset when he found that it 
had disappeared.” 

“ Disappeared?” cried Mr. Tredgold, in 
accents of unmistakable amazement. “ Why, 
wasn’t it burnt after all? The captain said 
it was.” 

“He was going to burn it,” repeated the 
girl, watching him ; “ but somebody took it 
from the bureau.” 

“Took it? When?” inquired the other, 
as the business of the yachting cruise began 
to appear before him in its true colours. 

“ The afternoon you were here waiting for 
him,” said Miss Drewitt. 

“ Afternoon?” repeated Mr. Tredgold, 
blankly. “The afternoon I was He 
drew himself up and eyed her angrily. ‘“ Do 
you mean to say that you think 7 took the 
thing ?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what I think,” said the 
girl. “I suppose you won’t deny that your 
friends have got it ?” 

“Yes ; but you said that it was the after- 
noon I was here,” persisted the other. 

Miss Drewitt eyed him indignantly. The 
conscience-stricken culprit of a few minutes 
before had disappeared, leaving in his stead 
an arrogant young man, demanding explan- 
ations in a voice of almost unbecoming 
loudness. 

“You are shouting at me,” she said, stiffly. 

Mr. Tredgold apologized, but returned to 
the charge. “I answered your question a 
little while ago,” he said, in more moderate 
tones ; “now, please, answer mine. Do you 
think that I took the map ?” 

“T am not to be commanded to speak by 
you,” said Miss Drewitt, standing very erect. 

“Fair-play is a jewel,” said the other. 
“Question for question. Do you?” 





Miss Drewitt looked at him and hesitated. 
“No,” she said, at last, with obvious reluctance. 

Mr. Tredgold’s countenance cleared and 
his eyes softened. 
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“T suppose you admit that your father has 
got it?” said the girl, noting these signs 
with some disapproval. “ How did Ae get it ?” 

Mr. Tredgold shook his head. “If those 
three overgrown babes find that treasure,” 
he said, impressively, “I'll doom myself to 
perpetual bachelorhood.” 

“T answered your question just now,” said 
the girl, very quietly, “because I wanted to 
ask you one. Do you believe my uncle’s 
story about the buried treasure ?” 

Mr. Tredgold eyed her uneasily. “I never 
attached much importance to it,” he replied. 
“Tt seemed rather romantic.” 

“Do you believe it?” 

“No,” said the other, doggedly. 

The girl drew a long breath and favoured 
him with a look in which triumph and anger 
were strangely mingled. 

“T wonder you can visit my uncle after 
thinking him capable of such a falsehood,” 
she said, at last. “You certainly won't be 
able to after I have told him.” 

“T told you in confidence,” was the reply. 
“T have regarded it all along as a story told 
to amuse Chalk ; that is all. I shall be very 
sorry if you say anything that might cause 
unpleasantness between myself and Captain 
Bowers.” 

“T shall tell him as soon as he comes in,” 
said Miss Drewitt. “It is only right that he 
should know your opinion of him. Good- 
night.” 

Mr. Tredgold said “good -night,” and, 
walking to the door, stood for a moment 
regarding her thoughtfully. It was quite 
clear that in her present state of mind any 
appeal to her better nature would be worse 
than useless. He resolved to try the effect 
of a little humility. 

“T am very sorry for my behaviour in the 
garden,” he said, sorrowfully. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said the girl; “I 
wasn’t at all surprised.” 

Mr. Tredgold recognised the failure of the 
new treatment at once. ‘“ Of course, when I 
went into the garden I hadn’t any idea that 
you would be in such an unlikely place,” he 
said, with a kindly smile. “Let us hope that 
you won't go there again.” 

Miss Drewitt, hardly able to believe her 
ears, let him go without a word, and in a 
dazed fashion stood at the door and watched 
him up the lane. When the captain came in 
a little later she was sitting in a stiff and un- 
comfortable attitude by the window, still 
thinking. 

He was so tired after a long day in town 
that the girl, at considerable personal incon- 
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venience, allowed him to finish his supper 


before recounting the manifold misdeeds of 


Mr. Tredgold. She waited until he had 
pushed his chair back and lit a pipe, and 
then without any preface plunged into the 
subject with an enthusiasm which she en- 
deavoured in vain to make contagious. The 
captain listened in silence and turned a some- 
what worried face in her direction when she 
had finished. 

“ We can’t all think alike,” he said, feebly, 
as she waited with flushed cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes for the verdict. “I told you he 
hadn’t taken the map. As for those three 
idiots and their hare-brained voyage——” 

“But Mr.. Tredgold said that he didn’t 
believe in the treasure,” said the wrathful 
Prudence. “ One thing is, he can never come 
here again ; I think that I made him under- 
stand that. The idea of thinking that you 
could tell a falsehood !” 

The captain bent down and, picking a 
used match from the hearthrug, threw it care- 
fully under the grate. Miss Drewitt watched 
him expectantly. 
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“We mustn’t quarrel with people’s 
opinions,” he said, at last. “It’s a free 


country, and people can believe what they 
like. Look at Protestants and Catholics, for 
instance ; their belief isn’t the same, and yet 
I’ve known ’erm to be staunch friends.” 

Miss Drewitt shook her head. “He can 
never come here again,” she said, with great 
determination. “He has insulted you, and 
if you were not the best-natured man in the 
world you would be as angry about it as I am.” 

The captain smoked in silence. 

“And his father and those other two men 
will come back with your treasure,” continued 
Prudence, after waiting for some time for him 
to speak. “And, so far as I can see, you 
won't even be able to prosecute them for it.” 

“JT sha’n’t do anything,” said Captain 
Bowers, impatiently, as he rose and knocked 
out his half-smoked pipe, “and I never want 
to hear another word about that treasure as 
long as I live. I’m tired of it. It has caused 
more mischief and unpleasantness than— 
than it is worth, They are welcome to it 
for me.” 





“*! NEVER WANT TO HEAR ANOTHER WORD ABOUT THAT TREASURE AS LONG AS I LIVE, 





(Zo be continued. ) 


























How a 





OME foreign male critic— 
by his fair compatriots, all, of 
course, like Helen of Troy, 
“moving supplely and in soft- 
accented rhythm ”—has lately 
fallen foul of the Englishwoman’s walk. 
“Tt is not,” he avers, ungallantly, “so much 
a walk as a mode of progression.” Leaving 
entirely out of the question for the pre- 
sent his other remarks, directed against 
the carriage, gestures, and physical deport- 
ment generally of the weaker half of our 
population, let us arrive at his main con- 
clusion, which is, in brief, that a woman’s gait 
should be as rigid and sexless, as character- 
less and as regular, as an automaton. ‘There 
should be gliding, no drooping, no gentle 
undulations of the hips, no graceful half turns 
of the torso, no studied irregularities of the 
step—no poetry of motion. Forty million 
women seeking the ideal feminine gait turn 
admiringly to the speechless heroine of “ La 
Poupée.” 


There 














perhaps, was a question 
apparently so diffi- 
cult to decide. Ask 
a Frenchwoman 
what she thinks of 
the walk of “la 
belle Américaine,” 
and she will tell 
you instantly that 
in her opinion it is 
too straight, too 
inflexible “ trop 
corsetée.” An Eng- 
lishwoman’s _ steps 
are too long, and if 
her body is bent it 
is bent in the wrong 
way. The curves 
are there, but they 
are in the wrong 
place.. The trunk 
as well as the limbs 
should be kept in 


never, 





perpetual motion, 
and what other 
nations term a 


“mincing ” gait con- 
veys no reproach, 
but is rather held 
up for imitation. 





A GREEK WOMAN WALKING. 
From an antique Bas-relief. 


Woman Should Walk. 


doubtless aided and abetted 





We cannot see much grace in the carriage 
of the German women, with the heavy tread 
and the arms always folded in front ; nor in 
that of the Italians and Spaniards, with their 
protrusion of the trunk and out-pointing of 
the feet. The jerky gait of the Japanese 
women can only be beautiful to the Japanese, 
and the toddle of the Chinawoman is to us 
only ludicrous. Nevertheless, in spite of 
national prejudices, there is a satisfactory 
answer possible to the question—How should 
a woman walk? One might as well attempt 
to keep an open mind as to the correct 
solution of a proposition in Euclid as to 
deny the existence of an ideal walk for 
women. 

We have accepted the Hellenic standard of 
form ; that of carriage also is unavoidable. 
According to a consensus of opinion amongst 
scholars and artists, the carriage of the Greek 
women was as nearly as possible human per- 
fection. Flaxman points out that it could 
hardly have been otherwise, since, in addition 
to perfect physical symmetry, the limbs were 
flexible owing to constant exercise, and the 
Greeks were free 
from those sartorial 
and other en- 
cumbrances_ which 
have, in most ages, 
modified the walk 
of women. From 
many frescoes and 
bas-reliefs we are 


able to derive a 
very fair idea of 
what the Greek 
walk was. The 


women moved 


slowly as a_ rule, 
but whether 
quickly or slowly 


there is always a 
grace or dignity in 
the gait. The 
Greek women took 
long steps, planting 
the sandalled foot 
(of generous size) 
firmly on the 
ground. 

Modern pave- 
ment and flat sur- 
faces for walking 





A GREEK WOMAN WALKING, 
From an antique Bas-relief. 
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wry-necked, medizval damsels 
perambulating in this diffi- 
cult manner across yards of 
canvas. But Botticelli well 
knew that the walk of his 
female contemporaries had 
degenerated into a listless 
amble, for two or three of his 
walking figures remain to 
testify to the painter’s appreci- 
ation of a firm tread and a 
vigorous carriage. But in the 
picture given below, al- 
though .the young woman 
seems healthy and even ath- 
letic, her carriage is by no 
means perfect, in that it shares 
the fault common to many 
Italian women of to-day—the 
unzsthetic convex curve of 
the body. 
pe oo os This peculiar fault we 
THE AFFECTED MEDIAVAL WALK. notice, in a greater or a less 
From “ The Story of Griselda” in the National Gallery. degree, in nearly all the 
delineations of women, not 
have caused the movements of the hips merely throughout the Middle Ages, but 
largely to disappear. But in the Greek and for centuries afterwards. That it was not 
Roman women, as well as in the savage 
and barbarous races of to day, we cannot fail 
to observe how much this hip movement 
contributes to the charm of the. feminine 
carriage. It cannot fail to be noticed as an 
interesting detail that the Greek women, no 
more than the modern Englishwomen, 
carried their heads erect in either standing 
or walking. As for the arms, one usually 
supported a portion of the flowing draperies 
of the body, the other being commonly at 
the bosom or hanging at the side. 

The walk of the Roman women greatly 
resembled that of the Greeks, although in 
process of time the greater seclusion of the 
former rendered them less active and graceful. 
Many paintings in the Middle Ages show us 
what progress affectation had made in the 
carriage Of women. They are all seen sim- 
pering, with head askew and both arms 
across their person in front. In our own 
National Gallery there hang a couple of 
paintings of the Umbrian School of the 
fifteenth century, called “The Story of 
Grizelda,” which depict several women 
going about in the affected fashion which 
we know to have been characteristic of the 
period. 

An Italian poet of the fifteenth century 
speaks of the “slanting neck ” of his mistress 
inclining towards her heart, and even in the 

















. . . . HOW BOTTICELLI'S WOMEN WALK. 
paintings of Botticelli we see dozens of these From the Painting of “ Autumn.” 
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THE BACKWARD-LEANING WALK OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


generally considered a defect of carriage 
we have many evidences. An English frag- 
ment of the fourteenth century speaks of a 
“froward yonge maide who doth her bosom 
bende to overpeer her steps ”—a sure mark 
in the poet’s judgment of an awkward gait. 
‘Then, in the Percy ballads, we have 
a literal description of the walk which we 
find depicted in the above drawing of 
a group of noble dames, “Her steps did 
go before to show her heart the way.” Such 
a poetical tribute could hardly be 
paid to the ladies of the Grecian 
bend period, whose hearts, strictly 
speaking, served as scouts and 
pioneers to the lower limbs. The 
above illustration shows this method 
of carrying the body—an ideal 
almost as far as possible from that of 
the present day. 

In the paintings of Mantegna 
there are to be found many striking 
illustrations of how, to our twentieth- 
century eyes, a woman should zof 
walk. In his pictures, for the most 
part, the hands of the women are 
folded where they should not be 
folded, save perhaps by some buxom 
matron—where, indeed, in the act 
of walking a Greek would never 
think of placing them, although here 
and there, it is true, as in Botticelli, 
there are glimpses of a less clumsy 
and less encumbered carriage. 

Occasionally we find a very erect 
carriage spoken of as the gait of a 
nun or a specially pious dame, as 

Vol. xxviii.—12. 
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when a fourteenth-century 
bard tells of the “nonne 
that moveth with head in 
air, straight as an aspen, 
and eyne cast upwards,” 
very much as she is doing 
in the illustration. Nor 
does this particular gait 
appear to have been con- 
fined to the female pietists, 
for monks and friars are 
frequently so depicted. 

Fra_ Filippo Lippi — is 
also another Italian painter 
who was fond of delineat- 
ing women in the act of 
walking. But if we wish 
to see precisely how the 
Italian women of Dante’s 
time should have carried 
themselves—although it is 
pretty clear, if we are to 
judge by all contemporary record, they did 
not—we must go to the modern painters of 
medizeval Italy. Perhaps no artist has better 
rendered a freer, a more graceful walk of 
women than Mr. Henry Holiday in his 
celebrated picture of “ Dante and Beatrice,” 
next reproduced. Any woman who is not a 
slave to the fashion of the moment, gazing 
upon the easy motion and erect carriage, can- 
not refrain from ejaculating, “ Yes, that is a 
charming gait—that is how a woman should 





THE TYPICAL ITALIAN WALK. 
From Fra Filippo Lippi. 
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AN IDEAL WALK 


““DANTE AND BEATRICE,” BY H. HOLIDAY. 


Reproduced by p-rmission from the Orizinal Painting in the possession of the Liverpool Corporation. 


walk !” 


No; the truth is it can’t 
be done in the high 


heels and straitened 
figures of to-day, al- 
though some women 
walk more like it than 
others. At this time it 
is certain that French 


women had not acquired 
that peculiar mincing 
gait often referred to by 
our own early dramatists 
as “the Frenchwoman’s 
walk.” They, too, with 
the rest of the women 
of Europe affected the 
protuberant carriage, for 
one of their own chroni- 
clers declares of the 
women of his time that 
they strolled painfully 
(péniblement), rocking to 
and fro like a_barque 
in a gale, carrying 
mountainous’ embroi- 
dered stomachers _ be- 


Then go out into Regent Street or 
Broadway, or the Boulevard des Italiens, and 
see how many women walk in that fashion. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH WALK, 





fitting their inordinate pride and vanity. As 
to the lady in the following reproduction 
of a medizval illumination, she is not alto- 


gether without ‘an obvi- 


ous excuse for her 
carriage, if her extra- 
ordinary headgear be 


as weighty as it looks. 
It would seem to require 


all her powers to pre 
serve a decent equill- 
brium, to say nothing 


of grace, while the 
length of her train, both 
“fore and aft,” as sailors 
say, would also occasion 
her considerable embar- 
rassment. 
The ideal woman’s 
walk according to 
Rubens, and  exempli- 
fied in his pictures, 
would naturally be 
that of a stout, 
muscular woman, of 
whom an exception- 
ally favourable speci- 
men is next repro 
duced, from “The 
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Flight of Lot.” It is the 
walk of a well - developed 
man rather than that of a 
graceful woman, although 
the Rubens trick of placing 
one hand in front of the 
waist betrays the sex. At 
a little later period, in 
drawings of Queen Henri- 
etta Maria in the act of 
walking, the artist has suc- 
ceeded in depicting as firm 
and erect a carriage as can 
be desired, considering the 
shortcomings of the female 
figure in the seventeenth 
century. The walk was no 
doubt a little stiff and stately, 
but it had probably far less 
of these attributes than that 
of Queen Elizabeth and the 
ladies of her Court, of whom, 
according to Zhe Mirror 
of Good Behaviour, 1617, 
we read that “The true 
manner for a gentle woman 
to walk is not to counterfeit 
men or to progress herself 
unduely, neither with haste 
unbecoming, but rather as 





THE APPROVED WALK 
IN 1798. 
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HOW THE RUBENS WOMAN WALKS, 
From a Photo. by Neuerdein Fréres, 


a ship should 
glide in a gentle 
breeze, _ betray- 
ing not the 
motion of her 
limbs or mem- 
bers. She should 
neither be too 
erect nor too in- 
clining  withall, 
but as a mark 
of grace should 
her head a little 
incline to right 
or left, not to- 
wards _ pertness 
neither, with 
hands _ crossed 
softly upon her 
stomacher.” The 
foregoing _allu- 
sion to limbs 
and members 
reminds us of 
the indignant 
response of the 
Spanish gran- 
dee, “Sir, the 
Queen of Spain 
has no legs.” 


W. 
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Later, in Dryden’s time, 
there is a passage in the 
Mercurius which bears on 
the question of a woman’s 
walk. “There is much,” 
observes the writer, “ in 
the port of a true gentle- 
woman that differeth her 
from those of ill-breeding 
or of other nations where 
ladies of quality are not so 
fair or so gracious as are 
those of England. She 
seeketh to eschew all those 
modes and affectations of 
bodily motions as _ the 
mincing gait of France and 
the peacock strut of Spain ; 
her step is not too short 
nor yet the stride of the 
peasant; neither doth she 
carry the fore part of her 
person too high, shake her 
arms, or set them akimbo.” 

Constantly recurring in 
the eighteenth century are 
the references in poetry, 
prose, and the drama to 
this subject of the walk of 


women, with varied recipes as to how an 


ideal walk is to 
be obtained. 
In the Lady’s 
Magazine we 
find it noted 
that ‘‘*The 
object of the 
fan, shoulder 
wrap, and reti- 
cule is to give 
seemly occupa- 
tion to the 
hands, for with- 
out employment 
the hands fall 
into no attitude 
and, fulfilling no 
office, look un- 
gainly. No well 
bred woman 
swings her arms, 
nor can she in 
the present 
mode carry 
them behind 
her back in 
walking.” 

In the mid- 
dle part of the 
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THE FASHIONABLE AND CHARMING 
WALK OF 1803. 
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century nothing 
was easier for the 


fair sex than to 
permit the hands 
to fall or be 
crossed upon the 
ample and sub- 
stantial structure 
of the petticoat, 
whose __ propor- 
tions, like those 
of the more 


modern crinoline, 
served to engulf 
the upper mem- 
bers ‘at the ex- 
pense of the lower. 
But towards the 
close of the eigh- 
teenth century the 
ample skirts and 
majestic 


England at least. 

of step is en- 
joined. ‘Te 
avoid stiffness in 
walking,” the 
young ladies of 
1803 are told, 
“the head should 
be turned easily.” 
This, it must be 
confessed, as it 
stands, sounds 
very much like a 
recommendation 
of extreme suscep- 
tibility to the wiles 
of flattery. But 
the magazine 
writer continues : 
“should be turned 
easily to right and 
left, while at the 
same time paying 
due regard to 
any impediments 
or inequalities of 
surface in her 
course.” In 
other words, the 
maiden thus 
sedulously —_culti- 
vating insouciance 


and somewhat insanitary 
dress fell away, leaving both head and limbs 
once again more freely in a state of nature. 
With this return to the Greek dress and 
the revival of sandal-wearing came a com- 
plete revolution in the mode of walking, in 
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“THE GRECIAN BEND ”—TAKEN FROM 


DU MAURIER IN 


“ PUNCH,” 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE 
” 1875. 


By permission of the Proprietors. 


head- 


“ Freedom and elasticity” 


duced. 


became Grecian. 





JAPANESE LADIES WALKING. 
From a native Print, 





must “look where 
she’s going.” This 
carriage 1s depic- 
ted in the two 
illustrations at the 
foot of the pre- 
ceding page, and 
is certainly not 
devoid of grace 
and charm. 

A notable mode 


of feminine pro- 
gression some 
thirty years ago 
was admirably hit 
off by Mr. Du 
Maurier in the 


pages of our con- 
temporary, Punch, 
two of his sketches 
being here repro- 


It was denominated the “Grecian 
Bend,” and, like many other fashions, was 
said to have had its rise in a passing accident 
which befell a society leader, which rendered 
her slightly lame, which lameness or “ bend ” 
But, as we have shown, if 
the Greeks had a “bend” it was forward 


from the neck, not 
from the waist. 
With the success 
of “The Mikado” 
many readers will 
recall an attempt 
to adopt Japanese 
fashions to this 
country, but the 
Japanese coiffure 
had a greater suc- 
cess than the Japa- 
nese “toddle.” 
The appended 
native illustration 
of a couple of 
Tokio ladies out 
for a stroll exhibits 
a species of loco- 


motion which, if 
beautiful to far 
Oriental eyes, 1s 


the very antithesis 
of the Hellenic. 
There are 
amongst us several 
apostles of physi- 
cal culture in 
women who do all 
in their power to 
endeavour to in- 
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THE IDEAL WALK FOR AN ENGLISHWOMAN, AS SHOWN ON THE BIOGRAPH, WHICH HERE DEPICTS THE S! AGES OF ONE COMPLETED STEP, 
Photographed expressly for this article by the British Mutoscope and Biograph Co., Ltd. 


culcate in the minds of our modern damsels 
proper ideas as to carriage and deportment. 


None of these is better known than Mrs. Josef 


Conn, whose lectures at the Grafton Galleries 
have become a feature of the London season. 
Of this lady we asked the question, “ What is 
an ideal walk for women ?” and she responded 
unhesitatingly, not by words, but by actions, 
by walking herself. One is bound to confess 


that it was a liberal education in the art of 


twentieth-century peripatetics, and when to 
it was added the deliberate progress of one 
of this lady’s pupils, attired in bloomers, the 
education was complete. As nothing but a 
cinematograph would convey to the readers 
of THE STRAND an idea of what the “ideal 
walk” was like, we herewith present a series 
of photographs taken expressly for this 
article. 

“‘Englishwomen are not Greeks,” observed 





THE IDEAL WALK IN SKIRTS—SHOWING THE PROPER CARRIAGE OF THE HANDS, 


Mrs. Conn. “The woman of to-day, living 
in cities, often with manifold duties and 
activities of a social and industrial kind, 
cannot move about leisurely in sandals and 
flowing draperies. But she can keep her 
figure erect ; she can plant her foot firmly and 
straight upon the ground; she can throw 
out her chest and look after her arms. To 
have a beautiful figure is nothing if she have 
at the same time a graceless carriage. Many 
fashions in walking —such as the ‘ Bond 
Street crawl,’ for instance—come from pure 
ignorance, joined to a desire to do the 
‘right thing.’ And the right thing is so 
simple. It is not to copy the too rigid 
American gait nor the too flexible French 
walk—neither the Greeks nor the Romans 
but as woman’s loftiest admirers would have 
Englishwomen walk—with naturalness and 
ease, and allowing the muscles full play.” 


> ete” | 





Photographed expressly for this article by the British Mutoscope aid Biograph Co., LAd, 
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N the ninth day of the ninth 
month takes place in China the 
Festival of Ascending on High. 
On this day innumerable thou- 
sands of young and old in the 
Celestial kingdom turn from the 

town to the open spaces, as we in the West 
do in holiday time, and there fly a multitude 
of kites. The festival is one of the most 
important in the Chinese calendar, for, apart 
from its popular character and the joy it 
brings to every class, it possesses symbolic 
significance and illustrates some of the deeper 
phases of Chinese life and religion. 

The kites flown on this day of days should 
make the Western boy full of envy. We all 
know the kite which Ae flies, a laboriously- 
made, ugly contrivance in the shape of a 
diamond or square, with a long and ungainly 
tail of bits of newspaper on knotted string. 
It serves one purpose admirably, for, when it 
once gets into the air, it really does fly, and 
has often proved of use, such as when 
Franklin drew by its help electricity from the 
sky. But withal it is an inferior production. 
There is not a suspicion of art in its com- 
position, and even in the square box kite, 
adopted by the small boy in these later 
years, there is nothing attractive except 
symmetry. 





THE PRAGON KITE EXTENDED TO FULL LENGTH. 


(Photo. 


In the yellow kingdom things are different. 
Here the making of kites has been a profes- 
sion since the year 195 B.c., when a Chinese 
general, founder of the Han dynasty, invented 
a kite in order to make some military 
measurements. Since then a special class of 
workers has made a good living by the con- 
tinual creation of new designs for kites, based 
upon the every-day beliefs of the people. 
To the Celestial mind the kite is not merely 
a bit of wood and paper to fly in the air. It 
isanemblem. To some it is magical, or, in 
a way, symbolic of the soul. Each kite is 
designed and ornamented to represent a 
special subject. If it be mythological, it 
represents a certain god or heathen warrior 
familiar to them through tradition. Or, if it 
be a modern subject, it may be some public 
character—some actor, perhaps, of passing 
vogue. The kite-maker has, indeed, a large 
range for his inventive faculty, for he deals 
with all subjects in the animal kingdom, 
from noblemen to mummers, and from 
dragons down to dragon-flies. The variety 
is immense, and each kite in itself a dainty 
work of art. , 

On a frame of light bamboo, covered with 
rice paper, the artist paints in rich colours 
the figure which he has in mind. In height 
the kites vary from one to six feet, according 
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to the nature of the design. The frames vary 
in like manner, although many of them are 
rectangular, with strengthening bits of 
bamboo running from corner to corner. 
There is no attempt to hide the framework 
behind the design, for the bamboo points 
extend for some distance beyond the 
coloured paper, sometimes seeming out of 
place, while at others adding to the effective- 
ness of the whole. The method by which 
the design is attached to the skeleton, the 
great variety in character and symbolism, and 
the general care and skill with which each 
design is fashioned are clearly shown in our 
illustrations from the most noteworthy collec- 
‘tion of Chinese kites in the world—that now 
on exhibition in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. 

Of the kites there to be seen the now 
famous dragon kite has attracted attention 
worthy of its greatness. So far as we know 
it is the most marvellous thing of its kind ever 
constructed. When in the air it measures 
nearly forty feet, and requires the services of 
several men to manipulate it. In our photo- 
graphs we see it in various positions, either 
extended or folded up, and are able to form 
an excellent idea of its effectiveness in flight, 
when, by means of its serpentine motion, it 
produces a realistic imitation of the great 
flying dragon of the upper world, known to all 
acquainted with Chinese mythology. It has 
a fierce head, an enormous gaping mouth, 
and protruding horns. Its eyes are made of 
curved pieces of board, which skilfully revolve, 
producing, when the kite is in flight, a peculiar 
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humming noise. Its 
body is made of 
pasteboard discs, 
through which runs 
a strong cord to 
the end of the tail, 
the discs being 
about two feet 
apart when separa- 
ted. Each disc is 
twelve inches in 
diameter, and all 
are painted either 
in black, red, yel- 
low, or white. The 
tail portion is made 
of bits of painted 
silk. In flight this 
fine, awe - compel- 
ling contrivance is 
regulated by a cord 
running from the 
tail, the head and 
body being manipulated by three other cords 
arranged at equi-distant points along the 
body. The dragon folds up into small space 
like a concertina, each disc fitting closely 
upon the other. It is only when extended 
to its full length that one appreciates its 
fiercer nature and indubitable skilfulness of 
construction. 

The Buddhist belief that the souls of the 
dead return in the forms of various animals 
accounts for the large number of animal 
forms in which Chinese kites are made. One 
of the favourite forms is that of the dragon- 
fly, it being be- 
lieved in China, — 
that these flies 
are the winged 
steeds of the 
dead, chosen to 
bear the spirits 
of ancestors on 
their visits back 
to home. Chil- 
dren, it will be 
remembered, 
are not allowed 
during the Bon- 
fire Festival to 
hurt or kill any 
dragon-flies 
which may be 
seen in or near 
the house. 
Locusts and 
butter-flies also 
are favourite 
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designs, care being taken by the artist to ing these two figures attached to a slight 
decorate these insects in the natural colours. frame of bamboo. 
The fish and the frog are likewise familiar The Japanese are as fond of kite-flying as 
objects to the youthful their neighbours, and al- 
kite-flier, each depending most approach them in 
for effect upon enormous [; By eg a Seeee the number of kite forms 
staring eyes, which insome | i eh ees §=they use, while exceeding 
cases move round and ie ore Ae > them in the beauty of 
round in flight with good | ts 7) ~=«ttheir decoration. _Differ- 
effect. Like our old friend | me "| ent towns and provinces 
Caleb Plummer, the | v ">> = «fly ‘kites in the Mikado’s 
Chinese kite artist gets as eet SStstéiinggdom on different days, 
near to Nature as the con- 4 # ~ and there are many in- 
ventions of Chinese art . 4 teresting stories connected 
allow, and is little ham- i ‘ with these great festivals. 
pered by the recurring : To cite no other, there is 
thought of a real sixpenny- : mn FS Lp fe, the sixteenth-century story 
worth. With the Chinese - = about a bandit robber at- 
Caleb art is the first con- oie ~ >= tempting to steal the noted 
sideration, for sixpence in — * — _ Golden Fish from the 
Cathay will purchase some- | © Castle of Nagaya by attack- 
thing very close to Nature. : ' © ing its high walls with the 
Many of the kites are | ® ' - = aid of an enormous kite. 
double in shape, and depict yj = jThis mythical feat has 
theatrical personages >| =" largely done away with the 
known to modern drama. Brn. flying of kites of great size, 
These are usually orna- a ao | +3 and in one province the 
mented with extraordinary 7) 90) ee : ") giant kite is absolutely 
masks, sometimes with [99 ) ee) epg ©) prohibited. In Japan and 
long beards, huge mousta- 0 ee eee )§6©6Korea much amusement 
ches, and facial contortion AM ene 5 ay and excitement are afforded 
suitable to the parts they THE FISH KITE by kite-fights, in which ex- 
are supposed to play. A perts take part, and upon 
couple of boys wrestling is a favourite subject, | which are often staked large sums of money. 
and considerable power of draughtsmanship The object of each kite-flier is to cut the line 
is shown in the ornamental paper represent- holding his opponent’s kite, and for this pur- 
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“THE WRESTLING BOYS” KITE. 


pose the lines are made of silk, covered 
throughout their entire length with glue and 
powdered glass. When the kites are in the 
air it is the object of each expert to cross 
the other’s line, and to prevent this means 
the continual letting out of the line, which, 
were it to become tight, would be cut through 
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THE GEISHA KITE. 


by the other promptly. Often several kites 
become entangled at once, and to separate 
them without damage to each other is the 
labour of many hours. If the line be cut 
the kite, of course, drops dismally to earth, 
to the disgust of loyal supporters and to the 
accompaniment of changing cash. 
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“ BozzIE THE SECOND ” 
is an almost uncanny 
animal. She is owned by 
Mr. George B. Clason, of 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., 
and is a truly wonderful 
dog, possessing phenome- 
nal mental powers. She 
can count, solve mental 
problems in addition, mul- 
tiplication, and _ subtrac- 
tion, can tell time to the 
very minute, spell words, 
perform marvellous feats 
in mind-reading, and do 
good detective work. 

The wonderful achieve- 
ments of Bozzie have at- 
tracted the attention of 
psychologists all over the 





rough examination of the 
dog’s mental powers. Many 
investigators interested in 
the problem of mental 
telepathy have visited Mr. 
Clason and tested Bozzie’s 
powers, finding that she 
could receive mental mes- 
sages much more accu- 
rately and with a greater 
degree of certainty than 
any human being claiming 
to possess the same power. 

If several visitors call on 
Mr. Clason he will, after 
introducing the dog, in- 
quire, “‘ How many callers 
have we, Bozzie?” The 
dog will give a hasty glance 
around the room and de- 








world, and a number of 
these scientists will shortly - 
gather at the Chicago 
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MR. G. B. CLASON, OWNER AND TRAINER 
“noZZiE THE SECOND.” 


From a Photo, 


signate the number by 
short, sharp barks. It must 
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be clearly understood that Bozzie does not 
work by the signal system. Mr. Clason does 
not communicate with the dog in any way. 

After Bozzie has counted the number of 
visitors, one of her simplest feats, Mr. Clason 
usually requests someone to give the dog an 
arithmetical problem. 
At arecent exhibition 
someoneasked Bozzie 
the result of three 
minus one plus two. 
After a moment’s 
pause the dog barked 
four times. The let- 
ters of the alphabet, 
printed on separate 
cards, were then 
brought out, and 
Bozzie was asked to 
spell her name, 
which she did cor- 
rectly. She then 
spelled a number of 
two - syllable words, 
only making an 
occasional mistake. 
Someone remarked that the dog could not 
possibly know how to form the words and 
that her master must assist her in some way. 

Mr. Clason was prepared for this ; he told 
the sceptic to test the dog’s powers with as 
many words as he wished, and left the room. 
Bozzie looked thoughtfully after her master 
for an instant and then turned once again to 
business. Word after word was put to her 
until all doubt of her capability was banished. 

Mr. Clason then returned and electrified 
the visitors. ‘“ Now Bozzie will show what 
an excellent mind-reader she is. Bozzie,” he 
continued, “tell the gentlemen what they 
thought we were a few minutes ago.” 

Bozzie immediately walked over to the 
letters and spelled the word “ frauds,” which 
caused a hearty laugh. “Now, Bozzie,” 
continued her master, “ I want you to do 
exactly as these gentlemen tell you.” He 
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THERE is now being completed in South 
America a railway which wages deadly war 


on tropical weeds. To us in the temperate 
zone it seems almost inconceivable that any 
railway could be in daily danger of destruc- 
tion by vegetation, yet in saying so we do not 
stretch the truth. Where the sun is hottest 
there does the lively weed grow with greatest 
rapidity. © It springs into being with un- 
expected quickness, and with its clinging 
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then told the visitors to write a number on 
a piece of paper, at the same time keeping 
their mind on the figure, and then to ask 
Bozzie what it was. 

The first man wrote the figure eight. The 
dog walked up to him and barked a correct 
number of times. 
The next man wrote 
five. Bozzie medi- 
tated a minute and 
then barked four. 
“Wrong,” exclaimed 
those who saw the 
figure. “No,”  re- 
marked the man who 
was putting the test, 
“the dog is right. I 
thought I would fool 
her, so I wrote five and 
thought of four.” 

A number of like 
tests were made, and 
the dog responded 
quickly to unspoken 
questions. Mr. Cla- 
son wrote on a piece 
of paper: “ Mentally tell Bozzie to bring you 
this morning’s paper,” and passed the slip 
to a visitor. The man looked at the dog a 
few minutes and mentally made the demand. 
Bozzie wagged her tail knowingly and soon 
returned with the morning’s paper. 

This disclosed a power in the dog the 
claim for which seemed preposterous. <A 
mind-reading dog! Absurd! 

But Bozzie is really and truly a mind- 
reader. A little fellow who had noticed 
the dog’s performance in open-mouthed 
amazement asked to be allowed to try some- 
thing. ‘The collie’s master invited the little 
fellow to place his hand on Bozzie’s head and 
think of his age. Nobody but the boy knew 
his age, or, more correctly speaking, nobody 
but the boy and the dog, for Bozzie gave ten 
quick barks and the boy admitted that the 
dog had told his age correctly. 
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THAT KILLS WEEDS. 


tendrils fastens like an octopus upon any- 
thing in its path. It grows, if not destroyed, 
as fast as the beanstalk in the fairy story, and 
the only thing that overpowers it is poison. 
The railway mentioned is that which con- 
nects Guayaquil, on the coast of Ecuador, 
with Quito, in the interior, a distance of over 
three hundred miles. In sixty miles this 
railway rises nearly ten thousand feet, from 
a region of palm trees and orchids to a plain 
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THE WEED~-KILLING TRAIN READY 


of perpetual snow. In its first stage the 
railway is fairly level, and after passing 
through plantations enters a tropical jungle 
and forest, where vegetation is richer and 
more luxuriant than perhaps anywhere else 
in South America. From trees and telegraph 
posts hang costly orchids, and rare flowers 
and plants force their way upwards from the 
tropical earth. In twenty-five miles the 
railway crosses forty steel bridges, runs along 


rivers and crosses them on its way upwards 
to the sky, while the parrots of the jungle 
drown the whistle of the locomotive as it toils 


along. As the railway moves upward the 
vegetation decreases, until at last, where the 
air is cold and bracing, there is nothing to 
see but bare mountains on which all vegeta- 
tion, except the cactus and the castor-oil plant, 
has disappeared. When the Guayaquil and 
Quito Railway is completed to the capital it 
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TO START. 
From a Photo. by S. Horgan, jun., Scranton, Pa. 


will be, from a scenic point 
of view, one of the most 
remarkable in the world. 

The destruction of the 
vegetation in the region 
near Guayaquil is a labour 
of great trouble and con- 
siderable expense. Periodi- 
cally runs a special train, 
consisting of a locomotive, 
a workman’s car, and a 
tank car, the latter of 
which contains a chemical 
solution of arsenic and 
nitre. This tank is filled 
from the so-called “ weed- 
killer plant” at a little 
spot on the line known 
as Barraganetal, much 
as locomotives are filled with water from 
tanks on all railway lines. At one end of 
the tank car is the spraying apparatus, 
attached by piping to the tank, which, 
as the train moves slowly along, squirts the 
poisonous fluid in several directions and tor 
a considerable distance, exactly like a street 
watering-car. Some idea of the height to 
which the vegetation would grow were not 
this apparatus used is shown by the foliage 
in our photograph, as also by the two squirts 
on each side of the car from which the 
poison is being ejected. The weed-killer is 
most destructive. Although powerless to 
prevent a certain growth, it nevertheless 
effectually checks the shrubbery from becom- 
ing dangerous. Were the vegetation to be 
allowed free growth, in a short time the road 
would be almost as impassable as the virgin 
jungle. 
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THE WEED-KILLER AT WORK—THROWING POISONED SPRAY ON BOTH SIDES OF THE TRACK, 
From a Photo, by S. Horgan, jun, Scranton, Pa, « , 
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A ROSE-BUSH a thousand years old—ought 
it not to be worth a long pilgrimage to see? 
For centuries it has been a wonder to 
kings, princes, bishops, scholars, poets, and 
peasants. Yet thousands of winged tourists 
flit by—within a pleasant trolley-ride of it— 
without so much as scenting this relic of 
their Saxon forefathers. 

The cosiest corner, the most intimate little 
“God’s acre” in all North Germany, one of 
the most impressive retreats in the wide 
world, is the secluded cloister yard of the 
Hildesheim Cathedral. And the focal spot of 
pensive romance 
is just where the 
“ thousand - year 
rose-bush,” 
emerging from 
the burial-ground 
of a few old 
monks, starts on 
its climb to the 
roof of the hoary 
apse. 

Hildesheim, 
although little 
familiar to the 
swift American, is 
often called “The 
Nuremberg of the 
North.” It was 
already a cradle 
of art before 
Nuremberg had 
arisen. Pope 
Eugene III. is himself authority for the state- 
ment that Hildesheim, even in the thirteenth 
century, held “a renowned and noble place 
in the German Empire.” ‘This proud little 
jewel of a city lies about sixteen or eighteen 
miles south of the city of Hanover, and is 
easily reached from there, as well as from 
various points not unknown to the ordinary 
tourist. 

It is no gratuitous fancy, no violent stretch 
of the imagination, that finds in this venerable 
rose-tree the germinal spot of a vast Christian 
influence, and an unceasing art impulse since 
the ninth century. 

The cathedral of ancient days was not 
merely a house of worship and a bishop’s 
seat. It was the great educational and 
cultural centre of the diocese. Among other 
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THE ROSE-TREE AT HILDESHEIM CATHEDRAL. 


great bishops who were established at 
Hildesheim was Bernward—not only a ruler 
in the Church, but a genius of art. His 
great works in bronze and brass and gold 
still adorn Hildesheim and beckon the artist 
and the architect to its gates. And the 


cathedral at Hildesheim—nay, perhaps the 
very city itself—owes its existence to a wild 
rose, 

This veritable rosa canina, as has already 
been said, grows in the cloister yard of the 
cathedral, and is therefore shut-in from the 
world, though open to the sky, the sun, and 
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the rain. It climbs the wall of the semi- 
circular apse, and reaches a height of perhaps 
twenty-five feet and has an equal spread. On 
its various stalks hang labels attesting the 
year of their sprouting. At their thickest 
these stalks do not exceed two or three 
fingers or a small wrist—for the real ancient 
vitality is below the surface, as we shall see 
a little farther on in our story. But the old 
life still blooms. In the years when the 
flowers are few this scarcity is regarded as an 
evil augury for the Church. When the bloom 
is abundant the sign is propitious. 

The Grimm brothers themselves have not 
overlooked the legend of “Der Tausend- 
jahrige Rosenstock,” but have given it 
respectful record. 

Naturally the tradition nas its variant forms, 
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but there is close agreement in the essentials. 
Between ten and eleven centuries ago, when 
our Saxon ancestors were roving heathen 
tribes, the Emperor Charles the Great, or 
Charlemagne, determined that these wild 
people must be subdued and baptized into 
the Christian faith. Forth into the forests of 
Lower Saxony he went, sword in hand, 
following up his conquests with the establish- 
ing of bishoprics—which always became the 
centres of culture and power. One of these 
bishops’ seats he located at what is now Elze 
on the Leine, about twenty miles southward 
from the City of Hanover. 

Charles, or Karl, died in 814 and was 
succeeded by his son Ludwig the Pious, who 
was no less zealous than his father. Then, 
as now, Royalty loved the strenuous life of 
the chase. One day Ludwig and his knights 
set out in search of “ big game.” Of course, 
the Kaiser had the swiftest horse and the 
fleetest dogs and was always in the lead. 

He had ridden long when suddenly a 
superb white deer sprang out of the dark 
undergrowth and the race began. Cost what 
it might, the Kaiser would bag that game. 


But despite the spur and the urging of the * 


dogs the deer was yet too nimble. 

Now a glittering light ahead and then a 
plunge into the Innerste ; another plunge 
into the swift current. The deer of the forest 
outswam the exhausted horse, and the 
Kaiser, seeking his own safety, loosed him- 
self from the saddle and struck out for the 
nearest bank. The deer vanished, the steed 
was swept away, and the dismayed Ludwig 
clambered up a hillock on the shore and sat 
down to contemplate his defeat in absolute 
solitude. He blew his horn; all was still. 
Must the Kaiser die in this wilderness ? 

Near by bubbled a limpid spring, over- 
shadowed by a wild rose. How sweet it all 
was! He put his hand to a little amulet, a 
picture of the Virgin, which he wore at his 
neck. ‘Taking it off he hung it on a twig of 
the rose-bush, as he knelt and prayed that 
Mary would not desert him. The sun was 
now sinking, and Ludwig stretched himself 
upon the soft moss to sleep. 

Now a voice out of the clouds awoke him. 
“So far as the snow falls thou shouldst 
build a cathedral to the honour of Mary.” 
Before recovering from his astonishment 
there came a very gentle fall of snow, out- 
lining the plan of the divinely - ordered 
cathedral upon the summer grass—the high 
altar placed where the rose-bush stood. 

At last the belated huntsmen arrived and 
made a joyful obeisance to their rescued 
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master, who then and there announced his 
determination to build a church to the 
honour of Mary, to which he gave the name 
Hilgen Snee (Holy Snow), in which some see 
the origin of the name Hildesheim. 

As already said, this legend has many 
variations. One form has it that the Kaiser 
was returning to Elze from the chase when 
he discovered that he had lost his amulet. 
He ordered his knights—or, in still another 
version, his chaplain—to go in search of it. 
They crossed the river on the ice, mounted 
a slope, and found a rose-tree, in the branches 
of which was entangled the Virgin’s amulet. 
They were unable to extricate it, and, believ- 
ing that they saw a sign and wonder in this, 
they hastened back to tell their Emperor. 

Forthwith the pious Ludwig rode out with 
his men, reached the rose-bush, and ordered 
that a chapel be erected on the spot, the 
bush to be carefully preserved and trained 
on the wall as it took form under the- builders’ 
hands. Immediately the Emperor removed 

$the relic with his own hands. ‘The chapel 

# was begun, the bishop’s seat was transferred 

* hither from Elze, and the amulet was finally, 

about 830 A.D., presented to Gunther, the 

first bishop of the new town of Hildesheim. 
Stripped of its fanciful embellishments, it 


is easy to see that the essential core of the 
legend is that the Kaiser, when on a hunt, 


became enamoured of a site for a new 
chapel marked by a wild rose. 

But legends and traditions are for poets 
and romancers. The _ twentieth century 
demands a steel probe and a written 
guarantee, and these are not wanting in the 
case of the “thousand-year rose-bush.” 
Certainly no shrub, bush, or vine in Europe 
has been the subject of so much controversy 
and so much investigation. The learned Dr. 
Kratz, in a two-volume work on the cathedral 
published over sixty years ago, says that, in 
spite of the two conflagrations which nearly 
destroyed the cathedral—in 1013 and in 1046 
—and in spite of alterations and rebuilding, 
no bush in Europe can boast of so much 
historical evidence for a continuous existence. 

The first manuscript authority is that of 
the Saxon annalist who lived in the last half 
of the eleventh century, and relates the 
legend of Ludwig and the rose-tree, testifying 
that the altar stands on the very spot where 
the Kaiser’s amulet hung. 

The second conflagration (1046) was very 
destructive, but the choir and the crypt re- 
mained unharmed, even though the upper 
branches of the rose-bush were destroyed. 
Bishop Azelin started the reconstruction, but 
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died before it had 
progressed very 
far. Then in 1055 
came Bishop He- 
zilo, who erected 
thebuilding mainly 
as it now stands, 
and who even then 
called the rose-tree 
“an honoured 
monument of the 
olden times.” 
Nearly a century 
later Bishop Bert- 
hold added the 
apse, leaving a 
channel in the 
underground wall 
through which he 
led the rose-stalk 
out to the surface 
while the roots re- 
mained still under 
the high altar. The 
possibility of Bert- 
hold’s having 
planted a new 
bush is conceded 
even by defenders 
of the integrity of 
the historicity of 
the roots. About 
the year 1788 the bush above ground succumbed 
to a severe winter and was killed by frost. 
Finally, out of the war of controversy, and 
especially from a fear that the bush seemed 
to be losing vitality, the Imperial Ministerium 
at Berlin requested the bishop to name a 
commission to investigate the condition of 
the venerable relic and to do everything pos- 
sible to save it. The expert commissioner was 
Head Court Gardener Wendland, of Herren- 
hausen. In 1883 the work began. They 
found eight stems, of which the oldest might 
have sprouted in the eighteenth century. An 
iron grating and a heavy kerbing around the 
foot of the apse had obstructed the way of 
the sprouts, and these were removed. From 
the course of the roots toward the high altar 
the advocates of the antiquity of the shrub 
claim that a later planting than the time of 
Berthold is inconceivable. Conduit pipes were 
placed at uprightangles open totheairand lead- 
ing toward the old roots. Through these the 
bush at the fundament is watered and fertilized. 
In the cathedral treasury is a gold-covered 
statue of the Virgin, which an old manuscript 
reports as carved from the wood of the rose- 
tree, This antique bit up to the time of the 
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Reformation was 
annually carried in 
processionthrough 
the streets of Hil- 
desheim, and it is 
also said to have 
been held by the 
later bishops when 
taking their episco- 
pal seat. In 1g00, 
on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm 
monument, a cru- 
cifix carved from 
the wood of the 
wild rose was sent 
to the Empress of 
Germany. 

It were easy to 
go on with the 
story. Of course, 
no one pretends 
that the present 
visible bush is 
quite so ancient. 
But has there been 
even a continuous 
underground life 
here for a_ thou- 
sand years? Do 
not ask me. Mere 
The slate on which 
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age is little or nothing. 
I figured when a schoolboy, the pebbles that 
I kick from my footpath, are of untold age. 
Every blade of grass, every wheat-stalk, is part 
of a continuous life from the day of Creation. 
But where, if not by this bit of ancient wall, 
has a slender stalk been so reverently watched 


and tended? It bears on its thorny stems a 
memory of the wild beast and the barbarian, 
the trampof armies, the rupture of the Church, 
the scorch of flame, and the blight of cold. 
But, like the wild deer that led Ludwig a luck- 
less chase, the wild rose has loved life better 
than death, and on its narrow plot of ground 
still-opens its chalices to the summer sun. 
Nothing is so impressive as life. Nowhere 
is its witchery more sweetly simple than just 
here where the pink petals fall. I stand 
where emperors and princes and nobles, 
where bishops, men of science, art, thought, 
and action have stood in wonder. For, as 
already said, it is no violent stretch of 
imagination that finds in this legendary rose- 
bush the centre of a cultural influence that 
is historic and abiding throughout North 
Germany. Such are beginnings. Things of 
beauty are a force, as well as a joy, for ever, 











William,” said Billy 
King’s great-uncle, “you 
are old enough to earn your 
own living, so I shall find 
you a nice situation in an 
office, and you will not 
return to school.” 

The blood of Billy King ran cold in his 
veins. He looked out over the brown wire 
blinds into Claremont Square, Pentonville, 
which was where his uncle lived, and the 
tears came into his eyes—for, though his 
uncle thought he was old enough to earn his 
own living, he was still young enough to hate 
the idea of having to earn it in an office, 
where he would never do anything, or make 
anything, or see anything, but only add up 
dull figures from year’s end to year’s end. 

“T don’t care,” said Billy to himself. “ll 
run away and get a situation for myself— 
something interesting. I wonder if I could 
learn how to be a pirate captain or a 
highwayman ?” 

And next morning Billy got up very early, 
before anyone was about, and ran away. 

He ran till he was out of breath and 
then he walked, and he walked till he was 
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out of patience and then he ran again, 
and between walking and running he came 
at last plump up to the door of a shop. 
And over the shop there were big painted 
letters saying, “ Registry office for all sorts of 
persons out of employment.” 

“T’m out of employment, anyway,” said he. 
The window of the shop had big green-baize- 
shutter sort of things in them, with white 
cards fastened on to them with drawing-pins, 
and on the cards were written the kind of 
persons out of employment the registry office 
had got places for. And in the very first one 
he read there was his own name—King ! 

“T’ve come to the right shop,” said Billy, 
and he read the card through: “‘Good 
general King wanted. Must be used to the 
business.” 

“That’s not me, I’m afraid,” thought Billy, 
“because whatever a general King’s business 
is I can’t be used to it till I’ve tried it.” 

The next was: “Good steady King wanted. 
Must be quick, willing, and up to his work.” 

“T’m willing enough,” said Billy, “and I’m 
quick enough—at any rate, at fives or footer 
—but I don’t know what a steady King’s 
work is.” So he looked at another card. 
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“Wanted, respectable King to take entire 
charge of Parliament, and to assist in Cabinet 
Councils and Reform of the Army, to open 
Bazaars and Schools of Art, and make him- 
self generally useful.” 

Billy shook his head. “I think that must 
be a very hard place,” said he. The next 
was: “Competent Queen wanted; econo- 
mical and good manager.” 

“Whatever else I am I’m not a Queen,” 
said Billy, and he was just turning sadly 
away, when he saw a little card stuck away in 
the right-hand top corner of the baize field. 

“ Hard-working King wanted ; no objection 
to one who has not been out before.” 

“T can but try,” said Billy, and he opened 
the door of the registry office and walked in. 
Inside there were several desks. At the first 
desk a lion with a pen behind its ear was 
dictating to a unicorn, who was writing in a 
series of Blue-books with its horn. Billy 
noticed that the horn had been sharpened 
to a nice point like a lead-pencil when the 
drawing-master does it for you as a favour. 

“T think you want a King?” said Billy, 
timidly. 

“No, we don’t,” said the lion, and it 
turned on him so quickly that Billy was 
sorry he had spoken. “ The situation is 
filled, young man, and we're thoroughly 
suited.” 

Billy was turning away, much dispirited, 
when the unicorn said, “Try some of the 
others.” So he went on to the next desk, 
where a frog sat sadly. But it only wanted 
Presidents ; and at the next desk an eagle 
told him that only Emperors were wanted, 
and those very seldom. It was not till he 
got to the very end of the long room that 
Billy found a desk where a fat pig in 
spectacles sat reading a cookery-book. 

“ Do you want a King?” said Billy. ‘I’ve 
not been out before.” 

“Then you’re the King for us,” said the 
pig, shutting the cookery-book with a bang. 
“ Hard-working, I suppose, as the advertise- 
ment says ?” 

“T think I should be,” said Billy, adding, 
honestly, “ especially if I liked the work.” 

The pig gave him a square of silver parch- 
ment and said, “ That’s the address.” 

On the parchment was written : 

“Kingdom of Plurimiregia. Billy King, 
Respectable Monarch. Not been out 
before.” 

“You'd better go by post,” said the pig. 
“ The five o’clock post will do.” 

“ But why-——but how—where is it?” asked 
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“T don’t know where it is,” said the pig, 
“ but the Post Office knows everything. As 
to how—why, you just tie a label round your 
neck and post yourself in the nearest letter- 
box. As to why, that’s a silly question, 
really, your Majesty. Don’t you know the 
Post Office always takes charge of the Royal 
males ?” : 

Billy was just putting the address carefully 
away in what would have been his watch- 
pocket if he had had any relation in the 
world except a great-uncle, when the swing 
door opened gently and a little girl came in. 
She looked at the lion and unicorn and the 
other busy beasts behind their desks, and she 
did not seem to like the look of them. She 
looked up the long room and she saw Billy, 
and she came straight up to him and said: 
“Please I want a situation as Queen. It says 
in the window previous experience not 
required.” She was a very shabby little girl, 
with a clean, round, rosy face, and she looked 
as little like a Queen with previous experience 
as anybody could possibly have done. 

“T’m not the registry office, my good kid,” 
said Billy. And the pig said, “Try the next 
desk.” Rehind the next desk sat a lizard, 
but it was so large it was more like an 
alligator, only with a more pleasant expression 
about the mouth. 

“Speak to him,” said the pig, as the lizard 
leaned forward on his front paws like a 
draper’s assistant when he says, “‘ What’s the 
next article ?” 

“T don’t like to,” said the little girl. 

“Nonsense, you little silly,” said Billy, 
kindly ; “ he won’t eat you.” 

“ Are you sure?” said the little girl, very 
earnestly. 

Then Billy said, ‘“ Look here, 
King, and so I’ve got a situation. 

a Queen?” 

““My name’s Eliza Macqueen,” said the 
little girl. “1 suppose that’s near enough.” 

“Well, then,” said Billy to the lizard, 
“ will she do?” 

“Perfectly, I should say,” replied the 
lizard, with a smile that did not become him 
very well. “Here is the address.” He 
gave it to her ; it read: 

“Kingdom of Allexanassa. Queen, not 
been out before ; willing, obliging, and 
anxious to learn.” “ Your kingdoms,” he 
added, “ are next door to each other.” 

“So we shall see each other often,” said 
Billy. “ Cheer up! We might travel together, 
perhaps.” 

“No,” said 
railway. 


I'm a 
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to her train as soon as she can. Now run 
along, do. My friend here will see her off.” 
“You're sure they won’t eat me?” said 
Eliza—and Billy was certain they wouldn’t, 
though he didn’t know why. So he said, 
“Good-bye. I hope you'll get on in your new 
place,” and off he went to buy a penny 
luggage label at the expensive stationer’s three 
doors down the street on the right-hand side. 
And when he had addressed the label and 
tied it round his neck, he posted himself 
honourably at the General Post Office. The 
rest of the letters in the box made a fairly 
comfortable bed, and Billy fell asleep. 
When he awoke he was being delivered by 
the early morning postman at the Houses of 
Parliament in the capital of Plurimiregia, and 
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and orange trees growing on the wall. Billy 
wondered whether it was forbidden to pick 
the oranges. 

When Parliament was opened by the 
footman whose business it was, Billy said :— 
“ Please, I’ve come about the place——” 

“The King’s or the cook’s?” asked the 
footman. Billy was rather angry. 

“ Now, do I look like a cook ?” he said. 

“The question is, do you look like a 
King ?” said the footman. 

“Tf I get the place you will be sorry for 
this,” said Billy. 

“Tf you get the place you won't keep it 
long,” said the footman. “It’s not worth 
while being disagreeable ; there’s not time to 
do it properly in. Come along in.” 





“THE PRIME MINISTER WAS SITTING WITH STRAWS IN HIS HAIR, WRINGING HIS HANDS.” 


the Houses of Parliament were just being 
opened for the day. The air of Plurimiregia 
was clear and blue, very different from the 
air of Claremont Square, Pentonville. The 
hills and woods round the town looked soft 
and green, from the hill in the middle of the 
town where the Parliament Houses stood. 
The town itself was small and very pretty, 
like one of the towns in old illuminated 


books, and it hada great wall all round it, 
ol. xxviii. —14. 


Billy went along in, and the footman led 
him into the presence of the Prime Minister, 
who was sitting with straws in his hair, 
wringing his hands. 

“Come by post, your lordship,” the foot- 
man said—“ from London.” 

The Prime Minister left off wringing his 
hands and held one of them out to Billy. 
“ You will suit!” he said. “T’ll engage you 
ina minute. But just pull the straws out of 
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my hair first, will you? I only put them in 
because we hadn’t been able to find a suit- 
able King, and I find straws so useful in 
helping my brain to act in a crisis. Of 
course, once you’re engaged for the situation, 
no one will ask you to do anything useful.” 

Billy pulled the straws out, and the Prime 
Minister said, “ Are they all out? ‘Thanks. 
Well, now you’re engaged—six months on 
trial. You needn’t do anything you don’t 
want to. Now, your Majesty, breakfast is 
served at nine. Let me conduct you to the 
Royal apartments.” 

In ten minutes Billy had come out of a 
silver bath filled with scented water, and was 
putting on the grandest clothes he had ever 
seen in his life. Every- 
thing was of thick, soft, 
pussy silk, and his boots 
had gold heels with gold 
spurs on them. 

For the first time in 
his life it was with per- 
sonal pleasure, and not 
from a sense of duty, that 
he brushed his hair and 
satisfied himself that none 
of his nails were in mourn- 
ing. Then he went to 
breakfast—which was so 
fine that none but a French 
cook could have either 
cooked or described it. 
He was a little hungry— 
he had had nothing to eat 
since the bread and cheese 
at supper in Claremont 
Square the night before 
last. 

After breakfast he rode 
out on a white pony, a 
thing he might have lived 
in Claremont Square for 
ever without doing. And 
he found he rode very 
well. After the ride he 
went on the sea in a boat, 
and was surprised and 
delighted to find that he knew how to sail 
as well as how to steer. In the after- 
noon he was taken to a circus ; and in the 
evening the whole Court played blind man’s 
buff. A most enchanting day. 

Next morning the breakfast was boiled 
underdone eggs and burnt herrings. The 
King was too polite to make remarks about 
his food, but he did feel a little disappointed. 

The Prime Minister was late for breakfast 
and came in looking hot and flurried, and a 
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garland of straw was entwined in the Prime 
Ministerial hair. 

“Excuse my hair, sire,” he said. “The 
cook left last night, but a new one comes at 
noon to-day. Meantime I have done my 
best.” 

Billy said it was all right and he had had 
an excellent breakfast. The second day 
passed as happily as the first; the cook 
seemed to have arrived, for the lunch made 
up for the breakfast. And Billy had the 
pleasure of shooting at a target at two thou- 
sand yards with the Lee-Metford rifle which 
had arrived by the same post as himself, and 
hitting the bull’s-eye every time. 

This is really a rare thing—even when you 


** EXCUSE MY HAIR, SIRE," HE SAID.” 


are a King. But Billy began to think it 
curious that he should never have found out 
before how clever he was, and when he took 
down a volume of Virgil and found that he 
could read it as easily as though it had been 
the “Child’s First Reading-Book” he was 
really astonished. So Billy said to the Prime 
Minister :— 

“ How is it I know so many things without 
learning them ?” 

“Tt’s the rule here, sire,” said the Prime 
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Minister. “Kings are allowed to know 
everything without learning it.” 

Now, the next morning Billy woke very 
early and got up and went out into the 
garden, and, turning a corner suddenly, he 
came upon a little person in a large white 
cap, with a large white apron on, in which 
she was gathering sweet pot-herbs, thyme 
and basil and mint and savory and sage and 


a 


“HE CAME UPON A LITTLE PERSON IN A LARGE WHITE CaP.” 


marjoram. She stood up and dropped 
a curtsy. “Halloa!” said Billy the King, 
“who are you ?” 

“T’m the new cook,” said the person in 
the apron. Her big, flapping cap hid her 
face, but Billy knew her voice. 

“Why,” said he, turning her face up with 
his hands under her chin, “ you’re Eliza!” 
And sure enough it was Eliza, but her round 
face looked very much cleverer and prettier 
than it had done when he saw it last. 

“Hush!” she said. “Yes, I am. I 
got the place as Queen of Allexanassa, 
but it was all horribly grand, and such long 
trains, and the crown is awfully heavy. And 
yesterday morning I woke very early, and I 
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thought I’d just put on my old frock— 
mother made it for me the very last thing 
before she was taken ill.” 

“ Don’t cry,” said Billy the King, gently. 

“And I went out, and there was a man 
with a boat, and he didn’t know I was the 
Queen, and I got him to take me for a row 
on the sea, and he told me some things.” 

“ What sort of things?” 

“Why, about us, Billy. 
I suppose you're the same 
as I am now, and know 
everything without learning 
it. What’s Allexanassa 
Greek for?” 

“Why, something like 
the Country of Changing 
Queens, isn’t it?” 

“ And Plurimiregia ?” 

“That must mean the 
land of many Kings?” 

“Why?” 

“ Because that’s why it is. 
They’re always changing 
their Kings and Queens 
here, for a most horrid and 
frightening reason, Billy. 
They get them from a 
registry office a long way 
off so that they shouldn’t 
know. Billy, there’s a 
dreadful dragon, and he 
comes once a month to be 
fed. And they feed him 
with Kings and Queens! 
That’s why we know every- 
thing without learning. 
Because there’s no time to 
learn in. And the dragon 
has two’ heads, Billy —a 
pig’s head and a lizard’s 
head—-and the pig’s head 
is to eat you with and 
the lizard’s head will eat me!” 

“So they brought us here for that,” 
said Billy ; “mean, cruel, cowardly brutes !” 

“ Mother always said you could never tell 
what a situation was like until you tried it,” 
said Eliza. “ But what are we todo? The 
dragon comes to-morrow. When I heard 
that I asked where your kingdom was, and 
the boatman showed me, and I made him 
land me here. So Allexanassa hasn’t got a 
Queen now, but Plurimiregia has got us 
both.” 

Billy rumpled his hair with his hands. 

“Oh, my cats alive!” he said, “we must 
do something ; but I’ll tell you what it is, 
Eliza. You're no end of a brick to come 
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and tell me. You might have got off all by 
yourself, and left me to the pig’s head.” 

“No, I mightn’t,” said Eliza, sharply. “I 
know everything that people can learn, the 
same as you, and that includes right and 
wrong. So you see / mighin’t.” 

“That’s true! I wonder whether our 
being clever would help us? Let’s take a 
boat and steer straight out, and take our 
chance. I can sail and steer beautifully.” 

“*So can I,” said Eliza, disdainfully ; “ but, 
you see, it’s too late for that. Twenty-four 
hours before the beast comes the sea-water 
runs away, and great waves of thick treacle 
come sweeping round the kingdoms. No 
boat can live in such a sea.” 

“Well, but how does the dragon get here ? 
Is he on the island ?” 

“No,” said Eliza, squeezing up handfuls of 
herbs in her agitation till the scent quite 
overpowered the scent of the honeysuckle. 
“No; he comes out of the sea. But he is 
very hot inside, and he melts the treacle so 
that it gets quite slim, like when it runs out 
of a treacle-pudding, and so he can swim in 
it, and he comes along to the quay, and is 
fed—with Us.” 


Billy shuddered. “I wish we were back 


in Claremont Square,” said he. 
“So do I, I’m sure,” said Eliza. “ Though 


I don’t know where it is, nor yet want to 
know.” 

“ Hush!” said Billy, suddenly. “I hear a 
rustling. It’s the Prime Minister, and I can 
hear he’s got straws in his hair again ; most 
likely because you’re disappeared, and he 
thinks he will have to cook the breakfast. 
Meet me beside the lighthouse at four this 
afternoon. Don’t come out of the summer- 
house till the coast’s clear.” 

He ran out and took the Prime Minister’s 
arm. 

“ What is the straw for now ?” 

“Merely a bad habit,” said the Prime 
Minister, wearily. 

Then Billy suddenly saw, and he said :— 

“You're a beastly mean, cowardly sneak 
and you feel it; that’s what the straws are 
about.” 

“Your Majesty!” said the Prime Minister, 
feebly. 

“ Yes,” said Billy, firmly, “ you know you 
are. Now, I know all the laws of Plurimi- 
regia, and I’m going to abdicate this morn- 
ing, and the next in rank has to be King if 
he can’t engage a fresh one. You're next in 
rank to me, so by the time the dragon comes 
you'll be the King. [I'll attend your Coro- 
nation.” 
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The Prime Minister gasped: “How did 
you find out?” and turned the colour of 
unripe peaches. 

“That’s tellings,” said Billy. “If you 
hadn’t all been such sneaks I expect heaps 
of your Kings had sense enough to get rid of 
the dragon for you. Only I suppose you’ve 
never told them in time. 

“Now, look here. I don’t want you to 
do anything except keep your mouth shut— 
and let there be a boat, and no boatman, 
on the beach under the lighthouse at four 
o'clock.” 

“ But the sea’s all treacle.” 

“T said on the beach, not on the sea, my 
good straw merchant. And you must be 
there—and no one else. If you tell a soul 
I'll abdicate, and where will you be 
then?” 

“T don’t know,” said the wretched Prime 
Minister, stooping to gather some more straws 
from the strawberry bed. 

“But I do,” said Billy. 
breakfast.” 

Before four o’clock that afternoon the 
Prime Minister’s head was a perfect bird’s- 
nest of straws. But he met Billy at the 
appointed place, and there was a boat—and 
also Eliza. Billy carried his Lee-Metford. 

A wind blew from the shore, and the 
straws in the Prime Minister’s hair rustled 
like a barley-field in August. 

“Now,” said Billy the King, “ my Royal 
Majesty commands you to speak to the 
dragon as soon as it arrives, and to say that 
your King has abdicated ——” 

“ But he hasn’t,” said the Prime Minister, 
in tears. 

“ But he does now—so you won't be telling 
a lie. I abdicate. But I give you my word 
of honour T’il turn King again as soon as 
I’ve tried my little plan. I shall be quite in 
time to meet my fate—and the dragon. 
Say ‘The King has abdicated. You'd better 
just look in at Allexanassa and get the 
Queen, and when you call again I'll have a 
nice fat King all ready for you.’ ” 

The straws trembled and Eliza sobbed. 

Billy went on ; and he had never felt so 
truly regal as now, when he was preparing to 
risk his life in order to save his subjects from 
the monthly temptation to be mean and 
cowardly and sneakish. I think myself it 
was good of Billy. He might just have 
abdicated and let things slide. Some boys 
would have. 

The sea of greeny-black treacle heaved and 
swelled sulkily against the beach. The 
Prime Minister said, “ Very well ; I'll do it. 


“Now for 
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But I’d sooner die than see my King false to 
his word.” 

“You won’t have to choose between the 
two,” said Billy, very pale, but determined. 
“Your King’s not a hound, like—like some 
people.” 

And then, far away on the very edge of the 
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Billy the King borrowed a pin from Eliza 
the Queen to stick into the Prime Minister, 
who was by this time nearly buried in the 
sea-weed which he had been trying to arrange 
in his hair. 

“ Speak up, silly,” said His Majesty. 

The Prime Minister spoke up. “ Please, 


“YOUR KING’S NOT A HOUND, LIKE—LIKE SOME PEOPLE.” 


green treacly sea, they saw a squirming and a 
squelching and clouds of steam, and all sorts 
of exciting and unpleasant things happening 
very suddenly and all together. 

The Prime Minister covered his head with 
dry sea-weed and said :— 

“That’s him.” 

“ He,” said Eliza the Queen and Billy the 
King in one breath. But the Prime Minister 
was long past any proper pride in his 
grammar. And then, cutting its way through 
the thick, sticky waves of the treacle sea, 
came the hot dragon, melting a way for him- 
self as he came. 

And he got nearer and nearer and bigger 
and bigger, and at last he came close to the 
beach, snouting and snorting, and opened 
two great mouths in an expecting, hungry 
sort of way ; and when he found he was not 
being fed the expression of the mouths 
changed to an angry and surprised question. 
And one mouth was a pig’s mouth and one 
was a lizard’s. 


sir,” he said to the two-headed dragon, “ our 
King has abdicated, so we’ve nothing for you 
just now, and if you could just run over to 
Allexanassa and pick up their Queen, we'll 
have a nice fat King ready for you if you'll 
call on your way home.” 

The Prime Minister shuddered as he 
spoke. He happened to be very fat. 

The dragon did not say a word. He 
nodded with both his heads and grunted 
with both his mouths, and turned tail and 
swam away along the track of thin, warm 
treacle which he had made in swimming 
across the sea. 

Quick as thought Billy the King signed to 
the Prime Minister and to Eliza, and they 
launched the boat. Billy sprang on board 
and pushed off, and it was not till the boat 
was a dozen yards from shore that he turned 
to wave a farewell to Eliza and the Prime 
Minister. The latter was indeed still on the 
beach, searching hopefully among the drifts 
and weeds for more straws, to mark his sense 
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of the constitutional crisis, but Eliza had 
disappeared. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear,” said Billy the King ; 
“surely that brute of a Prime Minister can’t 
have killed her right off, so as to have her 
ready for the dragon when he comes back. 
Oh, my dear little Eliza!” 

“T’m here,” said a thick voice. And, sure 
enough, there was Eliza holding on to the 
gunwale of the boat and swimming heavily 
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in the warm treacle. Nearly choked 
it, too, for she had been under more 
once. . 

Billy hastened to haul her aboard, and, 
though she was quite brown and very, very 
sticky, the moment she was safe in the boat 
he threw his arms round her and said :— 

“Dear, darling Eliza, you’re the dearest, 
bravest girl in the world. If we ever get out 
of this you’ll marry me, won’t you? ‘There’s 
no one in the world like you. Say you 
will.” 

“ Of course I will,” said Eliza, still splutter- 
ing through the treacle. ‘“ There’s no one in 
the world like you, either.” 

“Right! Then, if that’s so, you steer and 
I'll sail, and we'll get the better of the beast 
yet,” said Billy. And he set the sail, and 
Eliza steered as well as she could in her 
treacly state. 
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About the middle of the channel they 
caught up with the dragon. Billy took up 
his Lee-Metford and fired its eight bullets 
straight into the dragon. You have no idea 
how the fire spurted out through the bullet- 
holes. But the wind from the shore had 
caught the sails, and the boat was now going 
very much faster than the dragon, who found 
the bullet-holes annoying and had slowed up 
to see what was the matter. 


ITS EIGHT BULLETS STRAIGHT INTO THE DRAGON.” 


“Good-bye, you dear, brave Eliza,” said 


Billy the King. “ You're all right, anyhow.” 
And, holding his reloaded Lee-Metford rifle 
high over his head, he plunged into the 
treacly sea and swam back towards the dragon. 
It is very difficult to shoot straight when you 
are swimming, especially in nearly boiling 
treacle, but His Majesty King Billy managed 
to do it. He sent his eight bullets straight 
into the dragon’s heads, and the huge monster 
writhed and wriggled and squirmed and 
squawked, all over the sea from end to end, 
till at last it floated lifeless on the surface of 
the clear, warm treacle and stretched its 
wicked paws over, and shut its wicked eyes, 
all four of them, and died. The lizard’s eyes 
shut last. 

Then Billy began to swim for dear life 
towards the shore of Plurimiregia, and the 
treacle was so hot that if he hadn’t been a 
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King he would have been boiled. But now 
that the dreadful dragon was cold in death 
there was nothing to keep the treacle sea 
thin and warm, and it began to thicken so 
fast that swimming was very difficult indeed. 
If you don’t understand this, you need only 
ask the attendants at your nearest swimming 
baths to fill the baths with treacle instead of 
water, and you will very soon comprehend 
how it was that Billy reached the shore of 
his kingdom quite exhausted and almost 
speechless. 

The Prime Minister was there. He had 
fetched a whole truss of straw when he 
thought Billy’s plan had failed, and that the 
dragon would eat him as the next in rank, 
and he wanted to do the thing thoroughly ; 
and when he warmly embraced the treacly 
King, Billy became so covered with straws 
that he hardly knew himself. He pulled 
himself together, however, enough to with- 
draw his resignation, and then looked out 
over the sea. In mid-channel lay the dead 
dragon, and far in the distance he could see 
the white sails of the boat nearing the shores 
of Allexanassa. 

“ And what are we to do now?” asked 
the Prime Minister. 


“Have a bath,” said the King. “The 


dragon’s dead, and I'll fetch Eliza in the 


morning. They won’t hurt her over there 
now the dragon’s killed.” 

“They won’t hurt her,” said the Prime 
Minister. “It’s the treacle. Allexanassa is 
an island. The dragon brought the treacle 
up by his enchantments, and now there is 
no one to take it away again. You'll never 
get a boat to live in a sea like that—never.” 

“Won't I?” said Billy. “I’m cleverer 
than you.” 

But, all the same, he didn’t quite see his 
way to sailing a boat in that sea, and with a 
sad and aching heart he went back to the 
palace to the silver bath. The treacle and 
straws took hours to wash off, and after that 
he was so tired that he did not want any 
supper, which was just as well, because 
there was no one to cook it. Tired as he 
was, Billy slept very badly. He woke up again 
and again to wonder what had become of his 
brave little friend, and to wish that he could 
have done something to prevent her being 
carried away in that boat; but, think as 
he might, he failed to see that he could 
have done any differently. And _ his 
heart sank, for, in spite of his bold words 
to the Prime Minister, he had no more idea 
than you have how to cross the sea of thick 
treacle that lay between his kingdom and 
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Allexanassa. He invented steamships with 
red-hot screws and paddle-wheels all through 
his dreams, and when he got up in the 
morning he looked out of his window on the 
dark sea and longed for a good, grey, foamy, 
salt, tumbling sea like we have at home in 
England, no matter how high the waves and 
the winds might be. But the wind had 
fallen, and the dark brown. sea looked 
strangely calm. 

Hastily snatching a dozen peaches out of 
the palace garden by way of breakfast, Billy 
the King hurried to the beach by the light- 
house. No heaving of the treacle sea broke 
the smooth line of it against the beach. Billy 
looked—looked again, swallowed the last 
peach, stone and all, and tore back to the town. 

He rushed into the chief ironmonger’s and 
bought a pair of skates and a gimlet. In less 
time than I can write it he had scurried back 
to the beach, bored holes in his gold heels, 
fastened on the skates, and was skating away 
over the brown sea towards Allexanassa. For 
the treacle heated to boiling point by the 
passing of the dragon had now grown 
cold, and, of course, it was now /offee! Far 
off Eliza had had the same idea as soon as 
she saw the toffee, and, of course, as Queen 
of Allexanassa she could skate beautifully. So 
the two skated into each other’s arms some- 
where near the middle of the channel 
between the two islands. 

They stood telling each other how happy 
they were for a few moments, or it may have 
been about an hour ; and when they turned 
to go back to Plurimiregia they found that 
the toffee-ice of the treacle sea was black 
with crowds of skaters—for the Allexanas- 
sians and the Plurimiregians had found out 
the wonderful truth, and were hurrying across 
to pay visits to their friends and relations in 
the opposite islands. Near the shore the 
toffee was hidden by troops of children, who 
had borrowed the family hammers and were 
chipping into the solid toffee and eating the 
flakes of it as they splintered off. 

People were pointing out to each other 
the spot where the dragon had sunk, and 
when they perceived Billy the King and 
Eliza the Queen they sent up a shout that 
you could have heard miles out at sea—if 
there had been any sea—which, of course, 
there wasn’t. The Prime Minister had lost 
no time in issuing a proclamation setting 
forth Billy’s splendid conduct in ridding the 
country of the dragon, and all the populace 
were in a frenzy of gratitude and loyalty. 

Billy turned on a little tap inside his head 
by some means which I cannot describe to 
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you, and a bright flood of cleverness poured 
through his brain. 

“ After all,” he said to Eliza, “they were 
going to give us to the dragon to save their 


own lives. It’s bad, I know. But I don’t 
know that it’s worse than people who let 
other people die of lead-poisoning because 
they want a particular glaze on their dinner- 
plates, or let people die of phosphorus- 
poisoning so that they may get matches at 
six boxes a penny. We're as well off here 
as in England.” 

“ Yes,” said Eliza. 

So they agreed to stay and go on being 
King and Queen, on condition that the 
Prime Minister consented to give up straws 
altogether, even in moments of crisis. 

“T will, your Majesties,” he said, adding, 
with a polite bow, “I shall not need a 
single straw under your Majesty’s able king- 
ship.” 

And all the people cheered like mad. 

Eliza and Billy were married in due course. 
The kingdoms are now extremely happy. 
Both are governed by Billy, who is a very 
good King because he knows so .much. 
Eliza got him to change the law about 


Queens knowing everything, because she 
wanted her husband to be cleverer than she 
was. But Billy didn’t want to make laws to 
turn his Eliza stupid, so he just changed the 
law—only a little bit—so that the King 
knows everything a man ought to know, and 
the Queen knows everything that ought to 
be known by a woman. So that’s all night. 

Exploring expeditions were fitted out to 
find the edge of the toffee. It was found to 
stand up in cliffs two hundred feet high, 
overhanging the real, live, salt-watery sea. 
The King had ships built at once to sail on 
the real sea and carry merchandise to other 
lands. And so Allexanassa and Plurimiregia 
grew richer and richer every day. The 
merchandise, of course, is toffee ; and half 
the men in the kingdoms work in the great 
toffee-mines. All the toffee you buy in shops 
comes from there. And the reason why 
some of the cheaper kinds you buy are so 
gritty is, I need hardly say, because the 
toffee-miners will not remember, before they 
go down into the mines, to wipe their muddy 
boots on the door-mats provided by Billy the 
King, with the Royal Arms in seven colours 
on the middle of each mat. 





A Bedroom on a Haystack. 


By IsABEL WEBB. 


IT-KIT-KITTY, kits-kits |” 
There was a moment's still- 
ness, and then, in response 
to the girl’s call, I heard a 
scrambling and rustling, and 
felt the pitter-patter of the 
kitten’s feet across my body. I stretched out 
my hand in the darkness to stroke her, but 
quickly drew it back, for her fur was saturated. 
“She’s regularly soaked,” I said. “ You can’t 
have her in bed with you to-night, girls.” 
“Oh, that’s nothing,” replied an eager voice. 
“She soon gets dry.” 
I turned over and looked out through the 
open gable; the 


A propos of this, I was told the other day 
of a stalwart Englishman who emigrated to 
the States, and years afterwards returned to 
visit his relatives (friends of my informant). 
He had a pleasant time and returned home. 
A year or two later his son, a. fur-trapper, 
came over to visit at the same house ; but on 
being shown to his room at night the trapper 
entirely declined to sleep there. ‘ Where, 
then, will you sleep?” they asked. “Oh! 
out in the orchard in a hammock under the 
trees.” “But,” they remonstrated, “ your 
father slept in this room when he was here, 
and found it all right.” “Ah!” he replied, 





pure night air came 
wafting softly over 
my cheeks’ with 
delicious gentle- 
ness; the “taste” 
of it, so to speak, 
was like clearest 
mountain water, 
free from all taint 
of carpet or cur- 
tain or other house- 
hold effluvia. True, 
it had scarcely left 
off raining—one of 
those drenching 
rains to which we 
are becoming so 
sadly accustomed 

but that made 
no difference to my 
novel sleeping 
quarters, for above |i 
me in the dimness, 
like the canopy of 
some old four-poster, I could just distinguish 
the pattern of laths and rafters and the under- 
surface of tiles. Around me and _ below 
was hay, for I was on a haystack—not an 
ordinary thatched one, but hay that had been 
stored away in a sort of open barn until it 
reached nearly to the eaves. It certainly 
made an ideal resting-place for lovers of 
fresh air. Wrapped in loose woollen clothing, 
with fur coverlets and pillows, my friends and 
I have converted this little hayrick into a 
nightly paradise; and, having once fairly 
begun, the pleasure of it is so great that 
nothing will induce us to sleep indoors again. 
“We look at our former beds and shiver at 
the mere thought of having to sleep in such 
a cold place,” we say. 

Vol. xxviii.—16 
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“that is different; my father was @ strong 
man, he could stand it.” 

Perhaps my readers may be interested to 
hear how this novel manner of spending the 
night originated. Like all the best things, 
it came by degrees. Of course, we began in 
the summer, for not even our enthusiasm for 
fresh air would have braced us up at first to 
brave the rain and the wind and the cold 
and the dark, obstacles which are nothing to 
us now as we go to our airy nest. In the 
summer afternoons I would take my needle- 
work and, mounting the ladder, sink downon to 
the hay (which was more comfortable than any 
arm-chair), and sew to the accompaniment of 
the birds and the bees. When tea-time came 
it was far too delicious on the hay to go 
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indoors, and so I had tea brought out on to 
the rick and invited my friends out there 
too. They were charmed with this style of 
picnicking, for they found it a great deal 
more luxurious than sitting on the grass ; and 
thus tea on the hayrick became quite an 
institution. 

At last, one day, the bold and brilliant idea 
came to one of us, “ Would it not be fun to 
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try spending the whole night out here?” My 
friend was inclined to laugh at the notion and 
could not be induced.to come herself, but 
her three girls were most eager for the experi- 
ment, and after a great discussion as to the 
best way of arranging ourselves comfortably 


we decided to try it that very night. What a 
merry party we were, when bed-time arrived, 
as we sallied from the house carrying our 
rugs, pillows, a lantern, and also a clock, 
which we hung from a nail on the 
roof, and which with its loud ticking 
gave us a reassuring sense of not being 
quite cut off from civilization! And I 
must not forget the kitten, which was not to 
be left out of the experiment. It took to 
the idea as kindly as any of us, and now is 
always ready to lead the way, trotting ahead 
with its tail in the air, its whole attitude 
expressing a determination not to be done 
out of its right to a share of the rick. 

First there was the settling of the place 
each one was to occupy, and then we all set 
to work to scoop out, each for herself, a snug 
hollow in the hay, in which we arranged our 
pillows and blankets, and finally ourselves, 
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with many a merry peal of laughter, and 
much wondering as to what our friends 
would think of us. It was not exactly easy 
to get to sleep that first night. It was so 
unusual to look straight out from one’s bed 
on to the field, and to see the sky spread out 
all round us instead of the dark walls of a 
room. All these things had to be talked over. 
“Girls, you must really be quiet now, or we 
shall have the 
morning here.” 
And silence settled 
down, and soon the 
fresh air had _ its 
way, and the hay- 
rickers forgot both 
stars and owls till 
the morning sun 
looked in upon 
them and roused 
them, rather be- 
wildered at first in 
their new surround- 
ings. But the ver- 
dict was unani- 
mous. “Wasn't it 
delicious?” ex- 
claimed Alice, the 
youngest. “Just 
lovely; and may 
we come again?” 
chimed in Phillis 
and Hope. Of 
course they might, for it had been far too 
pleasant an experience not to be repeated ; 
and off they went, determined to convince 
“mother” too of the delights of a haystack 
bed. ‘“ Mother,” however, still hesitated, but 
promised to consider the matter, and the 
result of the considering, added to the 
glowing accounts of her daughters, was 
that she agreed to try it “for one night.” 
Accordingly one night she came, much 
amused at the whole proceeding, and 
slightly uneasy as to whether tramps in 
search of a night’s lodging might not think 
this roofed-in rick looked a desirable resting- 
place, but still determined to give it a 
trial. And soon, stretched at length on the 
soft, fragrant hay, “ mother” too came under 
the spell of it all, and fears of tramps or rats, 
or any of the other disagreeables that kind 
friends had suggested, all disappeared ; and 
I heard her murmur, “This is heavenly.” 
When I opened my eyes in the morning 
“mother” was already awake, sitting up and 
looking at the brilliant colours that were 
lighting up the sky. “ Well, how did you 
like it?” I asked her, “Like it?” she 
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repeated. “I had simply no idea it would be 
so delightful” ; and she ended as her girls had 
done, by declaring that she must really come 
ain. 

That was in September, and as the fascina- 
tion of the thing grew upon us we had many 
a discussion as to how long it would be 
possible to continue sleeping on our rick. 
“Perhaps to the end of October,” we said, 
at first; but as October neared its- end 
we began to have some hopes that even 
November might find us still there. We 
piled trusses of straw round three sides, to 
protect us from the snow and rain, leaving 
only the gable end open, and still when 
December came we found our hay bed warm 
and snug, and so invigorating that we could 
not give it up. Our friends remonstrated as 
the weather grew wilder. “Surely you will 
not go out to-night,” said two visitors, when 
bed-time a-rived, and they watched us pre- 
paring to start forth into the pitch-dark night, 
while the rain was coming down in torrents, 
and a strong wind 
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value and curative powers of fresh air. My 
friend had been suffering for months from 
headaches. No remedies seemed to have 
any effect, and she had so far lost her nerve 
that she could no longer bicycle. or enjoy a 
drive. But headaches are a thing of the past 
for her now, drives a thing of the present, and 
bicycling a thing of the future, waiting only a 
return of dry weather, not of inclination. 
I wish I could induce many others to try 
thé experiment too, only I am afraid it 
would be a very serious thing for the doctors. 
“If everybody foilowed your example,” said 
mine to me, “we doctors would soon find 
ourselves in the workhouse.” 

“ Matchless for the complexion” would be 
an excellent phrase for advertising this latest 
thing in beds. It ensures at least eight hours 
more fresh air than falls to the lot of ordinary 
mortals. It is a nearer approach to the “open- 
air treatment” than even tent life ; besides, 
for night air, it seems better to be raised 
a few feet above the ground surface. 





blew with a force 
that seemed to 
threaten to blow 
our rick away. It 
was the wildest 
night we had yet 
experienced, but— 
well wrapped up in 
cloaks and mack- 
intoshes and our 
feet kept dry with 
goloshes—we told 
our visitors we did 
not envy them the 
cold shelter of their 
rooms, and out we 
sallied into the 
darkness. It takes 
but a minute to 
cross the space be- 
tween the house 
and the stack, and 
once safely under 
its friendly shelter and snug under our wraps 
we revelled in the exhilarating sense of being 
in the midst of the storm and yet just 
out of its reach. But I fear the charm of 
this has to be felt to be appreciated. ‘The 
stormy nights are certainly not those we 
enjoy the least. 

rhis experiment of sleeping out of doors 
was started, as has been shown, more for the 
amusement of the thing than with any serious 
purpose, but the results from a health point 
of view have added fresh testimony to the 
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OFF TO BREAKFAST. 


(J. Sammes, 


Whether there is any scientific basis for 
this I do not know; I can only gauge it 
when I wake just before daybreak by the 
feeling of absolute refreshment, which carries 
me back to childhood’s days; and the 
delightfulness of the sensation makes me 
linger a little under the fur coverlet to listen 
to the birds in the hedgerow practising their 
newest spring songs. For I have discovered 
that it is only natural for happy creatures 
that sleep in the open air to wake with a 
song in their mouths, 
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into the water, and in 

charge of my chief 

officer, Mr. Smith, 

proceeded to the 

wreck and took off the 

crew. They were in 

a very weak condition 

from exposure and 

want of food and 

water, several of them 

having to be helped 

into the boat and 

hauled up the ship’s 

side. They had been 

twenty-six days on 

NOT CLOUDS, BUT A the wreck, nine days of which they had been without 

**I enclose a photo. of the appearance of the a drop of water. Their joints were all stiff and 

‘head’ of ordinary brewers’ wort, in an active swollen, from blood - poisoning, I believe, as they 

state of fermentation. This head is the last that had been chewing lead to relieve their thirst, and 

appears, and is known as the 

‘rocky’ or ‘ cauliflower’ head, on 

account of its shape. The ‘ square’ 

from which the photo. was taken 

had a strikingly beautiful effect.” 

Mr. Chas. S. Purcell, Welling- 

ham Brewery, Ringmer, Lewes, 
Sussex. 








A DERELICT IN MID-OCEAN. 

The following extract from a 
letter written by Mr. John O. 
Band, the master of the ss. Cairn- 
isla, which rescued the captain 
and crew of the A/ary A. Troop, 
explains this photograph: ‘‘ The 
wreck proved to be the A/ary A. 
Troop, of St. John, N.B., 1,218 
tons register, fifty days out with 
pitch pine lumber and timber from 
Pensacola. The lifeboat was 
swung out and, steaming to wind- 
ward, was (after considerable risk, 
as the sea was running high) got 











they were all bad from salt- 
water sores. On getting the 
lifeboat on board again her side 
was stove in and butts started. 
The crew was given every 
attention. There were thirteen 
hands and the ship’s dog taken 
off. Had the weather been 
fine I should have tried to 
tow the wreck into Bermuda.” 


FISH-SCALE EMBROIDERY. 
**The embroidery is entirely 
worked in the scales of a small 
fish called pollon, which inhabits 
certain lakes in the North of 
Ireland and Scotland. It was 
done by an ancestor of mine, 
and seems to have been a pas- 
time for ladies in days gone by, 
as needlework is now.”— Mr. 
G. A. Campbell, Killyman 
Rectory, Moy, Co. Tyrone. 
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STRANGE CASE OF PETRIFACTION. 


‘“*The accompanying photograph shows what 
appears to be an ordinary wall with palings on the top, 
but closer inspection will reveal the unequalled pecu- 
liarity of the material used in its construction. What 
at first sight appears to be stones are in reality portions 
of sacks of flour rendered solid through the action of 
water. In fact, they are petrified. Some 
of the ‘stones’ are so perfect even yet 
that the grain of the canvas which 
formed the covering is still clearly 
visible. Curiously, nothing seems to 
be known as to why and how the sacks 
of flour came to be there, as there is 
no flour mill in the vicinity. The wall 
is situated in Thomondgate, Limerick, 
and the photo. was taken by my 
brother.”” — Mr. Sandy Jordan, 23, 

Patrick Street, Limerick. 


THE “ MEDIUM’S” DELINEATION 
OF CHARACTER. 

** Many years ago, when spiritualism 

was a novelty in this country, the so- 


called mediums became centres of 
curiosity to many, myself among the 
number. John Copley, the medium 
who did this picture, had been either 
a sailor or a_ shipwright, I forget 
which, but he had only one leg and 
walked with a crutch. He kept a shop 
in Victoria Dock Road, Canning 
Town, for workmen’s and mechanics’ 
tools. He became remarkable as a 
medium and held séances at his house. 
At one of these I said I should like a 
delineation of my own character from 
or through him. He thereupon took 
the longest sheet of r he could 
find, placed it before him on the table, 
and with a short piece of lead pencil 
in his right hand commenced dotting 
all over the paper, and as the paper 
was not wide enough he dotted outside 
it on the table. When the séance was 
over the paper was examined by the 
sitters, but all that could be seen was 
amass of spots where the pencil had 
dotted the paper and the table, all in 
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seeming confusion. The same 
paper was used at the next séance 
and the same dotting on paper and 
table went on, and when exam- 
ined at the end of the second 
séance it seemed a jumble of spots, 
without shape or formation of any 
kind. At several succeeding 
séances the same process went 
on, the medium’s right hand con- 
tinually dotting; and though he 
was not looking at the paper, but 
conversing with the sitters and 
answering. their questions, still 
the right hand went on like an 
automaton. For several séances 
nothing could be distinguished 
but a confused mass of spots, and 
we were inclined to think that no- 
thing else would ever come of it, 
till at the end of one of the 
séances, upon the paper being 
examined, the outline of a serpent 
could be distinguished, every spot 
made on that paper being in its proper place. Aftera 
few more sittings the portrait was completed, except 
where the paper was too narrow. I felt rather 
humiliated when I saw that the snake had an ass’s head, 
but I consoled myself with the fact that I had a true 
delineation of my character and many companions in 
the world.”—Mr. S. Goss, 127, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE LACE TREE OF 
JAMAICA. 

**My photos. illustrate 
a piece of lace tree from 
Kingston, Jamaica, so 
called from the lace - like 
fibres into which the wood 
of this tree may be split 
up. My first photo. shows 
a piece of the tree before 
being opened out. The 
bark is first removed, then 
the tissues are separated 
with great skill by the 
natives by means of an 
ordinary knife. The upper 
part of the wood in the 


fining him in very close quarters, with plenty of air, 
but no chance to move arms or legs. The chair was 
on wheels, and, with the tramp locked up in 
it, was to be trundled about the streets, where all 
could view the prisoner, thus constituting a portable 
pillory. When the Legislature was in Session at 
Augusta, Baker went there with his chair and tried 
to get the Solons to adopt it as a State institution for 
the punishment and discouragement of tramps. A 
long and highly amusing debate was held on the 
subject, with the result that the tramp chair was 
rejected, and Baker went home disconsolate. The 
chair was sent to Bangor for exhibition, and is 
still there. The other day a ray of hope for the 
discouraged inventor came in the form of a letter of 
inquiry from the police department of Paris, France, 
where something like the tramp chair is wanted for 
the punishment of certain classes of criminals. The 
French officials asked for photographs and descrip- 
tions of the chair, which have been forwarded, and 
Baker is hopeful that, after all, his labour on the 
portable gaol may not have been in vain.” —Mr. G. G. 


Bain, 15, Park Row, N.Y. 


top photo. is quite loose and soft, as it had already 
been opened out, and only closed up for the 
photograph to be taken, but before the fibres 
are separated the tree is as hard as bamboo. The 
second photo. shows the same piece of the tree 
opened out; it is extremely beautiful, very regular, 
and of a delicate cream tint.” — Mr. J. Livingston 


Booth, St. Anne’s, Craven Street, Newbury. 


A TRAMP CHAIR. 

**Some time ago a deputy sheriff of Somerset 
County, Maine, named Baker, had a great deal of 
trouble with tramps, and set about to devise means 
of driving them out of his neighbourhood. Being 
somewhat of a mechanical genius, and believing that 
some punishment involving both confinement and 
public exposure would be the surest method of driving 
off these undesirable visitors, Baker set to work in 
an Oakland machine shop and soon produced a con- 
trivance that became known far and wide as ‘the 
Maine tramp chair.’ The chair is made of bars or 
slats of iron, in the form of a seat enclosed in a cage, 
with a hinged door. The inventor's plan was to seat 
the tramp in the chair and close the door, thus con 
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AN IRISH HOLY WELL. 

** My photo. shows an Irish holy well. The mugs 
are placed there by relatives of children buried in 
the cemetery in which the well is, the idea being 
that anyone using a mug for drinking out of shall 
say a prayer for the departed one.” Mr. II. 
Clarence Visick, 77, Whiteladies Road, Clifton. 


THE DUN COW RIB. 

‘*On the moors round Whittingham, in Lanca- 
shire, tradition says, there once roamed an old dun 
cow of enormous size. Though acknowledging no 
owner she gave milk to all comers, and that in no 
little quantity. At last an old dame said she would 
take a pail which the dun cow could not fill. She 
furnished a sieve, and after a vain attempt to fill it the 
beast died of vexation. Intense was the grief of the 
country-folk at the loss of the cow, and to preserve 


its memory Adam 
Hoghton hung one 
of its ribs over his 
door, where it re- 
mains to this day. 
The photograph 
shows the rib plainly 
enough, with the ini- 
tials of Adam Hogh- 
ton and the date 
(1616) when he built 
the house. He was 
the fourth son of 
Thomas Hoghton of 
Iloghton, Esquire, 
who was slain at Lea 
in 1589. The house 
is in Halfpenny 
Lane, within a few 
minutes’ walk of 
Longridge railway 
station.” — Mr. R: 
Smith, Wood- 
ville, Longridge, 
near Preston. 








| skin, also to cover the contents of any 





NEW ARTIGIAL VACCINATION ! 
NEW SURGICAL OPERATION !! 


BY THE KIND PERMISSION OF BOTH 
COMMANDING OFFICER 16:18 gr LANCERS 
THROUCH quae RTER MASTER 


CANTONMENT MAGISTRATE, 
JAPANESE PROFESSIONAL TATOOER 
OPEN A STUDIO 
AT 
HURMUSJEE’S REFRESHMENT, 
SUDDER BAZAR, UMBALLA. 

The Tattooer much pleasure to iatrodace 
new Method of surgical operation upon 


Tatooing’s work, with five colours for the 
veccination | memory or decoration of Haman 


Tattooed Work. 

The Tattooer used to work “WITHOUT 
PAINFUL,” for Ladies and children upon 
special operations terms, 

N. B.—Tatiover glad to Receive the order to attend to 
any Place, but extra charge Rupee one to be Pay. 

Latest Fashionable Figures alweys on Hand. 


25 DAYS ONLY. 
10 to 12 A.M anditos P.M. DAILY. 
MODERATE CHARGE. 
A TRIAL 18 _ BUMBLY SoLiciten. 
A. NAKAMURA, 
Jaraness Aatist. 








“ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPELT.” 

“I send you this amusing advertisement for 
tattooing, as I think it is a very good specimen of 
a native’s translation of Hindustani into English.” — 
Mr. J. Bromiley, F Battery, R.H.A., Sialkot, India 
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was put into the dry dock I was asked by the cap- 
tain to take a picture of it, and this is how it looked. 
The whole submerged part of the ship was in this 
condition. The blocks on which the keel rests 
can be seen, and to the right-hand lower corner 
the ship’s plates have been scraped clean; the 
grey parts in the upper left-hand corner are 
barnacles. The weeds are about nine inches long, 
and the déér7s weighed about twelve tons.’’ — Mr. 
James Jardine, Union Ironworks, San Francisco. 






































CURIOUS NESTING-PLACE. 


**T am sending you a photograph of a 


bird’s nest. The nest was given to a friend 
of mine, who showed it to me ; it isa robin’s 
nest, built inside a swede. The nest is 


made of moss and horse - hair, and there 
were five eggs in it. Miss Elsie Thornton, 
Middleton Hall, Brentwood. 


WHEN SHIPS ARE IDLE. 

***What is it—a garden or a forest 
growth?’ Such was the question asked 
when I showed this picture to my friends. 
The bounty given by the French Govern- 
ment to the owners of vessels of that nation 
has caused many British ships which come 
to this port to ‘lay up’ for many months 
waiting until they can be chartered at a 


favourable price. During their long wait 
barnacles and seaweeds grow on the bottom 
of the ships to an enormous extent. The 


vessel Nive//e, owned in Glasgow, had laid 
up for fifteen months in San Francisco Bay 
before she was chartered. When the ship 





PLAGUE OF SPAR- 
ROWS. 





‘*T have taken a pho- 
tograph of a tree to 
which an enormous 
number of English 
sparrows flock every 
night at sundown to 
roost. They make so 
much noise that it is 
almost impossible to 
hear anyone talking 
while walking past 
them. I think this pic- 
ture will be especially 
interesting to your 
readers here in Boston, 
as there is a movement 
on foot for the extermi- 
nation of these feathered 
pests, who do more 
harm than good.”— 
Mr. H. M. Warner, 
30, Tower Street, 
Somerville, Mass. 
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“THE CARRIAGE RATTLED PAST.” 


( See page 134.) 





